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Whafs  all  ihis  lalk  aboiirVPrice  Class*? 


It  gets  to  be  a  little  confusing — this 
talk  aliout  "price  class." 

Take  that  dashing  Custom  Roval 
Lancer  up  above.  People  wlio  usually 
pay  a  thousand  dollars  more  for  a  car 
are  asking,  "What  more  could  I  gct?'^ 

Money  can't  buy  more  flasiiing  style, 
dashing  beauty,  exciting  ieatures. 

Then  take  the  Dodge  Coronet  4-door 
sedan  shown  below.  A  really  big  car 


in  every  way — up  to  a  foot-and-a- 
half  longer  than  the  so-called  "lowest 
priced"  cars.  Big  in  V-8  power.  Big 
in  luxury.  Big  in  solid  comfort. 

But  the  shocker  is  this:  You  can  own 
this  Dodge  sedan  for  less  than  many 
moilels  in  the  smaU-rar  field! 

Price  class?  Forget  it!  The  new  Dodge 
is  stealing  hearts  in  everv  "bracket." 
Don't  let  anything  keep  vou  from 
yours!  See  your  Dodge  dealer. 


DODGE 


FLASHES  AHEAD  IN  155 


New  Dodge  Coronet  V-8  Four-Door  Sedan  .  .  .  value  buy  of  Ihe  year. 


ROAD  BIRDS  ...  a  series  by  Ethyl  Corporation 


THE 


One-Winged  Lovebird 


All  the  world  loves  a  lover. . .but 
not  when  he's  driving  with  his 
arm  around  his  lady  fair.  This  bird 
travels  with  his  head  in  the  clouds 
and  his  car  all  over  the  road. 


THE 


Smart  Bird 


realizes  that  driving 
a  car  takes  both  hands  and  requires 
full  attention.  Even  though  this  is 
the  motor  age,  he  takes  a  tip  from 
grandpa  and  does  his  courtin'  at  home. 

But  when  it  comes  to  gasoline,  the 
Smart  Bird  is  completely  modern.  He 
buys  premium  gasoline.  Premium  gas- 
oline's higher  octane  rating  delivers 
the  top  performance  you  want  for 
today's  driving. 

It's  smart  to  use 
premium  gasoline 


CORPORATION 


^rARLUS^DICK< 


by  AL  CAPP 


THAT  RECORD'LL  repeat!*  y-pT-  A 

ITSELF  FOREVER .r-JvYif'D - 

IT'LL  DRIVE  FOSDICK  f  QrirVT 

STARK,  ravinjg  mad.7  IJi^^irz^A 

-—--'CREAM-  g 

oiu,charue! 


kJES  aOC^      I  C^uCK'-E.'.'-THAT'S 

///•qEA\',^^  millionth 
rHA*^''  i  ' J  TIME OH jT's 

»A  P  W/ORKIM'ON  HIS 

brain,  all  RlGHT.rr 


\ 


THEV  I 
DIDN'T  1 
RESIST// 


SOME 
THING 
STUPEFIED 
THEM//  r-* 


I  CAN  T  UNDERSTAND 
\N HAT*/- I'VE  HAD  A 
MOST  ENJOYABLE 
TIME//-  EXCUSE 
ME  FOR  PRIMPING 
UP//-  I  MUST 
ATTEND  THE 
SVMPHONV 


I  LOv/E  THE  NEXT  PART,  WHICH  GOES 
-  /  T  KEEPS  VOUR  HA  IR  /N  TRIM-  ^S^h  - 
IT'S  NON-ALCOHOLIC  CHARUE-Ta,  OuM- 

LA/MOL/AJ.r- 


SPECfAt  ADVICE : 


ONLY  A  CSIEAN\  DRESSING  GROOMS  J 
HAIP  THC  NATU(?AL  WAYinmjni 
ABSOLUTELY   NON-  — 
ALCOHOLIC  WITH 
MATURAL  INGREOENTS 
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ATTENTION  ALL  VETERANS 


THE  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 
NEEDS  MEN  WITH 
SERVICE  SKILLS! 

NEW  PAY  RAISE . . .  BIGGER 
ALLOWANCES . . .  MAKE  AIR 
FORCE  LIFE  A  REWARDING 
LIFE-FOR  YOU! 


The  U.  S.  Air  Force  needs  men  with  prior  service  experi-  r 
ence.  Get  the  facts  on  the  new  "Career  Incentives  Act  of 
1955."  It  is  worth  your  while  to  investigate  the  Air  Force 
Prior  Service  Program  with  the  extended  benefits  in  re- 
tirement, grade,  allowances,  and  bonuses,  that  are  yours 
when  you  become  a  member  of  "the  young  man's  team." 

Talk  to  your  local  Air  Force  recruiter  or  write  for  FREE 
Booklet.  Mail  the  coupon  —  today.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
-and  your  family. 


V-13-AL 


AIRMAN  INFORMATION  BRANCH,  BOX  2202, 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON  AIR  FORCE  BASE, 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  the 
Air  Force's  Prior  Service  Program. 

Name  


Street 


City.. 


U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 


State  Year  Separated . 


TODAY  AND  TOMORROW- YOU'RE  BETTER  OFF  IN  THE  U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 


AFTER  SHAVING 

Dims  Sf\m 

Feefe  fM 
Doesfit>Shoiv 


'J 


Finishing  touch  for  every  shave!  Neu- 
tral tint  — won't  show  on  your  face. 
Helps  cover  nicks,  blemishes.  Finest 
Italian  T<i\c  —  luinunerized  for  ultra-fine 
texture!  Crisp  scent! 

P.  S.  Al\<>  liv  new  white 
Mcnnen  Bath  Tiili:  jor  Men! 

MENNEN 

AFTER-SHAVE  TALC 

FOR  MEN 


Also  available  in  Canada 


Letters  published  in  Sound  Off!  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  policy 
of  The  American  Legion.  Unsigned  letters  will  not  be  considered. 
Name  withheld  if  requested.  Keep  your  letters  short.  Address:  Sound  Off, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PERSHING  FORGOTTEN 

Sir:  (Jii  Akniorial  D;i>',  1  h;ul  the 
privilege  of  attending  tlic  scr\  ices  in 
tiic  Ampithcatcr  in  tiie  National 
Cemetery  at  Arlington.  Afterwards, 
I  walked  among  the  well  kept  and 
appropriately  decorated  graves  of  our 
dead  heroes.  1  w  as,  how  ever,  surprised 
to  find  onh'  the  regulation  marker, 
flag,  and  budd>'  poppy  on  General 
John  J.  Pershing's  grave,  mj-  A.E.F. 
commander-in-chief.  No  wreath  or 
c\  en  a  flow  er  w  as  on  his  grax  e.  I  and 
another  war  \etcraii  each  placed  a 
flow  er  there,  ami  soon  three  A\  omcn 
arri\  ed  with  tw  o  beautiful  bouquets. 
1  thought  of  the  saying:  "\\'hcnc\  cr 
a  people  forgets  its  worthy  past,  the 
day  will  come  when  it  will  not  have 
a  past  worth  remembering." 

Clarence  Stewart  I'cterson 

B,ilth//oi\\  Md. 

Gl  BILL 

Su":  I  his  is  to  let  >  ou  know  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  article  "What 
the  CjI  Bill  did  for  America,"  in  the 
June  issue.  I  have  never  read  such  a 
complete  summar>'  of  the  GI  Bill.  1 
rhink  it  is  splendid.  I  was  quite 
amazed  that  >  ou  made  no  mention  of 
reprints  of  this  article.  As  a  State 
\'eterans  Counselor  with  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  X'eterans 
Affairs,  I  cannot  think  of  an\thing 
that  would  be  a  better  sales  talk  than 
to  hand  these  pamphlets  out  to  em- 
(ilo>  ers,  cspccialh'  those  who  feel  that 
the  GI  training  bill  has  not  worked. 

Philip  C.  Myers 
Bingbmiitoii,  N.  V. 

Sir:  W'c  are  getting  requests  for  re- 
prints of  the  article  "What  the  GI 
Bill  did  for  America  "  —  reprints  for 
distribution  among  non-Lcgionnaircs. 
A\'ill  you  advise  whether  an\thing 
like  that  is  in  tlie  w  ind,  or  if  there  is 
anxthing  we  could  do  to  spur  such 
action? 

AValter  Travis 

Dcpartiijcnt  A dfiitctiit 
W'titertoivii,  S.  Dak. 

CAVEAT  EMPTOR! 

Sir:  Concerning  your  reference  in 
Editor's  Corner  of  the  June  issue  to 
cameras  made  in  the  Russian  Zone  of 


Germany,  you  may  be  interested  in 
the  following:  Last  month  I  purchased 
from  a  New  York  camera  store  ^\  hat 
is  known  as  a  Pcntacon  Super  D  35 
mm.  camera.  After  reading  your  article 
I  further  investigated  the  stamp  mark 
on  the  camera.  In  print  no  larger  than 
pica  type  in  white  ink  are  the  words 
"Germany  USxx.x.x.x."  The  x's  indi- 
cate what  is  or  rather  was  illegible, 
but  under  magnification  it  appears  to 
be  "Germany  USSR  Occupied."  -At 
time  of  purchase  I  was  informed  that 
"Germany  US"  meant  the  .American 
Zone,  but  your  remarks  now  lead  me 
to  believe  it  most  certainlj-  does  not. 
Had  this  camera  been  clearly  marked 
as  an  import  of  the  Russian  Zone  I 
would  certainly  not  ha\  c  purchased 
same  for  $139.50.  But  seeing  only  the 
words  "Germany  US "  I  thought  it 
was  the  American  Zone.  I  am  fc^rw  ard- 
ing  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Act- 
ing Collector  of  Customs,  New  York. 

Jack  Schwartz 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UN  POLICE  STATE 

Sir:  I  hope  that  the  most  important 
news  of  the  past  week  will  get  the  at- 
tention it  deserves.  The  news  I  am 
referring  to  is  the  decision,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  of  one  of  the  myraid 
Commissions  of  the  United  Nations 
to  set  up  the  machinery  for  tracking 
down  and  returning  to  their  families 
men  who  have  deserted  their  wife 
and/or  children.  This  finally  and  defi- 
nitely puts  the  UN  in  the  police  busi- 
ness with  powers  over  and  above  the 
police  of  the  member  countries.  This 
will  also  end  the  long  list  of  people 
who  daily  escape  to  the  free  countries 
from  red-dominated  countries.  How 
easy  it  will  now  be  for  the  commu- 
nists to  charge  any  one  fleeing  to  a 
free  country  for  the  purpose  of  po- 
litical asylum  with  being  a  wife  de- 
serter and  child  abandoner,  and  thus 
force  their  return.  Again  w  c  w  ill  be 
partners  in  a  purge. 

John  Moore 

'Herriii,  III. 
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QUESTION  ANSWERS  ITSELF 

Sir:  As  a  footnote  to  the  article  "What 
You  Should  Know  About  World 
Government,"  in  your  May  issue,  had 
our  educational  establishment  taught 
all  of  us  the  history  of  our  govern- 
mental origin  and  existence  there 
could  be  no  one  in  the  land  believing 
in  such  a  fallacy,  such  a  setup  of  self- 
deception.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
people  of  the  thirteen  States  w  ere  es- 
sentially of  one  language  and  one  re- 
ligious belief,  the  union  \\hich  they 
were  planning  came  frighteningly 
close  to  perishing  at  birth.  Sixteen  of 
the  85  Federalist  Papers  written  by 
Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay  were  de- 
voted to  presenting  reasons  why  the 
States  which  had  faced  the  Revolu- 
tion as  United  Colonies  and  won  it 
as  United  States  and  so  lived  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  must 
remain  united.  For  three  American 
nations  had  been  proposed.  The  agri- 
cultural South  did  not  want  to  join 
with  the  manufacturing  New  England, 
and  the  middle  section  did  not  like 
union  with  either  of  the  others.  And 
they  were  determined.  That  16  of  the 
85  Federalist  Papers  were  devoted  to 
the  perils  of  disunion  is  proof  of  the 
alarm  felt  by  the  immortal  writers  of 
Federalist.  Now,  if  a  homogene- 
ous population— one  people,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  American  States  really 
were— could  have  had  so  much  dis- 
agreement respecting  life  in  union,  is 
not  One  World  on  a  planet  covered 
with  black,  white,  red,  and  yellow 
races  still  speaking  the  confusion  of 
tongues  originating  at  Babel  and  ha\  - 
ing  no  conception  of  government  for 
liberty  and  property  obviousl>'  be- 
yond the  realm  of  reason?  The  ques- 
tion answers  itself.  And  that  there  are 
distinguislied  advocates  of  One  World 
government  is  evidence  of  the  peril- 
ous inadequacy  of  the  scliolarship  pn)- 
vided  for  the  youth  of  America  by 
the  costly  educational  establishment 
maintained  by  the  liberal  and  hopeful 
taxpayer.  A  scientific  s\'stem  of  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  preserved  by  a 
population  destitute  of  learning  in  that 
science.  To  cure  this  deficiency  with- 
out delay  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  most 
important  obligation  of  the  Legion- 
naire in  the  school  district  of  his 
home. 

Thomas  James  Norton 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

T  Thomas  James  Norton  is  the  author 
of  The  Cointitution  of  the  United 
States  and  Viitlei mining  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  Editors 

DIPLOMACY? 

Sir:  Tlie  other  day  The  New  York 
Times  reported  an  amazing  thing. 
Telling  about  the  meeting  of  Khrush- 
chev and  Bulganin  with  Tito  in  Yugo- 
slavia, it  reported  an  exchange  with 
U.  S.  Ambassador  James  W.  Riddle- 
berger  at  a  dinner  honoring  the  Rus- 
sians. Khrusiichev  asked  how  it  was 
that  Americans  stood  for  a  man  like 
{ Continued  on  page  41 ) 


The  exciting 
true-  life  story 
of  America's 
most  decorated 
hero . . . 

AUDIE 

MURPHY,  and 
the  millions 
of  G.  I.'s  who 
went  with  him 
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YOU'RE 


TELLING 


ME!' 


"UmI's  a  funny  one.  You  telling  me  what 
a  great  thing  the  telephone  is.  As  if  I 
didn't  know! 

"Why,  I'm  one  of  the  main  reasons  we 
have  telephones  in  our  house.  For  you  can 
bet  your  life  I  keep  the  folks  pretty  busy 
around  here. 

"Just  think !  If  we  didn't  have  a  telephone. 
Grandma  couldn't  call  up  to  ask  if  I  had  a 
tooth.  And  Daddy  couldn't  talk  to  us  when 
he's  out  of  town.  \\c  couldn't  order  things 
in  a  hurry  from  the  stores.  And  Mother 
would  be  tied  down  just  something  awful. 

"And  suppose  one  of  us  suddenly  took 
sick?  Or  there  was  a  fire?  Or  a  robber, 
maybe?  WcW,  I  don't  worry  about  those 
things  when  I  sec  the  telephone. 

"  'Doesn't  cost  much  either,'  my  Daddy 
says.  And  Mother  says,  'I  don't  know  what 
I'd  do  without  it.'  " 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


COVER  GIRL 

OTHER  magazines  ma\'  p.uronizc 
John  Powers  and  the  movie  studios 
for  rlieir  cover  models,  but  we're  sure  our 
cover  lady  would  win  any  popularity 
contest  hands  down.  Certainly  those  little 
boats  that  ply  between  the  Batter>-  and 
Bcdloc's  Island  carr\^  mt)re  people  than 
would  make  the  trip  to  see  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe or  Cina  Lollobrigida.  Now  something 
is  afoot  to  make  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
c\en  more  interesting.  They're  planning 
to  build  a  national  shrine  within  the  w  alls 
of  the  old  ft)rt  on  the  island  and  call  it 
The  American  Museum  of  Imiuigration. 
This  will  be  a  memorial  to  all  those  from 
different  lands  w  ho  came  here  to  become 
Americans  and  contribute  to  the  building 
of  our  nation. 

BOOKBURNING,  ACLU  STYLE 

I\  1  HF.RE  )>itching,  as  usual,  the 
American  Ci\  il  Liberties  Union  went 
to  work-  to  suppress  a  booklet  entitled 
Hoiv  to  Spot  n  Coiininniht,  prepared  by 
the  I'irst  Arm\'.  Wixh  unconscious  hu- 
mor the  bookburners  of  the  ACLU 
s(iuaw  ked  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles 
E.  \A'ilson  that  the  book  was  "a  serious 
threat  to  free  thought  and  expression." 
(W'c  hope  that  someone  will  tell  those 
people  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  threat  to 
free  thought  and  expression  to  suppress 
an  anti-communist  book  as  it  is  to  at- 
tack one  that  is  pro-communist.) 

Anv  w  a\-,  The  New  York  Times 
))romptly  rushed  to  the  attack  w  ith  a 
popgun  editorial  denouncing  the  book- 
let, and  the  U.S.  Army  meekh-  surren- 
dered. The  booklet  was  wirliilraw  ii.  Now 
if  the  men  of  the  First  .\rnn  want  to 
know  about  communists  the\  'll  have  to 
ask  the  ACLU. 

WANT  FACTS? 

MARTI  LA  ROUNTREE,  w  hose  tele- 
vision shows  have  made  her  a  na- 
tional figure,  is  bringing  out  a  new  maga- 
zine which  is  so  unusual  that  w  e  not  only 
call  it  to  your  attention  but  suggest  that 
you  become  a  charter  subscriber.  While 
most  magazines  get  bigger  b\'  the  issue, 
to  the  point  where  no  one  can  possibly 
read  cver>  thing  they  contain,  Aliss  Roun- 
tree's  magazine  is  pocket-size  and  de- 
signed for  easy  reading.  But  more  im- 
portant than  the  ph\sical  format  is  the 
idea  behind  the  magazine.  This  is  strictly 
not  a  journal  of  opinion  but  of  fact.  It 
deals  w  ith  the  maior  issues  of  the  day 
but  in  a  non-partisan  way,  neither  pro 
nor  con  an\thing  Taking  each  subiect, 
the   basic  facts  are  presented,  then  an 


expert  ad\'anccs  arguments  on  one  side, 
and  another  expert  argues  the  other  side. 
It's  dianietricall>-  opposed  to  tlie  so-called 
"interprcti\  e  journalism"  now  being 
\\  idel\'  used,  and  it  is  a  refresliing  change 
from  that  kind  of  idea-peddhng.  The 
magazine,  to  be  called  Kiioiv  the  Fiicts, 
will  be  a  monthly  and  the  editorial  offices 
are  at  1025  Connecticut  Ave,  N.W'., 
\\'ashington,  D.  C. 

HISS-TORY 

MISS  ROUNTREES  new  Aenture 
reminds  us  that  it  was  because  of 
one  of  her  Aleet  the  Press  programs  that 
Alger  Hiss  spent  time  in  durance  vile. 
Wiiittaker  Chambers  appeared  on  the 
program,  was  questioned  about  Alger, 
and  made  some  statements  that  Alger 
didn't  like.  AVith  characteristic  gall,  Hiss 
brought  suit,  and  we  all  know  what  hap- 
pened when  the  facts  were  finally 
brought  out  in  court.  Incidentally,  and 
by  way  of  contrast,  the  cause  of  truth 
was  not  well  served  by  that  segment  of 
the  press  that  is  dedicated  to  "interpre- 
tive journalism."  People  still  remember 
that  tiie  interpretive  fellows  were  trying 
to  interpret  Hiss  as  a  much  maligned  in- 
dividual, and  the  news  was  so  slanted. 

SO  IT'S  A  LAW 

WE  UNDERSTAND  that  a  leading 
importer  of  Soviet  Zone  reflex- 
cameras,  mentioned  in  this  column,  is 
shopping  around  for  a  press  agent  to  con- 
vince Americans  that  Soviet  Zone  cam- 
eras merit  their  patronage.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  everyone  concerned  we'd  like  to 
quote  still  another  law  pertaining  to  such 
merchandise: 

''All  floods,  luares  mid  articles  and  mer- 
chandise mined,  produced  or  manii- 
factnred  wholly  or  in  part  in  any  foreign 
country  by  convict  labor  or/and  forced 
labor  .  .  .  shall  not  be  entitled  to  entry. 
.  .  .  'Forced  labor'  as  herein  used  shall 
mean  all  work  or  service  which  is  ex- 
acted from  any  person  under  the  menace 
of  any  penalty  for  its  non-performance 
and  for  which  the  worker  does  not  offer 
himself  voluntarily ." 

This  can  be  found  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  July  1,  1952,  Section  II, 
Title  III  ("Special  Provisions"),  Part  I 
("Aliscellaneous"),  Section  307  ("Con- 
vict-made Goods  —  Importation  Pro- 
hibited"). 

We  wonder  who  is  responsible  for  en- 
forcing our  laws  anyhow. 

HISTORY  MADE  PLEASURABLE 

EARLIER  this  year  we  published  an 
article  telling  how  American  His- 
tory was  treated  as  a  stepchild  in  certain 
colleges  and  universities.  This  is  regret- 
table not  only  because  it  fails  to  give 
students  a  proper  understanding  of  this 
country's  great  traditions  but  also  be- 
cause it  deprives  them  of  a  study  which 
can  be  fascinating.  As  proof  we  offer 
American  Heritage.  This  is  a  magazine 
of  history,  issued  every  other  month  in 
hard  covers,  whose  contents  consist  of 
articles  telling  of  our  country's  past.  It 
is  as  interesting  as  any  reading  matter 
you  will  find  anywhere. 


There  are  many  inferior 
brake  fluids  on  the  market 


It  may  save  your  life,  or  the  lives 
of  others  to  heed  this  warning 
issued  by  Better  Business,  Safety 
and  Automotive  groups. 


"Inferior  brake  fluid  in  even 
a  mechanically  sound  braking 
system  may  impair  the  whole 
system  and  make  your  brakes 
ineffective  in  an  emergency." 


•  Investigations  of  many  fatal  accidents  have  proven  that 
a  high  percentage  of  these  accidents  were  caused  by  criminally 
unsafe  brake  fluids.  The  shuation  is  so  serious  that  two  states, 
Minnesota  and  New  Jersey,  have  outlawed  inferior  brake 
fluids  and  other  states  will  follow  shortly. 

Car  manufacturers  use  and  recommend  to  their  owners 
that  they  make  sure  the  brake  fluid  they  buy  meets  SAE 
specifications  R71  or  R72. 

Here's  how  (^(HC  can  be  ^ 

Don't  let  any  dealer  add  brake  fluid  until  you  have  seen  the  can 
and  read  the  label.  Unless  the  label  states  that  the  brake  fluid 
meets  or  exceeds  SAE  specifications  R7 1  or  R72  .  .  .  back  off"  fast. 
Don't  take  chances  ...  it  may  mean  your  life. 


BRAKE  FLUID  IS  jdi 


When  your  service  station  uses  Bowes  Brake 
Fluid  you  may  be  sure  he  is  more  interested  in 
YOUR  welfare  than  the  very  few  pennies  differ- 
ence between  safe  and  unsafe  brake  fluid. 


BOWES   "SEAL    FAST"   CORP.,    INDIANAPOLIS    7,  INDIANA 
HAMILTON,    ONTARIO,    CANADA     •     LONDON,  ENGLAND 
BOWES   PACIFIC   CORPORATION,   RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 
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A  sampling  oj  items  which  are  in  process  of  develo)'>ment  or  are  coming  on 
the  7narket.  Mention  of  products  in  no  way  constitutes  an  endorsement  of  them, 
since    in   most    cases   they   are    described    as   represented    by  manufacturers. 


Next  trip,  travel  in 

Low-Co$f  Luxury 
by  Greyhound ! 


Air  Suspension  Ride! 

II  Amazing  Greylioiind  Sceiiicruisers 

m  and  the  smart  new  Highway  Traveler 

M  coaclios  use  Air  Suspension  principle 

S  to  give  you  world's  smoothest  ride! 


Six-Foot  Picture  Windows! 

'  rlare-proof  panoramic  picture  win- 
g     >^lows  offer  dramatic  close-ups  of  y 
j     wayside  scenes.  Scenicruiser  has 
complete  washroom  — with  toilet.  m 


r  1 

I  Free!  Map  of  America -with  Tour  Facts!  ■ 

,  Mail  to  Greyhound  Tour  Dept.,  71  West  Lake  St.,  | 
I  Cliicago,  III.,  for  colorful  map  Illustrating  50  i 
I     Expense-Paid  Tours.  I 


Name 

Address   

City  &  State 


Send  me  information  on  a  four  to: 


GO  GREYHOUNI» 


FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEM 

A  home  tire  alarm  system  with  detecting 
units  located  throughout  the  house  is  being 
introduced  by  the  Alinneapoiis-Honeywcll 
Regulator  Co.  The  sensing  units,  capable 
of  detecting  an  abnormal  temperature  over 
an  area  of  200  square  feet,  arc  linked  to  a 
small  master  alarm  panel  w  iiicli  rings  a 
bell  and  flashes  a  liglit  to  direct  the  home 
owner  to  the  troul)lc  area.  The  system  is 
designed  to  handle  3  zone  circuits,  and 
eacli  of  tile  circuits  can  handle  10  detecting 
units.  These,  incidentally,  arc  burton-like 
affairs  installed  near  or  on  the  ceiling  and 
arc  responsive  to  140°  temperature.  Easily 
installed,  the  system  lists  for  .^55. 


PORTABLE  BARBECUE 

Those  who  like  outdoor  cookery  but  are 
not  keen  about  the  work  that  goes  with  it 
will  be  intrigued  with  a  portable  barbecue 
outfit  that  needs  only  a  match  to  get  going. 
Called  the  PDQ,  it  unfolds  to  become  a 
compact  cooker  containing  excelsior  and 
sufficient  charcoal  to  burn  for  more  than 
an  hour.  It  even  has  its  own  built-in  grill, 
bars  fastened  to  the  sturdy  sides  which  are 
made  of  asbestos  witii  aluminum  foil  coat- 
ing. Since  the  entire  outfit  will  sell  for  a 
dollar  or  less,  it  is  expendable.  The  manu- 
facturer is  Winro  Corporation,  8840  West 
AIcNichols,  Detroit  21. 

HEAVE-HO 

Another  outdoor  cooking  accessory  that 
you  use  and  throw  away  is  announced  by 
Disposa  Ware  Corporation,  4th  and  Cam- 
bria Sts.,  Philadelphia  35.  This  is  a  cooking 
utensil  called  the  Disposa  Pan,  made  of 
rigid  aluminum  which  fits  into  a  sturdy 
steel  frame  w  ith  a  handle.  You  use  the  in- 
sert once  and  throw  it  away,  retaining  of 
course  the  frame.  Or,  if  you  wish,  you 
can  use  the  insert  as  an  individual  plate  to 
scr\  e  the  hot  food,  (^r,  for  that  matter,  you 


can  keep  it  and  use  it  as  often  as  you  wish. 
The  price  of  30  insens  is  $1.65,  and  hold- 
ers with  a  supply  of  inserts  range  in  price 
from  $1.98  to  $2.98. 

FOR  CHIPPED  STOVES 

A  new  kind  of  porcelain,  developed 
especially  to  repair  chipped  gas  and  elec- 
tric ranges,  has  been  announced  by  Tilette 
Cement  Co.,  401  L.afayette  St.,  New  York 
Citj'  3.  Capable  of  withstanding  400°  F., 
Tilettc's  Porcelain  Stove  Repair  will  not 
discolor  or  flake  off.  It  comes  in  a  half- 
ounce  tube  which  sells  for  75',-. 

WRENCH  FOR  TIGHT  CORNERS 

An  ingenious  new  pipe  wrench,  called 
the  Handi-Flex,  now  makes  it  a  simple 
matter  to  handle  hard-to-get-at  work 
which  used  to  be  difficult  or  impossible 
with  the  conventional  tool.  The  Handi- 
Flex  "bends  '  by  a  simple  ratchet  principle, 
permitting  adjustments  to  fit  tight  places, 
and  it  also  serves  as  a  conventional  half- 
inch  ratchet  wrench.  This  is  done  by 
separating  the  head  from  the  handle,  ac- 
complished by  removing  a  pin,  and  per- 
mitting the  handle  to  be  angled  to  get  the 
maximum  torque.  Offered  by  Tedd  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  P.O.  Box  1621,  Rockford,  111.,  it 
sells  for  S7.95. 


MITER  FOR  METAL 

.\  miter  especially  designed  for  hacksaws 
is  being  manufactured  by  Riverside  Enter- 
prises, 111  River  ide.  Corning,  N.  Y.  Called 
the  Miter-All,  it  permits  the  home  crafts- 
man to  cut  metals  or  w  ood  at  precision 
angles.  It  can  handle  stock  up  to  2  inches 
wide  and  I'A  inches  high,  and  is  equipped 
with  guides  that  enable  the  user  to  cut 
angles  from  45  to  90  degrees.  The  tool  can 
be  clamped  in  a  vise  or  mounted  perma- 
nently on  a  work  bench.  The  price  of  the 
miter  is  $4.35  jiostjiaid. 


When  writincj  to  maiutiacttirers  concerning  items  described  here  kindly 
mention  that  you  read  about  them  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine. 
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Here  is  the  beer  brewed  from  nature's 
choicest  ingredients  . . .  aged  slowly, 
the  natural  way.  Every  golden  drop 
tells  you,  "This  is  Budweiser  . . . 
no  other  beer  on  Earth  like  it!" 


Only  Texaco  Dealers  can  serve  you  all  the  way... 

right  across  the  country ! 


TOURING  SERVICE  -  all  over  America!  Your 

nearby  Texaco  Dealer  will  help  >  ou  plan 

your  motor  trips.  Tell  him  where  and  when 
you  want  to  go.  From  Texaco  Touring  Service 
you  will  get  clear,  route-marked  maps.  And  on 
the  road  —  Te.xaco  Dealers  everywhere 

are  eager  to  serve  you. 


REGISTERED  REST  ROOMS  -  clean  across  the  country! 

Texaco  Dealers  invite  you  to  stop  where  \'ou  see  this 

familiar  green  and  white  sign.  It's  your  assurance 
of  cleanliness.  America's  motoring  families  appreciate 
Texaco  Registered  Rest  Rooms  — 

clean  across  the  U.  S.  A. 


CREDIT  CARD  CONVENIENCE  - 
nationwide!  Texaco  National 
Credit  Cards  are  now  used  b\'  more 
tlian  a  million  motorists,  for  added 
convenience.  It's  the  only  petroleum 
credit  card  honored  under  one  sign 
from  coast  to  coast.  Good  in  Canada,  too 
under  the  same  sign  —  the  red  star 
with  the  green  T. 


Texaco 
Touring 
headquarters 

In  all  48  states,  and  Canada, 
too,  you  are  cordially  invited 
to  stop  regularly  whereyou  see 
the  big  red  star  and  green  T. 
It  is  your  assurance  of  con- 
venience, comfort,  courtesy, 
expert  car-care— and  the  finest 
petroleum  products. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 


TOP  CAR  PERFORMANCE - 
coast  to  coast!  One-stop  car-care  specialists- 
Texaco  Dealers  ha\  e  a  complete  line  of  tires, 
batteries,  accessories  and  top  quality 
Texaco  petroleum  products:  New,  top  octane 

Sky  Chief  with  Petrox  —  to  give  you 
more  power,  greater  gasoline  mileage, 
k)nger  engine  life  .  .  .  Fire  Chief  for 
lively  power  at  regular  gasoline  prices  .  .  . 
Advanced  Custom-Made  Havoline 
Motor  Oil  .  .  .  Marfak 

chassis  lubrication.  ^^t. 


TEXACO  PEALERS  in  all  48  states 


TUNE  IN  ..TEXACO  STARTHEATER 
starring  DONALD  O  CONNOR  or 
JIMMY  DURANTE  on  television, 

Texoco  Producfs  are  also  distributed  in  Canada  and  Latin  America  Saturday  nights,  NBC. 


STEINMETZ 


R.   R.   LEAHEY  —  SHOSTAL 


The  Orange  Bowl,  where  the  colorful  Drum  ;in(l  Bugle  Corps  Finals  will  be  held. 


The  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  Sti  t  ani  offer  a  wide  selection  of  game  fish. 


THE  THOUSANDS  of  Lcgionnaircs 
who  flock  to  Greater  Miami  for 
The  American  Legion  Convention 
—October  9-13— will  find  that  the 
city  which  they  last  saw  in  1951  has 
continued  to  grow  into  a  still  more 
fabulous  vacation-land. 

The  popularity  of  "The  Magic 
City"  as  a  place  to  enjoy  yourself 
has  increased  every  year.  The 
American  Legion  has  chosen  it  as 
the  National  Convention  city  for 
the  fourth  time,  and  the  Legion- 
naires who  attend  the  37th  Na- 
tional Convention  will  find  all  the 
( Covt'mucd  on  page  13 ) 


The  Fontainebleau  —  the  big  building  below, 
foreground  —  is  the  newest  and  most  luxurious 
of  the  hotels  on  the  Miami  Beach  "Gold  Coast." 
The  National  Commander's  Dinner  and  the 
Aiixiliarv's  States  Dinner  ^vill  be  held  here. 


H  .1 


c-  • 


H    w.  HANNAU 


Bay  Front  Park  is  Miami's  front  lawn.  The  Park,  on 
Biscayne  Bay,  is  a  tropical  garden  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 


STKINMKTZ 


The  city  Yacht  Basin  in  Bay  Front  Park  is  the  starting 
])oint  for  those  who  want  to  go  fishing  or  sight-seeing. 


To  movie-goers  all  over  the  world,  the  water-skiers  of  beau- 
(ilul  C'\))icss  fiiitdciis  l(C((>i)U'  .1  Floi  id.i   I  radciiKi  i  k 


A  The  guest  at  a  beach  hotel 
has  a  choice  of  pool  or  surf 
bathing  plus  all  the  conven- 
iences and  services  he  desires. 


<  Parrot  Jungle,  where  these 
brilliantly  colored  birds  fly  un- 
caged, is  a  tropical  jungle  not 
far  from  downtown  Miami. 


Legionnaires  will  agree  with 
the  millions  who  have  visited 
Greater  Miami  that  tlie  citv's 
y  fine  bcaclies  can't  be  beat. 
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Here's  where  Legion  dignitaries  and  distinguished  guests  will 
register.  The  McAllister  will  be  the  Legion's  Headquarters  Hotel. 


Dinner  Key  Exj>osition  Hall,  where  the  opening  convention  session 
will  be  held.  The  1948  and  1951  sessions  were  also  held  here. 


After  Monday,  convention  sessions  will  be  held  at  Municipal 
Auditorium  in  Bay  Front  Park  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 


When  the  ladies  are  free  of  their  other  duties,  they'll  enjoy 
the  pool  at  the  Delano  Hotel  —  Headquarters  for  the  Auxiliary. 


CONTINUED 

How  to  Enjoy  an  American  Legion  Convention 

AT  MIAMI 

National  Convention  October  9-13 

old  attractions  they  knew  before,  as  well  as 
many  new  ones. 

Miami  boasts  of  something  for  everybody. 
Whether  you're  a  "doer"  or  "sitter,"  there's 
something  for  you. 

Greater  Miami  is  perhaps  best  known  for 
its  miles  of  beaches.  Two  of  the  most  popular 
are  Matheson  Hammock  and  Crandon  Park, 
both  open  to  the  public.  In  addition,  virtu- 
ally all  the  major  hotels  have  their  own  pri- 
vate swimming  pools,  many  of  which  are  large 
and  elaborate. 

If  you're  a  fisherman,  you'll  be  interested 
in  the  estimate  made  by  one  expert  that  there 
are  600  varieties  of  fish  in  the  Miami  area.  You 
can  fish  from  the  shore,  in  a  rowboat,  or  off 
the  bridges;  or  you  can  take  one  of  the  luxuri- 
ous charter  boats  out  to  sea. 

Skippers  will  take  you  out  to  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  you  will 
be  in  a  position  to  take  the  hard-fighting  tuna, 
sailfish,  and  other  deep  sea  denizens. 

If  you  like  to  have  your  water  sports  on  the 
leisurely  side,  there  are  motor  boats  and 
yachts  and  some  370  square  miles  of  sheltered 
water  in  Biscayne  Bay  to  enjoy. 

If  your  tastes  run  to  dry  land  and  you  en- 
joy golfing,  an  even  dozen  courses  are  waiting 
for  you  to  break  par.  For  tennis  fans,  there 
are  hundreds  of  excellent  courts. 

Perhaps  you  really  haven't  had  a  chance  on 
previous  visits  to  see  the  modern  city  of 
Miami  with  its  gleaming  buildings  and  beau- 
tiful parks.  Outstanding  among  the  latter  is 
Everglades  National  Park,  the  only  subtropi- 
cal park  in  the  United  States.  Another,  Bay 
Front  Park,  has  39  acres  with  more  than 
10,000  trees  and  plants  from  tropical  countries 
all  over  the  world.  A  modern  amphitheater 
provides  a  backdrop  for  concerts  and  other 
entertainment  offered  free  for  park  visitors. 

Visitors  who  like  good  food  find  Miami 
ready  to  serve  them.  The  city  is  built  to  pro- 
vide food  in  quantity,  and  some  3,500  restau- 
rants offer  a  wide  variety  of  cuisine  at  all 
price  ranges. 

Churchgoers  attending  the  Convention  can 
occupy  as  much  time  as  they  wish  visiting  the 
scores  of  houses  of  worship  which  the  city 
has  to  offer.  Each  denomination  has  built  edi- 
fices representing  the  best  architectural  styles 
of  the  old  world,  and  these  add  to  the  impos- 
ing beauty  of  Miami. 

Mostly,  though,  the  vacationer  will  enjoy 
the  subtropical  climate  with  temperatures  that 
average  just  over  70  degrees  all  winter  long. 
He'll  be  able  to  do  his  shopping  in  some  of 
the  finest  shops  in  the  country  and  take  his 
leisure  at  the  hotels  which  have  become  fam- 
ous throughout  the  world  for  their  luxury 
and  comfort. 

For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Legionnaire,  this  Octo- 
ber, Greater  Miami  will  be  the  scene  of  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  vacation.        the  end 
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auldlAereie  A  MOTHFR  RUSSIAN 


One  reason  for  (lie  cnrrent  peace  campaign  l)y  (lie  r<Mls 
nia}  he  louiid  in  (lie  activities  of  the  nn(h'rgronn<l  calh^l  NTS. 


By  EDITH  KERMIT  ROOSEVELT 


WHEN  A  DEPARTMENT  director  in 
Krasnoyarsk,  Russia,  hired  a  pretty 
blonde  secretary  he  perhaps  should 
have  checked  her  credentials  more  care- 
fully. In  a  week  she  and  the  minister 
of  justice's  secret  files  and  other  official 
papers  had  disappeared.  Shamefaced,  he 
reported  this  "enemy  of  the  people"  to 
the  local  police. 


with  a  provisional  government  based  on 
the  free  choice  of  the  people. 

The  world-wide  organization  has 
given  the  reds  trouble  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  It  has  caused 
defection  among  Soviet  personnel 
abroad.  Charged  with  secret  missions, 
its  agents  have  penetrated  into  the  heart 


gressional  testimony  of  Nikolai  Khokh- 
lov,  former  AIVD  captain.  Last  May 
21  (1954)  he  told  Chairman  William  E. 
Jcnncr  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  that  the  .M\^D  considers 
NTS  so  dangerous  that  Khokhlov  was 
placed  in  charge  of  an  assassination  plot 
against  Ccorgi  Okolovich,  NTS  leader. 
Khokhlov  said  that  Okolovich  VA  as  "the 
soul  of  all  secret  intelligence  work  di- 
rected against  the  Soviet  Union."  The 


Ht^  cboedm 


These  balloons  carry  timing  de- 
vices which  release  NTS  leaflets 
over   j)redetermined   red  targets. 


This  anti-communist  poster 
a])|)eared  in  Potsdam.  In 
the  rear  are  red  barracks. 


Messages  such  as  this  comment- 
ing on  Stalin's  death  are  scrawled 
on  Soviet  box  cars  inside  Russia. 


Next,  this  same  charmer— now  a  red- 
head—found work  under  a  different 
name  as  secretary  to  the  president  of 
the  Irkutsk  district  (a  healthy  distance 
from  Krasnoyarsk.)  She  presented  cer- 
tificates she  had  forged  in  the  name  of 
Krasnoyarsk's  minister  of  justice  to  the 
Irkutsk  County  police.  Through  this 
ruse  she  obtained  "legal"  releases  for 
several  "mad  Fascist  beasts"  who  were 
being  held  in  Irkutsk  prison.  Then, 
w  ithout  so  much  as  a  farewell,  she  de- 
parted, forged  passport  in  hand. 

This  incident  was  described  in 
ri\n\ia,  the  official  communist  part\' 
organ  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Ladies  like 
her  become  useful  members  of  NTS, 
the  Russian  Underground.  NTS,  a 
revolutionary  emigre  group,  is  one  of 
the  more  effective  anticommunist  or- 
ganizations operating  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Known  in  English 
as  the  National  Alliance  of  Russian 
Solidarists,  NTS  aims  to  overthrow  the 
present  Soviet  regime  and  replace  it 
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of  the  U.S.S.R.  itself.  NTS  bal- 
loons rain  leaflets  on  Soviet 
uranium  mines  and  military  in- 
stallations. Its  special  "printing 
presses,"  concealed  in  the  soles 
of  shoes,  are  smuggled  across  the 
German  border  into  the  Soviet 
zone  for  use  in  the  printing  of 
thousands  of  pamphlets.  On 
fences  by  Soviet  embassies  and 
on  boxcars  bound  for  Siberia  is 
chalked  the  NTS  slogan:  "Death 
to  the  tyrants,  freedom  for  the 
workers!" 

As  NTS  activities  swell  the 
files  of  the  iMVD,  the  Soviet 
secret  police,  fear  causes  man>' 
a  red  hatchetman  a  sleepless 
night.  Sometime  there  may 
come  a  day  of  judgment  for  the 
henchmen  of  a  tyrann>'  un- 
known to  the  civilized  world 
since  Attila  the  Hun. 

Soviet  dread  of  NTS  activities 
was  revealed  in  the  recent  con- 


A  Two  transmitters  of  Radio  Free  Russia 
beamed  to  red  troops.  They  break  up  broadcasts. 


This  NTS  newspaper  is  a  forgery  ol  the  oHicial 
▼  Army  newsj)aper.  Its  contents  are  ex])losive. 
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though  Soviet  personnel  are  closely 
watched  b\'  their  ow  n  security  people, 
emigres  do  manage  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  social  contacts  with  red  citi- 
zens. NTS  operatives  claim  that  once 
friendly  relations  are  established,  poli- 
tics is  discussed  frankly  and  they  "try 
to  raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of  Soviet 
personnel  and  to  offer  alternative  solu- 
tions." 

NTS  believes  that  through  even  the 
smallest  chink  in  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 


l^jp    From  this  grim  building  the 
Russians  run  East  Germany. 
But  there  have  been  defec- 
^      tions  even  from  headquarters. 


captain  in  Russia's  secret  police  in- 
formed Okolovich  of  the  assignment 
and  defected  to  the  West.  Brought  to 
the  United  States,  Khokhlov  told  the 
Senate  subcommittee  that  /\1VD  files 
showed  NTS  to  be  "a  ver>'  strong  or- 
ganization in  carr\  ing  its  fight  against 
the  Soviet  government."  Khokhlov  said 
this  "large  organization"  is  "a  most  fear- 
ful thing  to  them  (the  Soviet  rulers) 
because  this  is  the  movement  of  the 
Russian  people." 

To  stamp  out  any  possible  re\  ok  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  or  its  satellite  countries, 
the  Soviet  government  has  embarked 
on  a  plan  of  kidnapping  and  murder 
against  key  NTS  leaders.  Two  months 
after  Khokhlovs  flight  to  the  \\^est, 
Soviet  gauleiters  successfully  kidnapped 
from  \\'est  Berlin  Dr.  Alexander  Trush- 
novich,  prominent  NTS  leader  and 
head  of  the  Russian  Rescue  Committee. 
A  modern  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  Trush- 
nov'ich  helped  victims  trapped  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  to  escape  red  terror. 

The  "underground  railroad"  in  Ger- 
many works  this  way:  Secret  NTS 
agents  among  Soviet  occupation  troops 
facilitate  the  escape  of  defectors  or  of 
their  own  agents  who  are  in  danger  of 
discover)'.  When  escapees  arrive  in 
\\'est  Berlin  the  Russian  Rescue  Com- 
mittee finds  them  jobs  and  gives  them 
clothing,  medical  care  and  legal  advice. 
Trushnovich's  position  in  both  these 
groups  made  him  w  idel>'  known  among 
the  Soviet  occupation  troops.  As  a  sym- 
bol of  communist  resistance  in  Ger- 
many, he  became  a  marked  man. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Trushnovich,  like 
that  of  Georgi  Okolovich,  was  turned 
over  to  the  "Ninth  Section,"  the  Soviet 
MVD  branch  charged  with  political 
assassination  and  terroristic  activities 
abroad.  On  April  13  (1954),  according 
to  West  German  police,  Trushnovich 
was  lured  to  the  home  of  Soviet  Agent 


Heinz  Glaeske.  There,  he  was  over- 
powered by  red  goons,  beaten  into  un- 
consciousness, and  forced  into  the  back 
seat  of  a  1953  Opel  Kapitan.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  Soviet  radio  broadcast 
news  of  the  "voluntary  visit"  of  Dr. 
Trushnovich  to  the  "workers'  paradise." 
Since  the  Soviets  failed  to  obtain  a 
broadcast  of  the  doctor's  voice  for 
propaganda  purposes,  NTS  members 


Here  are  two  of  many  who  have  defected 
to  NTS,  Capt.  Tuhnon  and  Sgt.  Novazhitski. 


NTS  claims  it  infiuenced  Soviet  troops  who  refused  to  fire  on  Germans  in  1953. 


theorize  their  former  leader  withstood 
all  torture  and  "brain  w  ashing"  or  was 
murdered  by  the  reds. 

Not  all  NTS  assignments,  however, 
are  either  as  dangerous  or  as  sensa- 
tional as  those  of  Trushnovich  or  Oko- 
lovich. "Above  ground"  NTS  work  in 
the  free  world  is  devoted  to  winning 
friends  for  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
For  instance,  agents  get  in  touch  with 
Soviet  diplomats,  members  of  trade  or- 
ganizations or  missions  and  attempt  to 
influence  them. 

The  United  Nations  in  New  York 
City  is  a  particularly  fertile  field  for 
NTS  activities  since  several  dozen  So- 
viet citizens  are  employed  there.  Al- 


Soviets  may  see  and  seek  the  better  life 
of  the  West.  One  NTS  agent,  Michael 
Shubin,  described  how  a  UN  Soviet 
translator  was  surprised  when  told  he 
could  freely  photograph  New  York.  By 
contrast,  foreigners  in  Moscow  are  un- 
der stringent  "security"  restrictions. 

"Even  if  politics  is  not  discussed," 
Shubin  said,  "these  differences  between 
a  free  government  and  their  own  may 
sow  small  seeds  of  doubt  in  their  minds. 
Plant  many  such  doubts  and  one  day 
they  may  bear  fruit." 

NTS  tries  to  seize  the  propaganda 
initiative  and  strike  everywhere  as  situ- 
ations present  themselves.  Last  Septem- 
(Coiitinned  on  page  60) 
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LEADERS  WANTED 


Urgently  Needed  to  Assume  Positions  of 
RSnsibility  in  The  Am^^^^^ 

Training  given  will  open  "P  ^JP^ 
opportunities  in  government  an  e  s^^^^^^^ 

Apply  ready  for  .orK  at  your  local  AMERICAN  LEGION  POST. 


By  SEABORN 

THF,  BASIS  OF  iHF,  American  .s\  srcni  of  government  is  ma- 
jority rule.  AV'c  elect  our  officials  on  that  basis.  When 
our  lawmakers  consider  legislation,  that  legislation  is 
adopted  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of  their  vf)tes.  If  those  laws 
are  tested  before  the  Supreme  Court,  a  5-4  vote  can  be,  and 
often  is,  decisix  e. 

Conditioned  to  this,  Americans  engage  in  violent  political 
arguments  before  election  time,  but  bow  to  the  wishes  of  the 
maiority— even  a  small  majoritx'— \\'hen  the  ballots  have  been 
counted.  They  take  strong  positions  on  laws  being  consid- 
ered, but  once  Congress  enacts  a  law  —  even  if  only  b\'  n 
one-vote  majority' —  thej'  accept  it  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
And  e\  en  tiiougii  a  .>-4  vote  of  the  Supreme  Coiu't  may  dis- 
turb many  Americans,  they  all  recogni/e  the  decision  as 
binding. 

In  view  of  this,  one  of  the  great  political  mysteries  of  our 
time  has  to  do  \\  ith  National  Security  Training.  Our  demo- 
cratic system,  as  a  rule,  is  remarkably  efficient  in  sensing  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  responding  to  those  wishes.  If 
there  is  any  criticism,  it  is  that  the  mechanism  is  inclined 
to  i)c  overly-sensitive  and  likely  to  move  in  response  to 
mere  suggestions.  How  ever,  this  has  certainly  not  been  the 
case  with  National  Security  Training. 

Thirty-si.x  years  ago,  The  American  Legion  started  call- 
ing for  action  for  a  program  of  security  training,  and  in  the 
intervening  years  the  American  public  has  come  to  realize 
the  righteousness  of  the  Legion's  cause.  After  all,  two  w  ars 
can  teach  a  great  deal  about  the  need  for  preparedness. 

Since  1942  the  Gallup  Poll  has  made  annual  studies  as  to 
public  sentiment  on  NST,  and  in  all  tiiose  years  the  per- 
centage favoring  it  has  never  been  lower  than  63  per  cent. 


P.  COLLINS    NATIONAL  COMMANDER,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

In  January  of  tiiis  >  ear,  75  per  cent  said  they  favored  Na- 
tional Security  Training;  only  22  per  cent  opposed  it;  and 
3  per  cent  expressed  no  opinion. 

How  can  anyone  explain  this?  Projecting  the  hgures 
of  these  accurate  samplings  of  public  opinion,  w  e  find  that 
from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  our  fellow  citizens 
want  NST  as  a  practical,  realistic  method  of  building  a 
strong,  trained  reserve  force.  Why  has  the  democratic 
process  failed  so  glaringly  in  this  case,  nullifying  the  clear 
mandate  of  the  people? 

There's  only  one  answer.  \ Ou  and  1  and  our  fellow- 
citizens,  the  world's  most  practical  people,  have  not  given 
ourselves  the  kind  of  leadership  w  hich  can  get  the  job  done. 

I  don't  mean  party  leadership  or  committee  leadership.  I 
mean  leadership  by  every  member  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
1  mean  the  kind  of  .statesmanship  that  w  ill  put  the  nation's 
security  ahead  of  personal,  political  considerations  and  will 
reflect  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  o\erwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

What  The  American  Legion  has  done  these  past  36  years 
in  securing  public  support  of  our  National  Security  Train- 
ing program  has  been  necessary  and  commendable.  But  it 
will  be  meaningless  unless  we  achieve  our  final  objectix  e:  A 
training  program  that  w  ill  produce  a  large,  effecti\  e  military 
reserve. 

We  must  make  a  higher  caliber  of  leadership  available, 
and  when  I  say  "we"  I  am  referring  specifically  to  Legion- 
naires, working  through  The  American  Legion.  We  have 
the  facilities  to  train  and  make  leaders,  and  our  primary 
job  should  be  to  put  these  facilities  to  work.  By  doing  so 
we  will  not  only  come  up  with  a  bigger  and  better  Legion, 
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but  the  leadership  that  we  develop  can  be  channeled  into 
fields  which  will  mean  a  better  community,  State,  and  nation. 

Let  us  take  stock  of  our  organization  and  its  potential  in 
this  respect.  We  have  at  the  present  time  a  membership  of 
approximately  2,800,000.  This  makes  us  the  nation's  biggest 
veterans  organization,  but  it  is  nothing  to  be  complacent 
about.  There  are,  after  all,  approximately  18,000,000  veterans 
who  dov^t  belong. 

Equally  serious  is  the  fact  that  many  of  our  members  are 
Legionnaires  in  name  only.  They  are  in  the  Legion  but  that 
is  all,  and  that  isn't  enough.  Certainly  it  is  not  enough  if 
we  are  to  do  the  job  that  we  should  be  doing  for  each  other 
and  for  our  country.  And  the  main  job  that  we  should  be 
doing  is  providing  leadership  for  the  country. 

However,  before  we  start  thinking  in  terms  of  providing 
leadership  for  the  country  at  large,  we  should  first  give 
serious  attention  to  the  developing  of  leadership  at  home  — 
right  at  the  Post  level. 

Having  visited  many  Posts  since  I  became  National  Com- 
mander, I  believe  I  can  qualify  as  an  expert  on  the  subject, 
and  one  thing  that  constantly  amazes  me  is  the  way  in  which 
they  differ.  I  have  seen  striking  variations  in  the  same  De- 


and  another  which  built  and  operates  the  town's  hospital. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  these  and  other  Posts  have  made 
The  American  Legion  the  focal  point  of  their  respective 
communities.  In  those  places  the  whole  town  revolves  around 
The  American  Legion,  and  is  closely  integrated  with  it. 
However,  this  is  not  to  say  that  those  Posts  are  interested 
in  only  those  particular  programs.  They  make  marksman- 
ship or  model  planes  or  civic  activities  a  major  program, 
and  thereby  build  up  interest  and  good  will,  and  attract 


The  model  plane  meet  had  the  entire  community  buzzing. 


In  one  community,  Legionnaires  ran  the  ])arks  and  pools. 

partment,  the  same  District,  the  same  County.  At  one  Post, 
Legionnaires  will  turn  out  in  droves  to  fill  their  meeting 
hall  to  overflowing,  and  the  meeting  will  be  vibrant  with 
enthuiasm.  Only  a  few  miles  away,  a  meeting  will  be  almost 
deserted,  attended  by  only  a  few  discouraged  officers  who 
wonder  v/hy  the  members  won't  put  in  an  appearance. 

There  is  one  thing  that  almost  invariably  makes  the  dif- 
ference —  leadership! 

I've  heard  it  said  that  one  reason  for  the  apathy  we  often 
find  is  that  the  younger  men  refuse  to  take  hold  and  run 
things  the  way  the  older  men  did.  From  what  I've  seen,  that 
argument  does  not  hold  up.  We  have  many  first-rate  Posts 
that  are  being  run  by  young  veterans,  so  let's  stop  using  that 
alibi  and  find  the  real  cause. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  programs,  properly  managed  by  good 
leaders,  that  make  a  Post  successful.  We  sometimes  hear  the 
argument  that  the  Legion  has  too  many  programs,  but  that 
generality  does  not  prove  out  when  you  see  how  certain 
Posts  use  programs  intelligently.  I  am  purposely  not  going 
to  name  specific  Posts,  since  I  cannot  cite  every  Post  that  is 
doing  a  wonderful  job  in  this  respect.  However,  I  have  seen 
a  large  ballpark  filled  with  children  and  parents  —  and  many 
Legionnaires  —  participating  in  a  model  airplane  meet.  I 
know  of  a  Post  where  marksmanship  is  featured,  and  it  is 
a  center  for  hundreds  from  miles  around  who  like  to  shoot 
and  hunt  —  not  to  mention  law  enforcement  officers  who  use 
the  Post's  range  facilities.  I  know  of  a  southern  Post  which 
operates  the  swimming  pools  and  parks  in  the  community, 


members.  However,  other  Legion  activities  are  not  slighted. 
The  point,  then,  seems  to  be  to  think  in  terms  of  getting 
some  life  in  the  Post,  through  careful  selection  of  a  program 
that  will  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  community.  That 
is  not  likely  to  happen  if  you  think  in  terms  of  a  tightly 
knit  little  group  that  likes  to  sit  around  the  Post,  playing 
cards  and  otherwise  socializing.  In  fact,  the  average  home 
today  has  excellent  entertainment  facilities,  and  most  Posts 
can't  compete.  Many  veterans  have  told  me  they've  never 
joined  the  Legion  because  they  don't  see  why  they  should 
pay  dues  to  do  things  they  can  do  better  at  home.  And  be- 
sides, they  say,  they  have  more  important  things  to  do  than 
just  sit  around. 

That  last  reason,  I  think,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  thing.  It 
explains  why  Posts  with  interesting  programs  have  good 
turnouts  and  good  member-getting  records.  And  it  points 
to  something  quite  significant. 

The  kind  of  fellow  we  want 
Legionnaire  is  not  the  kind  who 
likes  to  sit  around.  Doesn't  it 
make  sense  to  offer  him 


A  marksmanship  j)rogiam  made  the  Post  a  community  center. 

something  to  do  which  he  will  feel  is  at  least  as  important 
as  the  things  he  normally  does  in  his  home?  In  short,  why 
not  offer  the  veterans  in  your  community  a  chance  to  show 
leadership? 

This  of  course  does  not  mean  that  five  minutes  after 
you've  signed  up  a  new  member  you  elect  him  Commander 
of  the  Post.  But  let  him  get  the  idea  that  he  can  make  it. 
Give  him  some  responsibility  and  don't  let  him  think  he  is 
merely  looked  upon  as  a  fellow  who  is  needed  to  buy 
chances  or  tickets  to  a  dance  or  {Continued  on  page  52) 
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A  flotilla  about  to  be  raised  in  the  jNIoss  Bluff  canal  locks  in  Florida. 


By  ED  SPANKE 

THERE  NEVER  \\  AS  a  legal  requirement 
in  this  country  that  to  own  a  yacht 
a  person  had  to  be  a  millionaire.  Still, 
it  helped.  Yachts  \\  ere  custom-made  and 
even  the  expenditure  of  a  small  fortune 
on  the  boat  itself  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. As  the  saying  goes,  "it  wasn't  the 
cost  but  the  upkeep."  One  had  to  be- 
long to  a  s\\  ank  club.  A  crew  had  to  be 
employed  to  run  and  maintain  the  ves- 
sel. And  there  were  clothes  to  be 
bought,  entertaining  to  be  done,  and 
so  on. 

Today  things  are  different. 

In  A\'isconsin,  members  of  the  Osh- 
kosh  Outboard  Club  have  become  ac- 
customed to  pla>'ing  host  to  as  many 
as  1,000  visiting  boaters  on  a  Sunday 
cruise.  The  club's  dues  are  50  cents  a 
month.  Its  commodore  is  a  barber  shop 
proprietor;  its  vice  commodore  is  an 
athletic  coach  in  the  public  schools;  its 
membership  includes  manufacturers, 
bankers,  and  business  executives. 

From  Chicago  this  summer,  members 
of  the  South  and  Suburban  Boat  Club 
are  taking  their  boats  by  trailer  all  the 
way  to  Canada  to  see  just  how  much  of 
Dog  Lake,  60  miles  north  of  Fort 
William,  is  navigable.  (There's  some 
(]ucstion  on  that  point;  official  hydrog- 
raphers  are  kept  busy  charting  the 
deeper  channels  of  larger  bodies  of 
water.)  Club  commodore  is  the  30-year- 
old  president  of  a  metal  fabricating 
firm;  other  officials  include  a  truck 
ih  i\  cr,  a  school  principal,  and  a  politi- 


The  laiiiil)  studies  a  niaj)  ol  the  route. 


cian.  Dues  for  membership  are  S6  a 
year. 

A  popular  spot  for  tlie  Pasadena  Out- 
board Club  is  the  Salton  Sea,  in  the 
heart  of  California's  "desert  empire.  " 
The  club's  insignia  depicts  a  shorts-clad 
figure  struggling  across  a  desert  under 
a  blasting  sun  with  an  outboard  motor 
on  his  back. 

In  \V> oniing,  members  of  the  Chc\  - 
enne  Boating  (>iiib  fiml  nothing  imusual 
in  trailering  their  boats  300  to  400  miles 
overland  for  a  few  hours  of  fishing  or 
cruising. 

That's  a  sampling  of  w  hat's  going  on 
nowadays  in  the  yacht  club  set  — or, 


more  accurateh',  in  a  new  species  of 
that  genus,  w  hich  was  first  encountered 
in  early  postwar  times  and  can  now  be 
found  w  herever  roads  lead  to  w  ater. 

The  popular-priced  yacht  club,  as 
exemplified  by  organizations  of  out- 
boarding  fans,  has  brought  the  joys  of 
boating  and  the  freedom  of  the  nation's 
waterways  to  dwellers  in  deserts  and 
cliff-like  apartments;  to  residents  of  big 
cities  and  countr\'side  communities;  to 
persons  w  ho  until  a  few  >'ears  ago  had 
no  opportunity  to  realize  the  dream  of 
exploring  the  peace  and  solitude  and 
adventiuMug  possibilities  of  rivers,  lakes, 
sloughs,  creeks,  co\  es,  and  sounds. 

The  t\pical  yachtsman,  1955  out- 
boarding  style,  is  amphibious  and  high- 
ly mobile.  Between  nautical  excursions 
and  en  route  to  them,  he  keeps  his  boat 
on  a  frailer.  He  considers  any  water- 
was  an\  w  here  to  be  "home  w  aters."  If 
the  boating  possibilities  of  the  next 
count\%  the  next  State,  or  some  distant 
region  appeal  to  him,  he  hooks  his 
trailer-boine  craft  to  the  famih'  auto- 
mol)ile  and  goes.  His  logbook  could  be 
summed  up:    "Another  day  — another 


waterway."  During  the  course  of  a  sea- 
son, his  boat  may  have  traveled  more 
over  highways  than  over  water. 

This  change  in  the  yachting  scene 
has  come  about  since  approximately 
1947.  Sociologists  w  ill  undoubtedly  get 
aroiuid  to  offering  footnoted  explana- 
tions. In  addition  to  citing  deeper  so- 
ciological reasons,  they  may  remember 
to  point  out  that  1947  was  the  year 
when  factory-built  small-boat  trailers 
became  available  for  the  first  time  in 
quantit)',  when  outboard  motor  manu- 
facturers were  marketing  a  product  that 
didn't  require  the  ministrations  of 
skilled  mechanics,  and  boat  builders  be- 
gan making  hulls  that  could  accommo- 
date comfortably  mama,  papa,  and  the 
kids  on  family  excursions. 

A\'hatever  the  reasons,  there  it  was  a 
Sunday  summer  morning  of  last  year 
and  the  Oshkosh  Outboard  Club  had 
on  its  hands  some  1,000  owners  and 
crew  members  (ranging  in  age  from  16 
months  to  82  years)  of  approximately 
300  boats  from  seven  States  who  had 
heard  the  news  that  Oshkosh  was  put- 
ting on  its  annual  family  cruise.  (The 
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Launching  a  boat  at  the  water's  edge  for  the  Oshkosh  Outboard  Club  cruise.  More  than  a  thousand  persons  took  pan. 


guests  included  this  outboard  owner 
and  his  family;  at  that  time  they  lived 
in  a  14th-floor  apartment  in  Chicago, 
150  miles  south  of  Oshkosh,  and  stored 
their  15-foot  trailer-borne  boat  in  the 
two-car  garage  of  a  kinsman  who  had 
a  home  in  a  suburb.) 

Originally,  the  cruise  had  been  strict- 
ly a  local  affair  for  members  of  the 
Oshkosh  club.  But  the  word  had  been 
spread  via  newspaper  mentions  and  ex- 
changed club  bulletins  that  the  32  miles 
of  waterway  between  Oshkosh  and 
Fremont  provided  an  intriguing  setting 
for  cruising  in  company. 

In  1952  and  1953,  the  cruise  had  at- 
tracted some  700  persons— crewing  over 
200  craft.  The  hosts  had  a  general  idea 
of  what  to  expect  for  the  1954  event, 
and  they  worked  out  the  details  in  their 


meetings  in  the  Legion  hall  which,  in 
addition  to  its  other  uses,  serves  as  the 
Oshkosh  equivalent  of  a  yacht  club 
headquarters. 

Hotel  and  motel  facilities  were  made 
available  for  the  early-arriving  guests. 
Thoroughfares  were  marked  with  signs 
pointing  the  way  to  a  municipal  park 
on  the  Fox  River  where  boats  could  be 
launched  from  trailers.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  the  city  fathers  to  have 
the  shoreline  graded  and  graveled  to 
make  it  easy  to  back  the  trailered  boats 
to  the  water's  edge  for  launching. 

Between  8  and  10  a.m.  Sunday,  the 
launching  site  resembled  an  invasion 
beach  in  reverse.  Cruise  masters  of  the 
host  club,  equipped  with  bull-horn 
megaphones,  directed  the  launching  of 
the  visiting  fleet.  Along  the  quarter- 


The  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Outboard  Club  prepares  for  its  cruise  up  the  scenic  Oklawaha  River. 


mile-long  waterfront,  boat  owners 
inched  their  autos  and  trailers  backward 
to  the  water,  launched  their  boats, 
loaded  family  crews  and  lunch  baskets, 
pulled  their  empty  trailers  forward  to 
a  parking  area  to  make  \\  ay  for  others 
waiting  to  launch,  then  boarded  their 
craft  to  take  the  helm  and  start  upriver. 
In  two  hours,  the  visitors'  and  the  hosts' 
boats  were  in  the  \\  ater  and  under  way 
in  groups  of  ten. 

Heading  northwest,  the  cruise  fol- 
lowed a  \\  ater  trail  that  olTered  skippers 
and  crew  members  a  variety  of  naviga- 
tional experiences. 

At  the  start,  on  the  wide  and  deep- 
flowing  Fox,  there  was  nothing  much 
to  do  but  set  the  throttle  and  lean  back 
and  enjoy  the  scenery  —  the  tree-bor- 
dered shoreline  and  summer  residences, 
and  back  of  them,  farm  land  and  rolling 
hills. 

But  then  the  waterway  widened  to 
become  Lake  Butte  des  iNIorts,  and  on 
this  day  the  wind  kicked  up  waves  that 
sent  spray  over  bows  and  jolted  the 
skippers'  arms  as  they  maneuvered  to 
keep  on  course. 

Then  a  quiet  river  again,  the  Wolf, 
and  the  boats  ran  themselves,  with  only 
occasional  attention  to  wheels  required. 

Before  the  river's  interest  paled,  the 
cruise  was  on  big  waters.  Lakes  Poygan 
and  Winneconne,  where  the  shore  to 
the  north  and  west  appeared  as  a  green- 
ish-black line  on  the  horizon  and  where 
the  waves  were  active  enough  to  make 
skippers  concentrate  on  their  boat  han- 
dling and  the  passengers  hold  onto  their 
seats. 

Ahead,  dimly  visible  at  first,  was  the 
entrance  to  Boom  Bay  cutoff,  a  short- 
cut channel  dredged  through  meadow- 
land  and  shallows  many  years  ago  for 
the  transit  of  giant  log  booms  of  early 
lumbering  days.  "Watch  for  Boom  Bay 
cutoff,"  the  voices  behind  the  bull- 
horns had  cautioned  at  the  launching. 
"It's  not  too  easy  to  find.  If  >  ou're  not 
( Continued  on  page  49 ) 
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By  TOM  MAHONEY 

"I^IiTROIT    MATRON    DIES    of  OvCldiet- 

U  ing;  Struggled  for  Years  to  Cut 
Weight."  This  headhne  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  The  New  York 
Times.  While  nearly  every  detail  in  the 
dispatch  was  disputed  later  and  some- 
thing else  went  on  the  death  certificate, 
there  was  agreement  on  the  fact  that 
a  44-\'car-old  society  woman  lost  her 
life  coincidentally  with  bringing  her 
weight  down  to  120  pounds  by  dieting. 

Her  diet  was  principally  hard  boiled 
eggs,  pepper  and  raw  coffee.  The  hus- 
band of  the  5-foot  7-inch  woman  was 
convinced  it  ruined  her  health.  "It  was 
a  strange  thing,"  said  her  son.  "iMother 
had  the  best  of  doctors  and  they  all 
w  arned  her  not  to  diet." 

An  even  stranger  case  was  re- 
corded by  another  newspaper  under  the 
headline:  "Diet  Hysteria  Kills  Girl; 
Lived  10  Years  on  Pop."  The  victim  of 
this  tragedy  was  an  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  girl  who  had  been  a  student  at 
New  York  University.  At  19,  she  be- 
came convinced  that  she  could  digest 
only  lemonade,  ginger  ale  and  an  oc- 
casional lollipop.  After  a  decade  of  this 
diet,  she  died.  An  autopsy  was  per- 
formed and  the  cause  of  death  was 
listed  as  chronic  malnutrition,  in  other 
words,  simply  starvation. 

Even  if  it  isn't  fatal,  ovcrdieting  can 
have  serious  physical  and  emotional 
effects.  Dr.  Hilde  Bruch,  New  York 
psychiatrist,  in  a 
recent  medical 
paper  described  the 
cases  of  three 
young  women  who 
i)ecame  mentally 
disturbed  in  at- 
tempting to  bring 
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Everywiiere  you  go  people  are  cutting  down  on 
the  calories.  In  your  case  it  may  not  be  necessary. 


vitamin 


Reducing  has  become 
bin;  business,  as  nianufac-       '  --^^ 
1  urei  s  |>lu!J  products  that  ^.J'' 
arc  huking  in  calories. 

down  their  weight.  Besides  making  the 
subject  hungry  and  irritable,  starvation 
from  ovcrdieting  may  knock  out  the 
body's  master  gland,  the  pituitary, 
which  influences  the  sex  glands  and 
many  others.  Dr.  William  H.  Perloff 
and  other  Philadelphia  doctors  reported 
such  a  case  last  summer  in  the  Jo/iriml 
of  the  Aiiicricaii  Medical  Association. 
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This  involved  a  girl  who  at  age  15 
brought  her  weight  down  by  diet  from 
150  to  90  pounds  which  she  maintained. 
She  did  not  realize  it  but  her  glands 
were  affected  and  menstruation  ceased 
at  18.  Two  years  later  she  had  "a  bro- 
ken romance"  and  cut  her  weight  fur- 
ther to  82  pounds  and  held  it  there.  At 
age  27,  this  brought  her  to  the  Phila- 
delphia General  Hospital  in  a  state  of 
starvation. 

With  no  medicine  except 
pills,  she  was  encouraged  to 
eat  more.  As  she  began  to 
.^gain  weight,  she  also  gained 
some  insight  into  her  emo- 
tional problems.  When  she 
reached  95  pounds,  her 
glands  began  to  function 
again,  the  menstrual  func- 
tion returned.  In  IS  months, 
she  weighed  105  pounds 
and  was  more  attractive  and 
happier  than  she  had  been 
in  many  years. 

Fortunately  few  people 
are  as  hysterical  as  the 


women  in  these  cases.  But  what  hap- 
pened to  them  illustrates  the  hazards  of 
thoughtless  and  overenthusiastic  par- 
ticipation in  the  current  dieting  and 
weight-reducing  craze.  This  has  been 
aptly  termed  "the  great  American  ob- 
session." It  was  going  strong  under  its 
own  power  and  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  sellers  of  "health  foods,"  a 
term  deplored  by  both  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  American 
Medical  Association's  Council  on  Foods 
and  Nutrition,  when 
Christian  Dior,  the  Paris 
dressmaker,  decreed  that 
this  is  to  be  the  year  of 
"the  long  lean  look." 
This  made  reducing 
frenziedly  fashionable. 

A  deluge  of  pro- 
nouncements that  excess 
weight  shortens  life  also 
has  enrolled  millions  of 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the 
reducing.    One  240- 

If  your  torebears 
were  big  people  and 
you  are  too,  dieting 
may  cause  trouble. 


pounder  pursued  the  idea  so  eagerh'  in 
Los  Angeles  that  he  was  arrested  for 
steaUng  reducing  pills.  The  ramifica- 
tions are  wide. 

Calories  are  the  No.  1  topic  of  con- 
versation in  bars,  boudoirs  and  drawing 
rooms.  Anybody  who  eats  dessert  is 
considered  to  be  living  dangerously. 
^\'hile  the  sale  of  so-called  dietetic 
foods  has  passed  $100,000,000  a  >-ear,  the 
bakery  business  is  off  and  so  is  sugar. 
Sales  of  both  hard  liquor  and  beer  have 
dropped. 

"The  deliberate  effort  to  lower  body 
weight,"  says  Dr.  Bruch,  "may  ^\ell  be 
called  an  ail-American  preoccupation. 
It  is  no  longer  solely  a  medical  concern; 
it  has  become  big  business,  the  object 
of  commercial  exploitation.  .  .  .  Ph\  si- 
cians  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty 
which  many  patients  encounter  in  their 
efforts  to  reduce  their  weight.  Com- 
mercial enterprises,  on  the  other  hand, 
promise  invariable  success,  thereby 
often  seducing  seriously  disturbed 
obese  people  into  senseless  or  even  dan- 
gerous reducing  procedures." 

Dr.  Peter  J.  Steincrohn,  the  well- 
known  writer-physician  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  says:  "The  pendulum  has 
swung  over  too  far  and  dieting  is  often 
overdone  to  the  detriment  of  health 
and  appearance." 

What  is  it  all  about?  What  does  it 


Many  women,  including  Venus  de  Milo, 
are  much  bigger  than  the  so-called  per- 
fect 36.  Many  of  them  are  attractive  too. 

mean  to  you? 

First  of  all,  there  are  a  few  things  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  weight  and  even 
fatness.  For  boys  and  girls  and  adults 
in  their  twenties,  doctors  generally 
agree  a  little  extra  weight  does  no  harm. 
Being  fat  is  not  necessarily  a  calamity 
for  older  persons.  Weighing  265 
pounds  did  not  keep  Jackie  Gleason 


A  lot  of  j)eople  have  develojied  a  fear 
that  to  eat  sweets  is  to  live  dangerously. 


from  a  $7,000,000  television  contract, 
the  biggest  in  entertainment  history. 
Tipping  the  scales  at  320  pounds  is 
freshman  Congressman  from  New  Jer- 
sey', Rep.  James  Tumulty.  Except  for 
a  little  difficulty  finding  size  56  evening 
clothes,  he  seems  to  do  all  right. 

A  voluptuous  designer  of  dresses  has 
e\en  written  a  book  entitled  Ifs  Fwi 
To  Be  Fat.  In  this  1953  volume,  Vinne 
Young,  the  author,  summarized  her 
own  experience  in  these  words: 

"During  my  last  reducing  session  I 
spent  most  of  the  time  being  very  ill. 
I  had  bad  throats,  colds,  gastroenteritis, 
all  sorts  of  minor  discomforts,  and 
above  all  a  state  of  nerves  that  made  me 
hate  myself.  Since  the  \\  eight  has  come 
back,  I've  not  had  one  single  cold,  in- 
fected throat,  gastric  disturbance  or  an\' 
other  minor  ill.  I  may  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Miss  America  title,  but  I 
feel  just  fine." 

A  physician  once  listed  fi\  e  virtues 
of  fat  as  follows:  1.  It  is  a  reserve 


of  food  in  time  of  need;  2.  It  conserves 
the  proteins  in  the  body;  3.  Its  padding 
and  shock  absorbing  nature  protect 
various  organs  against  shock  or  vibra- 
tion; 4.  It  keeps  the  individual  warm; 
5.  It  is  responsible  in  large  measure  for 
the  smoothness  and  elasticity  of  the 
skin  as  well  as  the  shape  and  curve  of 
the  body.  The  Turks  and  Eskimos  like 
their  women  plump  and  everybod}'  pre- 
fers a  smooth  skin  to  a  wrinkled  one. 

But  true  obesity,  real  overweight, 
everybody  agrees  is  not  good  for  you. 
While  the  mechanism  and  details  by 
which  it  does  you  harm  are  disputed, 
its  menace  is  conceded.  Life  insurance 
figures  show  that  overweight  people  are 
apt  to  develop  diabetes,  high  blood 
pressure,  heart  disease  and  to  die 
younger  than  those  whose  weight  is 
normal.  The  overweight  are  poorer 
surgical  risks  and  have  less  resistance 
to  infection.  Very  stout  women  may 
develop  complications  in  pregnancy. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Sebrell,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  once  put 
the  case  against  fat  in  these  words: 
"Obesity  is  associated  with  a  high  inci- 
dence of  diabetes,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
cardiovascular  disease,  hernia,  gall  blad- 
der disease  and  certain  forms  of  cancer 
and  arthritis.  It  ma)'  not  cause  these 
things  but  it  is  a  dangerous  and  unde- 
sirable concomitant." 

Definite  underweight,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  doctors  agree  is  also  a  bad 
thing.  In  young  people,  it  retards 
growth  and  seems  to  make  them  more 
susceptible  to  tuberculosis.  The  under- 
weight of  all  ages  may  be  nervous,  ir- 
ritable, suffer  from  fatigue  and  be  lack- 
ing in  stamina.  Their  resistance  to  infec- 
tion is  often  lowered.  The  undernour- 
ished woman,  who  is  extremely  under- 
weight, is  a  great  obstetrical  hazard. 

Your  ideal  weight  is  naturally  the 
elusive  "normal"  weight  in  between,  at 
which  you  are  well  nourished  and  most 
alert  physically  and  mentally.  Whether 
(Continued  ov  pa^e  54) 


The  problem  isn't  ahvays 
physical.  Some  fat  people 
really  need  a  psychiatrist. 


wants  to  know 


A  look  at  the  man  who  lias 
headed  the  House  Vets  Aflairs 
Committee  since  January. 


Rej).  CLIN  E.  TEAGUE  of  Texas, 
Chairman,  Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 


By  SAM  STAVISKY 

REPRESENTATIVE  Olin  E.  Tcague,  of  the  6th  Congressional 
District  of  Texas,  became  the  chairman  of  the  standing 
Committee  on  X'^eterans  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  first  session  of  tlie  84th 
Congress  convened  last  January. 

Teague,  a  dark-haired,  solidly  built,  energetic,  young 
legislator,  is  a  war-disabled  former  colonel  of  infantry.  He 
is  the  only  one  of  the  142  World  War  II  veterans  in  the 
Congress  who  is  chairman  of  a  standing  committee.  At  45, 
he  is  the  youngest  chairman  of  any  standing  committee  of 
the  House  or  Senate.  He  is  the  third  person  to  become 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

As  chairman  of  that  committee,  he  is  a  person  of  interest 
not  only  to  the  228,1  12  citizens  of  his  Congressional  District 
in  Central  Te.xas,  but  to  America's  21,618,000  war  veterans, 
along  with  their  wives  or  husbands,  children,  and  parents. 

From  the  veterans'  point  of  view,  Teague  of  Texas  is  just 
about  the  most  important  legislator  on  Capitol  Hill.  That's 
because  his  House  committee  is  the  only  one  in  the  national 
legislature  whose  sole  concern  is  veterans  affairs.  The  Sen- 
ate handles  vet  legislation  through  subcommittees  (of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  of  the  Labor  and  Public  \\'elfare 
Committee). 

iMost  veterans'  bills  originate  in  the  House  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Often— but  not  always— the  fate  of  veterans' 
legislation  is  determined  by  the  collective  prestige  of  the 
24  members  of  this  committee  and  by  the  individual  pres- 
tige of  its  chairman. 

The  natural  (juestion,  then,  is:  What  manner  of  man  is 
Teague? 

Son  of  a  native  Texan,  Olin  Earl  Teague  was  born  in 


Woodward,  Oklahoma,  and  raised  in  Mena,  Arkansas.  He 
moved  to  Texas  at  the  age  of  18— in  1928— when  he  enrolled 
in  Texas  Agricultural  and  .Mechanical  College  at  College 
Station,  where  he  has  lived  since. 

Teague  worked  his  w  ay  through  school,  caring  for  the 
show  cattle  that  belonged  to  the  college,  meeting  the  milk 
train  and  handling  the  mail  before  shoving  off  for  class,  and 
then  putting  in  a  stint  at  the  local  post  office  when  the 
school  day  was  over.  He  has  always  thrived  on  work.  At  14, 
he  drove  a  mule  train  in  a  logging  camp. 

In  college,  young  Teague  studied  agriculture.  But  upon 
graduation  in  1932  — in  the  depths  of  the  depression  —  he 
grabbed  at  the  opportunity  of  a  steady  job  at  the  local  post 
office.  He  slowh'  climbed  the  ladder  of  )ob  promotion,  and 
in  1940  he  w  as  superintendent  of  a  post  office  station. 

In  the  fall  of  1940,  "Tiger"  Teague  made  the  first  of  two 
career-transforming  decisions.  He  was  asked,  as  a  reserve 
officer,  to  enter  active  duty  with  the  Army.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult decision  to  make.  He  was  married,  the  father  of  two 
children,  and  was  momentarily  anticipating  a  promotion 
into  the  postal  inspection  service. 

After  considerable  soul-searching,  Tcague  took  the  Arm\' 
duty.  He  did  not  have  to  go,  for  in  1940  the  Armed  Forces 
lacked  the  authority  to  call  up  reservists  on  a  compulsory 
basis.  However,  Teague  was  convinced  that  the  United 
States  would  be  drawn  into  the  war  then  raging  in  Europe, 
and  he  felt  that  the  country  must  get  ready.  He  was  sworn 
in  for  active  duty  as  a  first  lieutenant,  on  October  5,  1940. 
One  week  too  late  to  accept  it,  he  was  officially  notified 
that  he  had  qualified  for  appointment  to  the  postal  inspec- 
tion service. 

Nearly  four  >ears  later,  "Tiger"  Tcague  (he  earned  the 
nickname  in  high  school  football)  led  the  1st  Battalion,  of 
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the  314th  Infantr\-  Regiment,  79th  (Cross  of  Lorraine)  Di- 
vision in  the  invasion  of  Normandy  on  D-Day-pIus-eight. 
From  June  14  through  October  19,  1944,  his  battahon  was 
in  combat  without  a  break.  Through  Normandy,  across 
Northern  France  into  the  Rhineland,  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
Siegfried  Line,  his  battalion  fought  through  the  bitterest 
kind  of  fighting.  Of  the  original  900  men  making  up  the 
battalion,  one-third  was  killed  in  combat,  another  third 
was  disabled  by  enemy  fire. 

Throughout  it  all,  the  record  discloses,  Teague  was  an 
inspiration  to  his  men.  He  was  devoted  to  his  commander, 
knew  a  great  proportion  of  his  men  by  first  name,  and  made 


the  Siegfried  Line  near  Lauterburg,  on  the  German  side  of 
the  Lauter  River.  Mortar  shell  fragments  ripped  through  his 
left  leg,  shattering  the  ankle  bone.  When  medical  aides 
started  forward  to  bring  him  in,  Teague  ordered  the  men 
back  and  dragged  himself  back  to  the  line. 

That  incident  ended  Teague  s  fighting.  He  was  evacuated 
to  a  military  hospital,  and  spent  most  of  the  next  two  years 
in  military  hospitals  in  a  battle  of  another  kind  —  trying  to 
save  his  leg. 

In  all,  Teague  underwent  20  operations  in  an  effort  to 
save  his  limb.  The  ankle  bone  was  removed,  and  the  foot 
and  leg  were  drawn  together,  shortening  the  injured  limb 
by  3'/-;  inches.  Even  so,  the  limb  failed  to  heal 
properly,  and  the  doctors'  verdict— about  six 
months  after  his  separation  from  service- 
was,  "We'll  have  to  amputate." 

Teague  stubbornly  refused  to  accept  the 
verdict.  Already  in  Congress  at  the  time,  he 
determined  to  tr\'  his  own  treatment.  Every 
day  he  went  into  the  congressional  gymna- 
sium, exercised,  and  played  a  fast  game  of 
paddle  ball,  forcing  the  blood  to  circulate 
through  the  crippled  limb.  He  saved  the  leg. 
(Today,  shorter  leg  and  all,  he  is  the  un- 
official paddle  ball  champ  of  the  House  and 
regular  second  baseman  for  the  Democrat 
team  in  the  congressional  ball  game  held  in 
Washington  every  summer.) 

Earlier,  during  his  long  hospitalization, 
Teague  wrote  letters  to  the  parents  of  his 
men  killed  in  action,  detailing  the  specific 
incidents  of  heroism  from  the  file  cards 
which  he  keeps  in  a  nearby  drawer  of  his 
office  to  this  day.  Again  and  again,  during  his 
da\'s  in  combat,  he  had  tried  to  write  such 
personal,  detailed  notes  to  the  grieving  par- 
ents, only  to  be  called  onto  the  carpet  for 
violating  Army  procedure.  Now  he  was  able 
to  get  those  letter  off— and  off  his  chest.  But 
not  off  his  mind.  He  pledged  to  himself  that 
\\  hen  he  got  out  of  the  service,  he'd  pay  closer 
attention  to  national  defense  and  to  the  way 


A  Teague  has  a  passion  lor  liistliaud  knowledge.  Above,  left,  he  visits 
2nd  Division  lines  in  Korea,  Jan.  195L  Seen  at  right  is  structural  decay 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  VA  Hospital.  Last  winter,  Teague  initiated  investi- 
gation of  needed  rej)airs  in  VA  hosj)itals,  came  iiyt  with  facts  that  j)er- ► 
suaded  dollar-tough  Apj)ro])riations  Committee  to  ap])rove  extra  mil- 
lions in  1956  budget  for  hospital  imj)rovement  and  modernization. 


strenuous  personal  efforts  (such  as  unceasing  personal  recon- 
naissance of  the  enemy  positions)  for  their  safety.  For  in- 
stance, while  the  battalion  hungrily  enjoyed  its  first  relief 
after  the  invasion  — a  10-day  breather  at  a  rest  camp  — Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Teague  went  back  to  the  front  every  day  to 
reconnoiter  the  area  of  the  unit's  upcoming  mission. 

Teague  was  wounded  6  times;  he  was  cited  1 1  times  for 
valor,  won  the  Silver  Star  3  times. 

Teague  himself  is  proudest  of  a  mission  which  never  was 
given  any  citation,  according  to  George  Fisher,  battalion 
sergeant-major,  and  presenth-  Representative  Teague's  ad- 
ministrative aide  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  incident  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Hatigny  and 
Barbas,  France,  in  November  1944.  The  1st  Battalion  routed 
an  entire  German  regiment  in  an  all-night  battle  which 
broke  the  German  front  on  the  Saverne  Gap  to  permit  an 
Allied  breakthrough  onto  the  plains  of  Alsace.  With  the 
loss  of  only  3  dead  and  6  wounded,  the  battahon  killed  32 
of  the  enemy,  wounded  15,  and  captured  47. 

Teague  was  finally  blasted  out  of  the  war  on  December 
18,  1944,  during  an  attempt  by  the  314th  Regiment  to  breach 
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the  nation  treated  its  war  widows,  orphans,  and  disabled. 

Meanwhile,  he  chafed  to  get  out  of  the  service  —  out  of 
the  hospital  —  and  back  into  an  active  civilian  life.  He  reap- 
plied for  the  job  he  had  almost  had  with  the  postal  inspec- 
tion service,  and  eagerly  awaited  his  appointment. 

Then,  in  the  summer  of  1946,  while  he  was  sweating  out 
his  separation  (as  a  colonel)  from  the  Army,  Teague  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  Representative  Luther  A.  Johnson, 
of  his  home  district  in  Texas,  had  (Coiithnied  ov  page  51) 
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Sometimes  it  pays  NOT  to  buy 


You  can  do-it-yourself  the  easy  way,  without  investing  a 
lot  of  money,  by  renting  pow  er  tools  instead  of  buying  them. 


By  ROBERT  SCHARFF 

II  IS  Nor  EXACiLY  frojit-pagc  news  to 
make  the  assertion  that  you  can  do  any 
kind  of  home  construction  repair  or 
maintenance  job  better  and  faster  with 
pow  cr  tools.  But  to  equip  your  workshop 
w  ith  all  the  possible  timesaving  devices  on 
the  market  today  would  cost  thousands  of 
dollars.  Some  common  power  tools— elec- 
tric drill,  circular  saw,  etc.— are  more  or 
less  a  necessity  around  the  home.  Special- 
ized eciuipment  —  electric  plane,  router, 
concrete  mixer,  chain  saw,  suction  pump, 
etc.— is  a  great  time  saver,  but  because  of 
its  infrequent  use,  it  would  be  a  foolish 
investment  on  the  part  of  an  average 
home  craftsman. 

To  fulfill  the  needs  of  "do-it-yourself" 
fans  enthusiastic  for  specialized  gear,  a 
new  business— tool  i-entals— is  springing  up 
all  over  the  country.  For  quite  a  few  years, 
it  has  been  possible  to  rent  wallpaper- 
hanging  tools,  and  floor  sandcrs  and  pol- 
ishers from  local  paint  and  hardware 
stores;  however,  it  has  been  only  recently 
that  you  could  obtain  almost  any  type  of 
eciuipment  ranging  from  a  paint  sprayer 
to  a  tractor.  Actually,  several  chain  .store 
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tool  rental  operations  are  now  serving  home- 
owners. 

Aly  home  workshop  is  just  about  as  complete 
as  practical.  But  there  are  some  jobs  my  tools 
can't  do.  For  example,  when  I  decided  to  re- 
wire the  basement,  the  quarter-inch  electric 
drill  (the  type  most  homeowners  have)  I 
owned  was  incapable  of  cutting  through  the 
heavy  floor  joists  for  the  electric  conduit.  In- 
stead of  doing  it  by 
h  a  n  d  ( \\  h  i  c  h  w  o  u  1  d 
have  taken  over  a  day 
to  do),  or  buying  a 
larger  drill  (which 
would  have  cost  over 
$60),  I  rented  a  half- 
inch-size  drill  for  $2.25 
a  day  from  my  local 
tool  rental  store. 

Just  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  how  reasonable 


Tools  such  as  the 
router  (1),  hall-inch 
drill  (2),  and  fi-iiuh 
saw  (.'}),  are  |)0|)ular 
items  in  rental  shops. 


tool  rental  can 
be,  the  record 
1  kept  show  ed 
that  last  year  1 
spent  some 
$68.50  on  this 
valuable  serv- 
ice. That  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  money 
but  you  should  consider  that  1  used  over 
S2500  worth  of  tools  and  saved  approxi- 
mately 200  hours  of  work.  This  means  that 
rhe  tool  rentals  cost  me  about  35  cents  an 


hour  w  hich  is  a  pretty  low  hourly  wage 
even  for  me. 

In  addition  to  the  timesaving  advan- 
tage, tool  rentals  can  save  hard-earned 
cash.  For  instance,  when  my  wife  and  I 
wished  to  reseed  our  lawn,  we  found 
that  estimates  from  local  landscape  con- 
tractors varied  from  $225  to  $275.  Bids 
like  this  drove  me  to  the  inevitable— 
do-it-myself.  By  hand,  it  would  have 
taken  ten  days  to  turn  over  the  crab- 
grass-infested  lawn,  but  with  a  rented 
rotary  tiller,  the  job  was  done  over  a 
long  weekend.  The  tiller  cost  me  $30 
for  the  three  days,  another  $74  spent 
for  seed  and  fertiler  made  a  total  cost 
of  $104  for  my  new  lawn.  Quite  a  sav- 
ing no  matter  how  you  look  at  it. 


Not  everyone  can  use  a  chain  saw  enough 
to  justify  buying  even  such  a  labor-saver. 


This  service  allows  the  newcomer  to 
the  "do-it-yourself"  clan  to  try  out  such 
power  tools  as  electric  drills,  circular 
saws,  etc.,  before  buying  them.  He  can 
work  with  several  different  models  first 
and  then  decide  which  one  suits  him 
best.  It  will  also  help  him  to  determine 
whether  a  power  tool  will  be  a  neces- 
sity or  luxury  in  his  workshop. 

Tool  rentals  come  in  very  handy  dur- 
ing emergencies,  too.  Should  your  cel- 
lar become  flooded,  you  can  rent  (for 
approximately  $8  a  day)  a  self-priming 
pump  that  starts  emptying  out  a  flooded 
area  almost  instantly.  The  average 
rental  pump  will  handle  15,000  gallons 
of  water  per  hour  (about  15  tank  truck 
loads)  without  any  difficulty  or  clog- 
ging. If  the  electricity  should  go  ofT  for 
an  extended  period  of  time,  a  generator 
rented  for  $7.50  daily  or  $15  weekly 
may  save  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of 
frozen  foods  plus  keeping  your  other 
electrical  appliances  in  operation.  Since 
most  rental  generators  are  portable- 
compact  enough  to  fit  in  a  car  trunk 


A  Fainting  is  easy  with  a  sprayer, 
and  it's  economical  when  you  rent  it. 

A  Sander  is  likely  to  get  a  lot  of  use,  ► 
but    not    everyone    can    afford  one. 

with  space  to  spare— they  are  ideal 
for  summer  camps,  beaches  or  any 
place  where  there's  no  existing  elec- 
trical power. 

You  can  sometimes  rent  a  ma- 
chine plus  operator  for  less  than  if 
you  do-it-yourself.  A  20  x  40  foot 
swimming  pool,  to  take  a  case  in 
point,  can  be  dug  with  a  bulldozer's 
help  in  two  hours.  Digging  a  pool  of 
this  size  by  hand  would  rccjuire  an 
average  man  five  to  six  days  and  an  un- 
told amount  of  effort.  If  you  rent  a 
bulldozer,  you  can  count  on  it  costing 
from  $6  to  $8  an  hour— the  fee  includes 
the  service  of  an  operator.  A  small 
tractor  of  equivalent  working  power 
could  be  rented  for  $15  to  $20  a  day  but 
you  would  have  to  do  the  operating. 

When  undertaking  certain  jobs,  it 
may  be  cheaper  to  buy  ready-prepared 
materials  than  to  rent  tools.  When  Ed 
Rich,  my  next  door  neighbor,  was  con- 
templating a  driveway,  he  investigated 
the  cost  of  renting  a  concrete  mixer— 
about  $35  for  a  week— and  ready-mixed 
concrete  for  about  $11  a  cubic  yard. 
The  complete  cost  of  machine-mixed 
concrete  would  have  been  about  $9  a 
yard  but  it  would  have  taken  him  more 
than  an  hour  to  prepare.  Ready-mixed 
concrete,  on  the  other  hand,  is  delivered 
by  a  truck  and  poured  right  into  forms 
ready  for  troweling.  No  back-breaking 
labor  or  chance  of  improper  formula. 
Being  a  smart  guy  Ed  Rich  bought  the 
ready-mixed. 

To  get  the  latest  information  on  tool 
rental  services,  I  checked  the  classified 
sections  of  several  local  phone  direc- 
tories for  addresses.  A  visit  to  their 
places  disclosed  a  similarity  of  opera- 
tion. For  instance,  orders  and  reserva- 
tions for  tools  may  be  placed  by  tele- 
phone or  personal  call  to  their  shops. 


If  you  make  the  pickup  at  the  shop, 
proof  of  permanent  residence  or  de- 
pendability must  be  furnished.  Gener- 
ally no  deposits  are  ret]uired  but  rental 
charges  are  payable  in  advance  for  the 
full  estimated  rental  periods.  Equip- 
ment taken  on  a  daily  basis  automati- 
cally begins  to  rent  at  weekly  I'ates 
when  kept  a  second  day.  Actually  you 
receive  a  bonus  of  five  extra  days  with- 
out extra  cost.  Tools  rented  continu- 
ously beyond  the  first  week  are  usually 
rented  per  day  of  use  and  pro-rated  on 
the  weekly  rate.  For  example,  if  the 
tool  rental  is  $7  per  w  eek  and  the  tool 
is  used  for  ten  consecutive  da\s,  the 
total  charge  for  the  w  hole  rental  period 
would  be  $10.  Power  tools  that  fail  to 
operate  are  usually  promptly  repaired 
or  replaced  w  irh- 
f     Bte'l^  out    charge.  Ad- 

^18^12"  iustment  for  time 

Z       i^HBi^iti«&         lost  during  the 
"  waiting   period  is 

generally  made. 

Some  tool  rental 
shops  offer  free, 
prompt  delivery 
and  pickup  service. 
At  the  time  of  de- 
livery, a  pickup 
date  is  generally 
designated  and 
someone  must  be 
home  to  return  the 
tool.  This  w  ill  prevent  overtime  charges 
through  forgetfulness. 

iVIost  rental  dealers  also  maintain  a 
complete  stock  of  accessories  for  the 
power  tools  they  rent.  They  suggest 
that  the  home  owner  discuss  the  kind 
of  work  he  plans  to  do  with  their  staff 
of  experts.  These  experts  will  gladly 
recommend  the  right  tool,  its  use,  care 
and  accessories  that  ma\'  be  needed  for 
the  job.  Accessories  consumed  w  ith  use 
(like  polish,  paint,  sandpaper,  steel  wool 
pads,  etc.)  must  be  bought,  other  acces- 
sories (bits,  angle  heads,  extension 
cables,  etc.)  arc  available  on  a  low- 
rental  basis.  AMicre  possible,  instruc- 
tion manuals  for  the  tools  are  furnished 
w  ithout  charge. 

Since  this  is  a  very  new  and  grow  ing 
enterprise,  a  tool  rental  ser\  ice  may  be 
worth  considering  if  \'ou  are  planning 
to  enter  a  business.  It  is  easy  to  get  into, 
even  on  a  part-time  basis,  since  a  store 
is  not  needed,  simply  a  place  to  keep 
the  rental  items,  a  phone,  a  deli\er\" 
truck  or  station  wagon,  and  small  stock 
of  tools,  to  be  added  to  out  of  profits. 
To  start  a  part-time  business,  with 
enough  of  the  small  tools  listed  in  the 
chart  to  earn  a  little  profit  would  in- 
volve investment  of  about  $3,000.  A 
comprehensive  full-time  business  would 
need  $5,000  to  $6,000. 

The  way  to  make  money  in  the  tool 
equipment  rental  business  is  to  write-off 
( Continued  on  page  51 ) 
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Mrs.  Smithers 


Electronic 
Husband 


MR.  smithers'  wife  had  just  about 
every  automatic  gadget  there  was. 
He'd  bought  her  an  automatic 
washer  to  scrub  her  clothes  and  an  au- 
tomatic dryer  to  dry  them.  She  had  a 
freezer  that  kept  her  food  fresh  until 
her  automatic  range  cooked  it.  What 
was  left  her  electric  disposal  unit  flushed 
down  the  drain. 

Her  air  conditioner  kept  her  at  the 
right  temperature  winter  and  summer, 
and  her  electric  blanket  helped  out  on 
winter  nights.  In  fact,  every  household 
gadget  she  had  was  electric,  automatic, 
and  efficient  except  her  husband! 

If  an  automatic  thingamajig  to  keep 
the  snow  shoveled  off  the  sidewalk,  do 
odd  jobs  around  the  house,  and  bring 
home  the  bacon  had  been  invented, 
Mrs.  Smithers  would  certainly  have 
had  it.  So  far,  she'd  had  to  rely  on  the 
human  and  relatively  inefficient  Mr. 
Smithers. 

He  was  a  normal  husband,  filling  the 
house  with  smelly  cigar  smoke,  leav- 
ing things  lying  around  for  her  to  pick 
up,  and  frequently  forgetting  to  pay 
the  bills  after  she'd  given  him  the 
money.  But  he  bought  her  all  her  won- 
derful automatic  gadgets. 

Apparently  she  had  been  thinking 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  a  creature 
around  the  house  that  could  fix  a  leaky 
faucet  with  no  nasty  words  and  who 
could  take  down  the  storm  windows 
without  putting  up  an  argument.  For 
slie  took  her  idea  to  Mr.  Remington 
and  Mr.  Rand  who  rubbed  their  chins 
and  said  there  might  be  a  market  for 
such  a  commodity— a  metal  man  with 
an  electronic  brain.  A  sort  of  Univac 
with  sex  appeal.  They  told  her  they'd 
see  what  they  could  do,  and  to  come 
back  Tuesday. 

The  creature  that  drove  Mrs.  Smith- 
ers iiomc  from  the  factory  was  a  hand- 
some appliance.  His  features  were  reg- 
ular and  highly  streamlined.  His  slacks 
were  of  wrinkle-resistant  chrome  steel. 


Out  of  the  laboratory  stepped  Dex, 


100  per  cent  automatic  and  almost  foolproof. 


By  PAUL  J.  MURPHY 


He  wore  a  sport  jacket  of  20  per  cent 
Harris  Tweed  and  80  per  cent  show  er- 
proof  aluminum.  His  makers  called  him 
"Rapidex"  and  he  was  100  per  cent 
automatic. 

Unquestionably  the  robot  impressed 
Mrs.  Smithers  with  his  driving.  He 


didn't  try  to  beat  traffic  lights  the  w  ay 
her  husband  did.  Better  still,  he  didn't 
gaw  k  at  pretty  girls  crossing  the  street 
so  that  the  cars  behind  had  to  blow 
their  horns  \\  hen  the  light  changed.  He 
must  have  really  endeared  himself  to 
her  when  he  carried  all  her  packages 
into  the  house  without  being  told. 
Apparently  he  didn't  have  one 
human,  husbandly  fault. 
Naturally  Mr.  Smithers 
was  startled  ^\  hen  Dex 
walked  in.  After 
all,  a  man  M  car- 


The  machinery  inside  Dex  strained  and  groaned  as  Liberace  played. 
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ing  tin  pants  doesn't  come  strolling  into 
the  house  every  day.  And  an  attractive 
man  in  the  house  is  upsetting  to  any 
husband,  even  if  his  antecedents  are 
closer  to  pinball  machines  than  to  Rock 
Hudson. 

But  iVIr.  Smithers  had  gone  along  w  ith 
his  wife's  other  automatic  gadgets.  Soon 
the  contented,  efficieot  whir  of  Dex's 
motor  became  familiar  as  he  went  effi- 
ciently about  his  household  duties. 

Dex  cut  each  blade  of  grass  to  mi- 
crometer height.  When  the  basement 
drain  clogged,  he  had  it  open  before 
the  plumbers  could  get  back  with  their 
tools.  After  he'd  installed  a  four-way 
light  switch  the  electric  code  inspectors 
jumped  up  and  down  clapping 
their  hands.  But  his  efficiency  be- 
gan  to    get   on    Mr.  Smithers' 
nerves. 

For  the  robot  was  maddening- 
ly right.  If  Mr.  Smithers  said  it 
was  to  be  a  fine,  clear  day  and 
he  wouldn't  wear  his  rubbers  to 
work,  Dex  immediately  started 
to  haul  in  the  porch  furniture. 
And  A'Ir.  Smithers  came  home  at 
night  soaked  to  the  skin.  Worse, 
one  day  Mr.  Smithers  chided  his 
wife  for  having  her  checkbook 
out  of  balance.  Dex  whirred  and 
clicked  insultingly  and  came  up 
proving  that  she  had  been  right 
all  the  time.  When  he  came  home 
one  night  and  found  his  shirts 
gone  from  his  bureau  drawer  and 
Dex's  Reynolds- Wrap  ones  in 
their  place  he  decided  that  gad- 
getry  had  gone  about  far  enough. 

The  final  straw  came  the  night 
Mrs.  Smithers  walked  past  Dex's 
chair  and  the  robot  reached  out 
and  pinched  her.  Mr.  Smithers  de- 
cided right  then  that  Dex  would 
have  to  go.  But  how  to  get  rid 
of  one  who  had  become  dearer  to  his 
wife  than  her  electric  washer? 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  employ 
another  invention  of  the  electronic  age 
to  soften  up  the  robot,  abetted  by  cer- 
tain far  older  characteristics  of  a  wife's 
make-up. 

It  was  easy  for  him  to  interest  Dex 
in  TV,  the  Brain  probably  recognizing 
a  certain  electronic  kinship.  Dex  espe- 
cially took  to  a  program  called  "Man 
of  Science."  Mrs.  Smithers,  having  no 
need  to  be  scientifically-minded  herself, 
couldn't  stand  the  program  and  took 
this  time  to  telephone  her  friends,  neces- 
sitating turning  the  audio  down  until 
it  could  hardly  be  heard  even  with 
Dex's  efficient  receiving  system.  At 
these  times,  the  robot's  features  were, 
of  course,  impassive,  but  still  the  effi- 
cient whir  changed  to  a  slightly  irregu- 
lar clicking;  and  once  A'Ir.  Smithers 
thought  he  heard  a  distinct  knock.  One 
night  when  Mrs.  Smithers  went  over 
and  switched  the  set  to  Liberace,  Mr. 
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Smithers  knew  the  robot  was  weak- 
ening. For  he  clicked  and  clacked  and 
Mr.  Smithers  thought  he  smelled  hot 
oil. 

The  final  blow  came  one  day  when 
his  wife  asked  him  to  hang  a  picture— a 
job  she  apparently  considered  too 
mediocre  for  Dex's  talents.  But  Mr. 
Smithers,  having  been  through  this  be- 
fore, cagily  begged  off  claiming  a  de- 


The  nail  went  in,  but  this  time  it  was 
possible  to  smell  overheated  metal. 

sire  to  learn  from  the  robot's  methods. 

Mrs.  Smithers,  with  ready  wifely 
recognition  of  a  husband's  ever-present 
need  for  improvement,  agreed.  And  the 
session  began  innocently  enough. 

Dex  got  a  hammer  and  a  nail  and 
looked  at  Mrs.  Smithers  inquiringly. 
She  pointed  to  a  spot  midway  in  the 
south  wall.  The  robot  hummed  into 
efficient  action.  Of  course,  Mr.  Smith- 
ers couldn't  know  all  that  was  going 
on  inside  the  shiny  man— the  rapid  fig- 
uring of  the  dimensions  of  the  room— 


the  averaging  of  the  heights  of  the 
people  who  might  visit  the  Smithers 
home  in  the  next  ten  years— and  the 
angle  of  the  sun  as  it  just  cleared  the 
edge  of  the  window.  All  he  heard  was 
the  contented  whir  of  the  electronic 
mechanism  as  the  nail  was  placed  at  the 
mathematically  exact  spot.  One  blow 
of  the  hammer  drove  it  into  the  stud 
at  the  precisely  correct  depth  and  angle 
within  one  twenty-thousandth  of  an 
inch.  The  robot  stepped  back  with  as 
smug  a  look  of  satisfaction  as  a  robot 
can  contrive. 

Mrs.  Smithers  regarded  the  nail 
questioningly.  It  was  just  a  bit  too  far 
to  the  right  for  the  sun  to  hit  it  when 
she  put  up  the  new  draperies  she  was 
going  to  buy,  she  said.  Maybe  a  couple 
of  inches  to  the  left  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Smithers  didn't  think  the  motor 
sounded  too  good  when  the  robot  went 
back  to  calculating.  Nevertheless  it 
worked  efficiently  enough.  For  the  ro- 
bot selected  a  stud  which  had  been  cut 
in  a  dry  year  and  hadn't  shrunk  as 
much  as  the  others,  leaving  a  faint  edge 
to  nail  to.  Again  the  nail  went  in  with 
one  blow— not  without  a  bit  of  heat 
however,  Mr.  Smithers  noticed. 

A'Irs.  Smithers  tapped  her  knuckle  on 
her  teeth.  She'd  just  remembered,  she 
said,  that  Aunt  Clara  liked  to  look  at 
pictures  from  a  stooped  position  as  she 
was  sitting  down  or  arising  from  her 
chair.  So  maybe  if  it  could  be  lowered 
about  six  inches.  .  .  . 

Even  though  things  were  going  as 
planned,  Mr.  Smithers  was  alarmed  as 
he  felt  the  heat  from  the  mechanical 
man.  Also,  he  thought  he  saw  a  red 
light  start  to  flash  somewhere  deep  in 
the  robot's  interior.  But,  however  jerk- 
ily, the  robot  went  again  to  calculating. 

There  was  a  thick  blob  of  plaster  of 
unusual  richness  six  and  three-fiftieths 
inches  below  the  second  nail.  The  stud 
here  was  narrow  but  it  had  grown  in 
a  dry  valley  in  Oregon  and  was  of  un- 
usually high  tensile  strength.  A  nail 
driven  in  two  and  six  ten-thousandths  of 
an  inch  and  then  turned  to  the  left  four 
ten-thousandths  would  barely  catch  the 
edge  and  hold.  Quickly  the  nail  went 
in  but  Mr.  Smithers  definitely  smelled 
overheated  metal. 

Mrs.  Smithers  looked  at  the  nail,  her 
brow  wrinkled  disapprovingly.  "Oh 
Dex,"  she  exclaimed,  "You're  so  care- 
less! You  put  it  in  too  low  and  besides 
it's  crooked!"  She  cupped  her  chin. 
"Anyway  it  might  look  better  on  the 
other.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Smithers  jumped  quickly,  fling- 
ing his  wife  out  of  danger  just  as  the 
robot's  hammer  went  sailing  past  her 
ear  and  through  the  front  window.  The 
automaton  clattered  and  chattered  and 
the  red  light  in  his  insides  was  full  on. 
He  crashed  to  the  floor,  kicking  and 
( Contimied  on  page  53 ) 
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By  JACK  DENTON  SCOTT 


W'c  heard  an  apr  fisherman's  pra\  cr  the 
otlier  d-Ay.  "Cod  grant  that  1  may  live,  to 
fish  until  my  d\  ing  da\'.  And  when  it 
comes  to  my  last  cast,  I  then  most  humbh- 
pra>',  when  in  the  Lord's  safe  landing  net, 
and  pcacefulh'  asleep,  that  in  His  merc>' 
I  be  judged  as  good  enougii  to  keep.  .  .  ." 


In  the  Ala>'  Legion  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
a  contributor  wrote  of  using  a  gallon  jug 
filled  w  ith  w  ater  and  containing  some  li\  e- 
1)-  minnows  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  a 
body  of  w  ater  to  attract  fish. 

There's  another  use  for  glass  gallon  jugs 
—  this  time  empt>'  —  and  that's  to  use 
them  as  floats  in  catching  big  ri\cr  fish. 

.Man\-  river  fishermen,  going  after  big 
catfish  or  carp,  tie  a  w  ell  baited  hook  to  an 
empf\'  glass  jug  and  cast  it  loose  in  a  cur- 
rent where  the  fish  may  be  feeding.  The 
rig  calls  for  a  sinker  heavy  enough  to 
hold  bottom  at  the  end  of  a  hea\  >-  line. 
The  fisherman  may  throw  over  a  dozen 
or  more  such  jugs,  and  then  remain  in  the 
\  icinity  in  an  outboard  dri\  en  motor  boat. 
\\'hen  they  see  one  of  the  jugs  bouncing 
on  the  water  or  moving,  the)'  figure 
there's  a  fish  on  the  hook  and  take  after 
it  in  the  boat. 

All  that's  needed  fnjm  then  on  is  a 
gafT  hook  and  a  big  net.  Big  cans  will  do 
in  place  of  the  glass  jugs  and  may  be 
better  for  smaller  fish. 

Bass  rake  to  the  cool  w  ater  in  mid-sum- 
mer. Lhat  means  the  deep  holes  in  streams 
and  lakes.  .\  gootl  fisherman  we  know  has 
fisheil  his  local  waters  long  enough  to 
know  where  the  dee|>  holes  are.  He  uses 
dull-colored  plugs,  ami  fishes  slowh'.  Lets 
his  plug  lie  on  the  bottom  first,  then  he 
mo\  es  it  by  little  tw  itches  of  the  rod  tip. 
Some  fishermen  prefer  spoons.  Bass  in 
southern  waters  should  be  fished  extra 
slowh'.  'Lhc>'  hit  hard  when  they  make 
up  their  minds,  but  thex  're  vcr>'  cautious. 

Friend  of  ours  came  over  the  other 
night  toting  a  dead  porcupine  and  an 
iilea.  "Long  been  interested  in  how  man)' 
barbed  spikes  this  critter  has  in  his  tail," 
he  said.  "Let's  make  a  count.  '  The  count 
took  three  hours.  Result:  this  pork)',  a 
big  one,  had  1,600  tail  spikes. 


The  salt  water  trollers  after  bluefish, 
stripers,  kings,  tuna,  and  what-have-you 
are  in  their  element  now.  So  are  the  surf 
casters.  W'c  wish  them  the  best,  because 
trolling  and  surfcasting  are  plent)'  of  fun 
especially  when  Air.  Fish  takes  the  lure, 
but  we  would  like  to  offer  one  funda- 
meiital  bit  of  advice.  When  that  big  one 
strikes,  don't  forget  to  adjust  your  star 
drag  if  the  fish  feels  big  (don't  set  it  too 
tight).  Let  him  run  a  bit.  /Many  a  nice 
fish  is  lost  because  the  angler  gets  too 
anxious  and  tries  to  "horse"  the  fish  in. 
T  hen  the  hook  bends  or  pulls  out  or  the 
line  breaks,  and  Mr.  Big  One  takes  off 
free  as  a  bird  once  more.  And  yo/i  feel 
prett)'  mad. 

We  ha\  e  alw  a\  s  tried  to  stay  aw  ay  from 
preaching,  but  the  time  has  come  to  point 
out  some  facts  of  life.  Outdoors  this 
month,  fishing,  hiking  or  just  sight-see- 
ing, w  e  recommend  sa\  ing  that  paper  and 
trash,  those  pop  bottles,  beer  cans,  and  the 
like,  and  putting  them  in  a  carton  or  bag 
in  )'our  car,  and  finalK'  disposing  of  them 
in  a  trash  can. 

\A'e'\  e  heard  about  some  fishing  w  aters 
being  closed  to  the  public  because  of  lit- 
terbugging;  the  latest  is  productive  AMiitc 
Lake,  in  A\'arren  County,  N.  J.  A  private 
lake  open  to  the  public  for  fishing,  but 
now  off  the  list.  The  owners  reported 
that  careless  habits  of  picnickers  and  fish- 
ermen forced  them  to  close  the  lake.  Some 
States  mete  out  hea\  >'  fines  for  litter- 
bugging. 


This  is  going  to  come  as  a  shock  to 
some  adxertising  copy  writers,  but  we 
ha\  e  it  on  the  good  word  of  Earl  Taylor, 
247  Dublin  St.,  San  Francisco  12,  Cali- 
fornia, that  it  reall)'  works.  "If  you  want 
fishing  worms  without  spade  work,  take 
a  detergent  such  as  \'cl  or  Tide  or  an)' 
of  the  others,  and  place  a  big  dollop  of  it 
in  a  bucket,  then  fill  with  hot  water.  Take 
this  bucket  of  suds,  pour  it  on  your  lawn 
or  any  grassy  spot  —  then  wait.  In  three 
or  four  minutes  the  worms  will  come 
popping  out  of  the  ground.  Be  sure  to 
w  ash  the  worms  off  with  clean,  cool  water 
before  using." 

( Continued  on  pugc  4H) 


DON'T 
FORGET! 


You  can  provide 
LUCKIES  by  the  case 
TAX-FREE  (LESS  THAN 
8a  PACK)  for 

shipment  to  one  or 
all  of  the  following 
service  groups: 

*  V.A.  HOSPITALS 

-k  STATE  HOSPITALS  AND 
SIMILAR  HOSPITALS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

★  ARMY,  AIR  FORCE,  NAVY 
AND  MARINE  HOSPITALS 

ir  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  IN 
KOREA 

Cases  available  in  two  sizes: 

•  500-PACK  CASE..  $3930 

•  100-PACK  CASE  ...  $786 

(Price  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

Send  today  for  your 
Lucky  Strike  order  blank 

Mail  this  coupon 


^1 


111  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Please  send  me  Lucky  Strike  order  blank(s)  with 
which  I  may  provide  TAX-FREE  Luckies  by  the 
case  for  shipment  to: 

Check  f/>ose  desired) 

)  Veterans  Administration  Hospitals 
I  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  &  Marine  Hospitals 
)  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  in  Korea 
)  State  Hospitals  and  Similar  Hospitals  in 
The  District  of  Columbia 


City  or  Town 
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Light  up 

a  Lucky- 
it's 
liglit-up 

time! 


TAKE  A  BREAK— Leforc  you  take 
anolluT  turn  around  your  lawn! 
And  nialvc  sure  il's  a  Lucky  break 
— liglit  up  a  be  tier-tasting  Lucky 
Strike!  T^uckies  laste  Itelter.  first 
ol  all,  becaust^  Luck  y  Strike  means 
fine  tobacco.  Then  that  tobacco 
is  lonslcd!  "It's  TiutAtctr  to  taste 
even  better  .  .  .  cleaner,  fresher, 
smoother.  So  give  yourself  a 
Lucky  break!  You'll  say  Luck\ 
Strike  is  the  best- tasting  cigarel  te 
you  ever  smoked! 


''IT'S  TOASTED" 
to  taste  better! 


LUCKIES  TASTE  BETTER  -  Cleaner,  Fresher,  Smoother! 

©A.  T.  Co.        PRODUCT  OF    O^/u  ^^/mticuil  ^Jo^'xtkrcc  (^<//yUl>iy     AMERICA'S  LEADING   MANUFACTURER   OF  CIGARETTES 


If  it  weren't  for  brand  names 


You'd  have  to  be  an  engineer 
to  know  which  TV  set  to  buy 


The  most  complicated  piece  of 
equipment  in  the  American  home 
is  a  television  set. 

Yet  you're  not  afraid  to  go  out 
and  buy  one  without  even  "look- 
ing under  the  hood." 

What  makes  you  so  sure  of 
yourself?  In  fact — how  can  you 
buy  so  many  things  you  know  so 
little  about,  without  worrying? 

Isn't  it  because  you've  learned 
the  secret  of  sound  buying? 


A  good  brand 
is  your  best  guarantee. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  product 
you're  buying,  you  know  you're 
right  when  you  buy  a  good  brand. 
You  know  the  manufacturer  will 
stand  behind  it  because  his  repu- 
tation is  at  stake.  You  can  depend 
on  a  good  brand. 

The  more  good  brands  you 
know,  the  fewer  buying  mistakes 
you'll  make.  Get  acquainted  with 


the  good  brands  in  these  pages 
and  get  more  value  for  your  shop- 
ping money. 

BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION 

Incorporated 

A  Non-Profit  Educational  Foundation 
37  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  BRAND 
IS  YOUR  BEST  GUARANTEE 


LEGION  BILL  TO  UP  PENSION  INCOME  CEILINGS: 

A  Legion-sponsored  bill  (HR6685)  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Rep.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn  (S.  C.)  on  June  7, 
which  would,  among  other  things,  raise  the  "outside  income" 
ceilings  above  which  Part  III  pensions  are  not  payable.  .  .  . 
At  present,  no  unmarried  person  may  receive  such  a  pension 
if  his  other  income  exceeds  $1,400.  .  .  .  The  bill  would  raise 
that  ceiling  to  $1,800.  ...  At  present,  no  married  person  or 
person  with  minor  children  may  receive  such  a  pension  if 
his  other  income  exceeds  $2,700.  .  .  .  The  bill  would  raise 
that  ceiling  to  $3.000.  .  .  .  The  bill  was  pending  before  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  at  presstime. 

Part  III  pensions  are  those  pensions  which  are  payable 
to  veterans  or  their  survivors  for  death  or  disability  that  is 
not  service-connected.  .  .  .  They  get  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  defined  in  Part  III  of  Veterans  Regulation  #1. 

PENNSYLVANIA  EXTENDS  WW2  BONUS 
APPLICATION  DEADLINE: 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  has  extended  the  deadline 
for  applying  for  the  State  WW2  bonus  to  Dec.  31,  of  this 
year.  ...  To  be  eligible,  vets  must— among  other  things- 
have  had  60  days  service  between  Dec.  7,  1941  and  Sept. 
2.  1945.  .  .  .  The  Pennsylvania  bonus  provides  that  persons 
who  are  eligible  for  the  bonus  may  count  time  in  service— 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  due— up  to 
March  3,  1946.  .  .  .  This  provision  was  recently  misinter- 
preted in  portions  of  the  press,  so  that  some  readers  believed 
that  they  could  include  service  up  to  March  3,  1946  in 
counting  60  days  toward  basic  eligibility.  .  .  .  That  inter- 
pretation is  in  error.  .  .  .  No  service  after  Sept.  2,  1945  may 
be  counted  as  contributing  toward  the  60  days'  service  which 
provides  eligibility  for  the  Pennsylvania  bonus.  .  .  .  Those 
who  are  eligible  may  report  service  up  to  March  3,  1946 
toward  computing  the  amount  due. 

^     ^     ^  ^ 

WW2  GI  BILL  EDUCATION  ENDS  IN  ONE  YEAR: 

With  the  exception  of  one  group  of  eligibles,  all  WW2 
GI  Bill  of  Rights  (PL346)  education  will  end  on  July  25, 
1956.  .  .  .  This  ending  will  include  those  who  are  at  that 
time  pursuing  a  course  of  training.  .  .  .  The  one  group 
which  includes  persons  who  may  have  more  time  are  those 
who  were  recruited  for  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  year 
Oct.  6,  1945  to  Oct.  5,  1946  under  the  Armed  Forces  Volun- 
tary Recruitment  Act.  .  .  .  They  were  promised  GI  Bill 


training  with  a  deadline  to  wind  up  their  training  set  at 
nine  years  from  the  end  of  their  enlistment  or  re-enlistment. 
.  .  .  Some  of  these  who  have  re-enlisted  will  continue  to  have 
eligibility  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come. 

^     ^  ^ 

CHATEAU  THIERRY  MEDAL  AGAIN  AVAILABLE: 

WWl  vets  who  served  in  the  Aisne  Marne  sector  are 
advised  that  the  Chateau  Thierry  Medal  and  Citation  is 
again  available  through  the  82nd  Div.  Ass'n:  Apply  to  82nd 
Division  Sec'y-  Ira  L.  Greenhut,  509  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

^       ^  >!j 

HOW  LEGION  STANDS  ON  THE  HARDY  BILL  RE: 

WIDOWS,  ORPHANS,  ETC.: 

Much  space  is  given  on  following  pages  to  the  so-called 
Hardy  Bill,  now  up  for  pondering  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  would  completely  rewrite  the  laws  for 
benefits  to  widows,  children,  dependent  parents  of  service- 
men and  veterans  who  die  of  service-connected  causes.  .  .  . 
Our  story  indicates  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  bill.  ...  A  careful  reading  of  it  is  a  must  for 
all  interested  in  rehab  in  general  and  survivors  benefits 
in  particular. 

The  bill  is  not  a  Legion  bill.  .  .  .  However,  The  American 
Legion,  through  Nat'l  Cmdr  Collins  and  on  the  advice  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission,  has 
notified  House  Select  Committee  Chmn  Rep.  Hardy  that  the 
Legion  supports  passage  of  the  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  Nat'l  Cmdr  Collins  advised  Rep. 
Hardy  that  the  Legion  might  be  expected  to  come  up  with 
future  amendments,  if  the  bill  passes,  based  upon  actual 
experience  in  administering  its  benefits. 

The  Legion  is  on  record  with  the  Hardy  Committee  as 
being  opposed  to  the  elimination  of  service  insurance  or 
indemnity,  and,  among  other  things,  the  elimination  of 
direct  compensation  for  each  minor  child  of  a  widow. 

The  idea  of  relating  survivors  compensation  to  the  pay 
grade  of  the  deceased  is  not  a  Legion  idea.  ...  A  lot  has 
been  said  against  it,  but  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  it,  so 
long  as  advantages  for  generals'  widows  do  not  come  out 
of  the  pockets  of  privates'  widows.  .  .  .  Compensation  based 
on  pay  grade  helps  the  master  sergeant's  widow  as  well  as 
the  major  general's  widow,  and  the  Hardy  Committee  was 
thinking  of  the  career  officer  and  the  career  NCO  in  basing 
compensation  payments  on  pay  grades. 

Worst  feature  of  the  present  survivors  benefit  program 
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has  been  that  widows  of  long-term  career  personnel  have 
received  compensation  of  $87  a  month  for  the  wartime 
service-connected  deaths  of  their  husbands  (or  $69.60 
peacetime),  after  the  insurance  has  run  out  and  the  children 
have  grown  up.  ...  It  has  not  reflected  well  on  the  United 
States  that  friends  have  passed  the  hat  so  often  for  the  widows 
of  those  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  our  military 
service.  .  .  .  Thus  the  idea  of  recognizing  rank  and  length  of 
service  in  compensating  widows  has  its  points.  .  .  .  Even 
with  the  vastly  improved  compensation  rates  in  the  bill, 
nobody  is  going  to  get  rich.  ...  A  major  general's  widow 
will  not  quite  hit  $3,000  a  year  in  compensation.  .  .  .  Her 
peacetime  rate  (compensation  only)  at  present  is  a  mere 
$835.20  a  year. 

The  story  about  the  bill  on  the  following  pages  clearly 
shows  the  weak  points  in  the  bill.  .  .  .  Weakest  is  that 
widows  in  lower  pay  grades  with  several  children  fare 
poorly.  .  .  .  But  in  supporting  the  bill  as  a  whole  while 
putting  the  Legion's  objections  on  record  and  promising  at 
the  same  time  to  come  back  with  cases  later  on,  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Collins  was  able  to  do  more  for  survivors  than  if 
he  had  sat  back  and  screamed  bloody  murder  at  the  bill's 
weaker  aspects.  .  .  .  He  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Hardy 
Committee  on  many  points. 

During  the  last  month  of  the  bill's  preparation  the 
Hardy  Committee  made  several  dozen  changes  suggested 
by  the  Legion.  .  .  .  All  of  them  improved  the  bill  over  the 
Committee's  original  concept,  to  the  advantage  of  survivors. 

E.xamples  of  Legion-urged  improvements:  (1)  Original 
compensation  rate  proposed  was  $100  a  month  plus  15% 
of  base  pay.  ...  At  Legion  suggestion,  rate  was  changed 
to  $112  a  month  plus  12%  of  base  pay,  which  helps  survivors 
of  men  in  lower  pay  grades.  ...  (2)  The  death  gratuity 
minimum  payment  was  upped  from  $468  to  $800,  again 
helping  survivors  in  the  lower  pay  grades,  and  eligibility 
for  the  death  gratuity  was  extended  to  cover  service-con- 
nected deaths  happening  within  120  days  of  discharge  or 
separation.  .  .  .  (3)  Limited  compensation  payments  were 
written  back  into  the  bill  for  minor  children  of  widows  in 
the  lower  pay  grades,  where  the  Committee  had  previously 
relied  on  Social  Security  payments  that  would  have  been 
almost  valueless.  .  .  .  (4)  Benefits  for  dependent  parents 
were  improved  over  the  Committee's  original  concept. 

An  important  difference  between  the  Hardy  Committee 
and  the  Legion  involves  a  matter  that  is  not  actually  con- 
tained in  the  bill  nor  affected  by  its  passage.  .  .  .  The 
Hardy  Committee  advises  Congress  that  its  bill  should 
remain  the  basic  law  for  survivors  benefits  in  peace  or  war. 
.  .  .  The  Legion  had  advised  the  Committee  that  it  will  seek, 
and  expect  to  get,  revisions  in  the  event  of  war— and  it 
probably  will.  .  .  .  The  Hardy  Bill  is  especially  tailored 
for  the  career  military  service,  and  its  drafting  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Defense  Dep't.  ...  It  would  be  an  excel- 
lent bill  throughout  any  peacetime  period  where  there  is 
no  draft  or  service  by  compulsion,  real  or  implied.  .  .  . 
Its  reasoning  is  sound  for  such  a  period.  ...  Its  reasoning  is 
much  less  sound  when  applied  to  people  who  are  removed, 
by  circumstances  beyond  their  control,  from  all  sorts  of 
civilian  statuses  and  placed  in  military  pay  brackets.  .  .  . 
This  will  be  so  self-evident,  in  case  of  war,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Congress  and  the  people  would  speedily  create 
an  adequate  wartime  survivors  bill. 

Meanwhile,  for  survivors  already  on  the  rolls,  there  are 
marked  advantages  in  the  Hardy  Bill.  They  may  elect  to 
receive  their  benefits  under  its  provisions,  or  to  continue 
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on  the  present  basis.  .  .  .  Thus  in  the  many  areas  where 
the  Hardy  Bill  improves  the  present  scheme,  today's  widows, 
children  and  dependent  parents  will  gain.  ...  In  the  areas 
where  the  Hardy  Bill  does  not  improve  things  they  need 
not  suffer  reductions. 

The  elimination  of  insurance  and/or  indemnity,  and  of 
free  Social  Security  coverage,  as  provided  in  the  Hardy  Bill, 
are  significant  eliminations  of  benefits.  .  .  .  The  Hardy  Bill 
in  many  ways  more  than  makes  up  for  these  eliminated 
benefits  although  it  fails  to  in  some  notable  cases.  .  .  .  The 
Legion's  Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Commission,  in  advising  that 
it  recommends  support  of  the  bill,  has  informed  "News- 
letter" that  both  of  these  benefits  were  due  to  be  eliminated 
regardless  of  the  Hardy  Bill.  .  .  .  The  free  indemnity  was 
basically  a  Korean  "conflict"  measure  (which  the  Legion 
opposed  from  the  start  as  an  unsatisfactory  substitute  for 
insurance).  .  .  .  The  free  Social  Security  coverage  has  come 
from  the  general  Social  Security  "pool"  without  appropria- 
tions from  Congress  and  could  not  be  continued  on  a  sound 
basis  in  the  present  manner. 

WHERE  TO  GET  INFO  ON  AIR  ACADEMYt 

Persons  wanting  information  about  admission  to  the 
new  Air  Force  Academy  should  write:  Air  Force  Academy 
Appointments  Branch,  Hq,  U.  S.  Air  Force,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  .  .  .  Legionnaires  will  be  proud  to  know  that  10% 
of  the  cadets  enrolled  in  first  class  of  the  Academy  are 
American  Legion  Boys'  State  graduates.  .  .  .  First  class 
began  July  11,  at  Lowry  AFB,  Colo.,  with  301  cadets  en- 
rolled. .  .  .  Permanent  campus  at  Colorado  Springs  is 
a-building. 

*  *  * 

DEADLINE  FOR  FREE  AUTOS  FOR  CERTAIN 
DISABLED  VETS  EXTENDED  TWO  YEARSt 

The  deadline  for  eligible  disabled  veterans  to  apply 
for  a  government  grant  toward  purchase  of  an  automobile 
or  other  conveyance  has  been  extended  for  two  years.  .  .  . 
Eligible  vets  now  have  until  Oct.  20,  1956,  or  5  years  after 
separation,  whichever  is  later,  to  apply.  .  .  .  Deadline  was 
Oct.  20,  1954,  or  3  years  after  separation,  whichever  later. 

Law  also  makes  some  new  eligibles  for  auto  grants, 
including  (1)  those  whose  disability  becomes  qualifying  in 
degree  after  separation  (they  have  3  years  to  apply),  and 
(2)  those  who  had  the  qualifying  disability  but  weren't  able 
to  get  a  service-connected  rating  until  such  time  that  the 
deadline  had  passed  (they  have  1  year  to  apply.) 

CLOSE  VA  HOSPITAL  AT  MINOT,  N.  DAK.: 

On  June  17,  the  VA  announced  the  closing  of  its  hospital 
at  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  effective  June  30.  .  .  .  VA  said  that  since 
April  it  had  had  only  two  doctors  on  duty  at  Minot,  and 
that  one  had  given  notice  he'd  leave  at  the  end  of  June.  .  .  . 
VA  pointed  to  extreme  difficulty  in  staffing  the  hospital.  .  .  . 
VA  planned  to  transfer  Minot  patients  to  its  Fargo  hospital, 
and  the  125  Minot  employes  to  other  installations  in  the 
general  area.  .  .  .  The  Senate,  on  June  20,  approved  an 
appropriation  to  keep  the  Minot  hospital  open.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, the  VA  has  preferred  to  close  the  tough-to-staff  hos- 
pital anyway.  .  .  .  The  Senate  also  approved  appropriations 
to  continue  the  operation  of  the  Army-Navy  hospital  at 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.  and  Murphy  General  Hospital  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  both  of  which  the  Defense  Dep't  had  ordered  closed. 
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House  Gets  Widows'  Benefit 

Revision;  OK's  Mild  NST  Bill 


During  the  last  week  in  June  and  the 
first  week  in  July,  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  dealt  with  two  major 
matters  related  to  long-standing  and 
basic  programs  and  policies  of  The 
American  Legion. 

In  one  of  these,  the  House  passed,  on 
July  1,  a  modified  form  of  a  reserve 
training  bill,  authorizing  the  Defense 
Department  to  give  basic  training  to 
volunteers  who  would  accept  the  train- 
ing and  a  prolonged  reserve  obligation 
thereafter.  For  further  details  see  story 
on  later  page  under  "National  Security." 

In  the  second  matter,  the  House,  on 
June  28,  received  for  consideration  a  far- 
reaching  bill  (HR  7089)  which  would 
completely  rewrite  present  military  sur- 
vivors' benefits  laws,  which  provide 
benefits  for  widows,  minor  children  and 
dependent  parents  of  men  who  die  in 
service  or  die  as  the  result  of  disabilities 
incurred  in  war  or  peacetime  service. 

The  new  survivors'  benefits  bill  was 
prepared  and  submitted  by  the  so-called 
Hardy  Committee,  a  Select  Committee 
estabfished  by  the  House  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  re-established  in 
the  present  session  for  the  purposes  of 
preparing  such  a  bill.  The  Committee  is 
chairmanned  by  Rep.  Porter  Hardy,  of 
Virginia. 

A  partial  summary  of  the  content  and 
effect  of  the  Hardy  Committee  Bill 
follows. 

It  slioitld  he  noted  that  its  provisions 
would  not  necessarily  applij  to  survivors 
now  on  the  rolls.  Such  persons  could 
elect  whether  to  receive  benefits  under 
the  present  system  or  under  the  pro- 
posed system. 

The  bill  would  (if  passed  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress)  go  into  effect  on  the 
first  of  next  Januaiy.  It  would  then  apply 
to  widows,  minor  children  and  depend- 
ent parents  of  servicemen  and  veterans 
who  would  die  of  service-connected 
causes  thereafter.  This  would  include 
sui^vivors  of  those  who  die  in  service  or 
of  service-connected  causes  arising 
thereafter,  plus  survivors  of  all  veterans 
of  past  peacetime  or  wartime  service 
who  die  after  Jan.  1  of  service-connected 
causes  originating  in  the  past. 

The  Hardy  Committee,  in  presenting 
a  proposed  complete  revision  of  survi- 


vors' benefits,  urged  that  Congress  adopt 
it  to  cover  peacetime  and  wartime  serv- 
ice in  the  future. 

At  this  writing  (1st  week  in  July)  the 
bill  had  not  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  but  was  set  for  early  considera- 
tion, for  acceptance  or  rejection,  with- 
out debate  or  amendments  on  the  floor. 

The  Hardy  Committee  Bill  of  1955 
ranks  with  the  Economy  Act  of  1933 
and  the  GI  Bill  of  1944  in  its  scope  as 
one  of  the  most  sweeping  pieces  of  leg- 
islation affecting  veterans'  benefits  in 
the  last  25  years. 

Its  content,  major  features  and  effects 
are  so  complicated,  intricate  and  varied 
that  its  full  scope  cannot  be  summarized 
in  this  issue.  Details  in  addition  to  those 
below  will  be  carried  in  future  issues. 

Specimen  examples  of  its  results,  in  tenns 
of  total  benefits  over  different  spans  of  years  to 
certain  widows  witfi  minor  children  of  men 
who  die  in  service  or  of  service-connected 
causes  are  shown  on  charts  1,  2  and  3  on 
pa  tie  ot. 

The  bill  would  ha\e  a  mixed  effect 
upon  survivors. 

It  would  provide  more  benefits  than 
at  present  in  some  cases,  less  in  others. 

Most  advantages  in  total  benefits  for 
widows  and  widows  with  minor  chil- 
dren would  accrue  to: 

( 1 )  Widows  of  servicemen  in  the  higher 
military  pay  brackets. 


( 2 )  Widows  in  all  pay  grades  with  few  or 
no  minor  children  who  survive,  unremarried, 
over  many  years  of  widowhood. 

Most  disadvantages  in  total  benefits 
would  accrue  to: 

( 1 )  Widows  with  several  minor  children, 
while  their  children  are  srowing  up,  except  in 
the  very  highest  pay  grades. 

( 2 )  Widows,  with  or  without  children,  in 
the  middle  and  lower  pay  grades,  during  the 
first  10  to  30  years  of  widowhood. 

Widows  with  several  minor  children  in  the 
middle  and  lower  pay  grades  would  get  sharp 
reductions,  compared  to  present  benefits,  while 
their  children  were  minors. 

The  bill  improves  on  present  benefits  for  all 
widows  in  the  later  years  of  life,  so  that  among 
those  who  survive  40-odd  years  of  widowhood 
only  those  in  the  lowest  pay  grade,  or  those 
with  a  large  number  of  children  would  fare 
worse  in  lifetime  total  benefits. 

Major  features  of  the  bill  include: 

1.  Alters  death  gratuity. 

The  death  gratuity  is  the  pa\'ment  of  6 
months'  military  pay  to  the  next-of-kin  after 
a  death  in  service. 

This  has  ranged  in  total  payment  from  as 
low  as  $468  to  as  high  as  $7,656-depending 
on  pay  grade  of  the  deceased. 

The  Hardy  Bill  would  pu'  a  floor  of  $800 
and  a  ceiling  of  $3,000  on  the  death  gratuity, 
and  woidd  not  pay  it  to  remotely  related  next- 
of-kin. 

The  change  is  reasonable,  and  by  raising 
the  bottom  figures  provides  additional  payment 
in  the  lower  pay  grades  where  most  deaths 
occur. 

2.  Eliminates  FECA  benefits  based 
on  military  service. 

FEC.-\  provides  benefits  for  survivors  of  per- 
sons who  die  as  a  result  of  service  to  the  Fed- 
eral gov't,  and  was  chiefly  intended  for  civilians. 

FECA  means  Federal  Employees  Compen- 
sation Act. 

By  a  more  or  less  imintended  technicality 
of  the  act,  it  covered  certain  reservists  who 
died  as  a  result  of  military  service. 

FECA  payments  are  much  higher  than  com- 
pensation to  survivors  of  the  military,  who 
ha\e  other  protection  not  afforded  civilians. 

Under  FECA  some  military  survivors  re- 


HE  TOLD  OFF  REDS 


General  Carlos  P.  Romiilo,  left,  receives  The  .American  Legion  Nat  l  Executive 
Committee  citation  from  Nat  l  Cmdr  Seaborn  P.  CioUins.  Roniulo.  Personal  Envoy 
of  the  President  of  the  Pliilippines  to  the  U.  S.,  was  given  llie  <itaiion  for  his 
"courageous  speech"  against  comminiisni  at  the  African-Asian  Conference  in  Handung. 
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ceived  benefits  far  more  than  others  in  exactly 
comparable  situations,  except  for  the  techni- 
cality of  FECA  coverage. 

The  removal  of  FECA  provisions  from  any 
connection  with  the  military  in  the  future 
makes  sense. 

3.  Eliminates  free  Social  Security 
coverage,  based  on  a  theoretical  wage 
of  $160  a  month,  now  provided  for  all 
servicemen. 

In  addition  to  other  military  survivors'  bene- 
fits, iijis  free  OASI  coverage  has  especially 
helped  widows  with  minor  children  in  the  past. 

It  has  also  prevented  civilians  who  go  into 
service  from  losing  OASI  credit  they  might 
ha\'e  been  building  up  as  civilians. 

OASI  means  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance, same  thing  as  Social  Security. 

4.  Puts  all  servicemen  under  Social 
Security  on  a  contributing  basis,  as  in 
civilian  life,  but  hitched  to  base  military 
pay. 

Range  of  base  pay  covered  by  OASI  would 
be  from  $78  a  month  to  $350  a  month.  OASI 
on  pay  above  $350  is  not  available  to  anyone. 

Servicemen  from  corptJral  (E4)  down  would 
get  less  OASI  coverage  than  at  present  during 
1st  6  years  of  service,  since  all  in  those  grades, 
during  that  time,  get  a  base  pay  of  less  than 
the  $160  on  which  free  OASI  is  now  based  for 
ser\'icemen. 

No  enlisted  rate  gets  $350  a  month  (maxi- 
mum for  OASI  coverage),  but  many  commis- 
sioned and  warrant  pay  grades  do. 

In  relating  OASI  to  base  pay,  the  bill  ig- 
nores food,  quarters  allowances,  etc.,  and 
hazard  pay. 

In  civilian  life,  OASI  may  be  based  on  cash 
pay  and  other  remuneration,  food,  .shelter,  etc., 
if  it  is  regularly  provided  for  services. 

Thus  servicemen  whose  base  pay  is  tmder 
$•350  a  month  would  get  less  Social  Security 
coverage  for  their  real  remuneration  than  civil- 
ians, under  the  Hardy  Committee  Bill. 

5.  Eliminates  future  issuance  of  $10,- 
000  gov't  life  insurance  or  indemnity  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

G()\crnment  life  insurance  was  available  to 
servicemen  from  WWl  to  1951,  on  a  i^remium- 
paying  basis. 

In  1951,  it  was  provided  as  free  indemnity, 
without  premivun  payments,  for  men  while  in 
service  and  for  120  days  thereafter,  converti- 
ble to  tenn  insurance  within  120  days. 

The  indemnity  has  actually  amounted  to 
Sll,148,  for  the  beneficiary,  by  being  payable 
over  10  years  at  $92.90  a  month. 

The  unpaid  balance  during  the  period  of 
payment  draws  interest,  thus  increasing  the 
total  from  $10,000  to  $11,148. 

Elimination  of  the  indemnity  eliminates 
$11,148  of  benefit  for  beneficiaries  (usually 
parents  or  widows)  during  the  1st  10  years 
after  death  of  serviceman  or  veteran. 

Not  eliminated  is  gov't  insurance  in  cases 
where  the  serviceman  becomes  uninsurable  by 
P'ivate  companies  because  of  service-connected 
disability. 

6.  Hitches  compensation  payment  for 
widows  to  the  base  pay  of  the  deceased 
husband,  providing  a  different  rate  of 
widows'  compensation  for  every  mili- 
tary pay  grade. 

Widows'  compensation  today  is  the  same  for 
widows  of  men  in  all  pay  grades. 

Hardy  bill  would  provide  widow's  compen- 
sation ranging  from  $122  a  month  (lowest 
private )  to  $242  a  month  ( major  general ) . 

Figures  are  based  on  $112  a  month,  plus 
12%  of  base  pay. 

7.  Increases  monthly  compensation  to 
widows  of  servicemen  and  veterans. 

The  widow's  compensation  rates  cited  in 
(6)  above  are  higher  in  all  pay  grades  than 
the  present  rates. 

The  improved  rates  would  result  in  im- 
proved total  benefits  in  many  cases,  but  not 
in  all. 

The  improved  compensation  rates  are  called 
"compensation  and  indemnity,"  purijorting  to 


be  a  combination  of  compensation  plus  the 
eliminated  indemnity  and  insurance. 

The  bill  does  not  say  what  part  is  compen- 
sation and  what  part  is  indemnity,  so  that 
indemnity  cannot  be  distinguished  from  com- 
pensation in  the  rates,  nor  administered  as  in- 
demnity is  administered. 

The  "compensation  and  indemnity"  would 
not  be  payable  if  the  widow  were  to  remarry, 
nor  payable  to  her  estate  if  she  should  die,  nor 
can  the  serviceman  name  his  beneficiary. 

These  are  all  characteristics  of  compensa- 
tion and  not  of  insurance  or  indemnity. 

Thus,  for  purposes  of  intelligent  description, 
the  rates  must  be  considered  to  be  improved 
compensation  rather  than  compensation  and  in- 
demnity, regardless  of  the  bill's  language. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  the  increased 
compensation  more  than  makes  up  in  total 
benefits  for  the  loss  of  indemnity  or  insurance 
for  childless  widows. 

In  some  higher  pay  grades  the  loss  of  in- 
surance is  made  up  in  less  than  ten  years. 

In  lower  pay  grades  it  would  take  15  to  30 


years  to  majje  up  for  the  loss  of  the  indemnity, 
where  the  widow  is  childless. 

It  would  take  longer,  with  minor  children, 
due  to  complications  detailed  below. 

8.  Applies  single  compensation  rate 
for  widows,  whether  husband  died  as  a 
result  of  peacetime  or  wartime  service. 

Widows'  compensation  today  is  $87  a 
month,  wartime,  and  80%  of  that  ($69.60), 
peacetime.  The  new  rates  described  in  (6) 
above  apply  equally  to  deaths  arising  from 
war  or  peacetime  service. 

9.  Eliminates,  in  principle,  gov't  com- 
pensation for  minor  children  of  widows 
whose  husbands  die  of  service-con- 
nected causes. 

Today,  widow  gets  $34  for  1st  child  and 
$29  for  each  additional  child  under  18  (war- 
time) and  80%  of  that  (peacetime)  regardless 
of  number  of  children. 

Bill  does  restore  limited  children's  compen- 


Chart  1 

TOTAL  BENEFITS  FOR  WIDOWS  WITHOUT  MINOR  CHILDREN  IF  WIDOWED  AT  AGE  26 


TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

WIDOW  OF 

MONTHLY 

BENEFIT 

HENEFIT 

BENEFIT 

BENEFIT 

BENEFIT 

BASE  PAY 

10  YRS. 

20  YRS. 

30  YRS. 

39  YRS. 

44  YRS. 

ALL,  WARTIME  (any) 
ALL,  PEACETIME  (any) 


PRIVATE  ($78) 
CORPORAL  ($140.40) 
MASTER  SOT.  ($253.50) 
CAPTAIN  ($374.40) 
MAJOR  GENERAL  (.S1076.40) 


NOW 

^21,588  $32,028 
19,500  27,852 

PROPOSED 

14,640  29,280 
15,240  30,480 
17,160  34,320 
18,840  37,680 


$42,068 
36,204 


43,920 
45,720 
51,480 
56,520 


$51,864  $60,258 
43,720.80  51,070.80 


57,096 
59,436 
67,906 
73,476 


66,346 
70,053 
80,500 
87,778.80 


29,040     58,080     87,120    113,256  132,658.80 


Chart  2 

TOTAL  BENEFITS  FOR  WIDOW  WITH  A  ONE-YEAR-OLD  CHILD  IF  WIDOWED  AT  AGE  26 


TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

WIDOW  OF 

MONTHLY 

BENEFIT 

BENEFIT 

BENEFIT 

BENEFIT 

BASE  PAY 

10  YRS. 

17  YRS. 

39  YRS. 

44  YRS. 

ALL,  WARTIME  (any) 
ALL,  PEACETIME  (any) 


PRIVATE  ($78) 
CORPORAL  ($140.40) 
MASTER  SGT.  ($253.50) 
CAPTAIN  ($374.40) 
MAJOR  GENERAL  (.S1076.40) 


NOW 

$38,364  $57,415.20 
35,460  52,478.20 


PROPOSED 


22,362 

27,224.40 

33,321.60 

38,370 

48,570 


38,015.40 

46,280.48 

56,.572.80 

65,229 

82,569 


$80,383.20 
70.852.60 


70,333.40 
79,808.48 
94.324.80 

106,677 

146,457 


^88,777.20 
78,202.60 


79,584.20 
90,425.48 
106,918.80 
120,979.80 
165,859.80 


Chart  3 

TOTAL  BENEFITS  FOR  WIDOW  WITH  FOUR  CHILDREN  (AGED  1,  2,  4,  AND  8) 
IF  WIDOWED  AT  AGE  26 


TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

WIDOW  OF 

MONTHLY 

BENEFIT 

BENEFIT 

BENEFIT 

BENEFIT 

BASE  PAY 

10  YRS. 

17  YRS. 

39  YRS. 

44  YRS. 

ALL,  WARTIME  (any) 
ALL,  PEACETIME  (any) 


PRIVATE  ($78) 
CORPORAL  ($140.40) 
MASTER  SGT.  ($253.50) 
CAPTAIN  ($374.40) 
MAJOR  GENERAL  ($1076.40) 


NOW 

$51,488 
46,476 


$76,293 
68,433.60 


$99,261.60  $107,655 


PROPOSED 

29,562 
30,600 
39,096 
42,840 
53,040 


48,095.20 
54,404.88 
65,769.60 
76,198 
89,721 


86,808 


80,413.40 
87,932.88 

103,521.60 

117,646 

153,609 


94,158 


89,664.20 
98,549.88 
116,115.60 
131,990.30 
173,053.30 
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sation  in  lower  pay  grades,  where  reduction  for 
widows  with  children  would  be  drastic. 

The  comparative  disadvantage  of  most  wi- 
dows with  minor  children  under  the  Hardy  bill 
springs  largely  from  the  elimination  of  tlieir 
children's  compensation  and  the  weakness  of 
the  substitute,  which  is  described  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

10.  Relie.s  upon  Social  Security 
(OASI)  benefits  to  substitute  for  com- 
pensation for  minor  children  of  widows. 

Effect  of  substituting  OASI  benefits  for 
comi^ensation  for  minor  children  of  widows  is 
highly  complicated. 

OASI  is  related  to  pay,  so  benefits  to  wi- 
dows for  minor  children  is  related  to  pay  and 
is  more  or  less  according  to  base  pa>'. 

Total  benefits  paid  to  widows  with  minor 
children  are  limited  under  the  Social  Security 
laws  to  ( a )  80%  of  deceased  husband's  aver- 
age monthly  wage  and  (b)  an  absolute  maxi- 
mum of  $200  a  month. 

As  a  result  of  OASI  ceilings,  widows  in 
most  pay  grades  cannot  draw  extra  OASI  bene- 
fits for  more  than  two  children.  In  no  pay 
grade  can  any  widow  draw  extra  OASI  bene- 
fits for  more  than  three  children. 

The  occasional  widow  with  8  children  would 
fare  far  worse  in  total  benefits  under  the  new 
bill. 

Under  the  present  system,  she  could  draw 
as  much  as  $544.90  a  month,  regardless  of 
rank,  during  the  1st  10  years  that  the  indem- 
nity payments  held  out,  then  $452  so  long  as 
all  8  children  were  minors. 

Under  the  new  scheme  she  would  draw— at 
all  times  while  8  children  were  minors— $250 
(pvt.);  $280.64  (4-year-sgt.);  $.325  ( 8-year- 
master  sgt.);  $345  (2-year- 1st  lieut.);  $371 
( 10-year-major ) ,  or  $442  ( 30-year-major  gen- 
eral ) . 

The  more  minor  children  and  the  lower  the 
pay  grade,  the  more  poorly  the  widow  makes 
out  compared  to  present  schedules. 

11.  Improves  on  present  schedule  of 
compensation  to  orphans. 

Tlie  bill  would  continue  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  minor  children  whose  mother 
is  not  living  or  has  remarried,  and  increase  the 
rate  of  payment  over  present  schedules. 

12.  Provides  sliding  scale  for  depend- 
ent parents,  increases  parents'  compen- 
sation in  some  cases. 

The  "outside  income"  limitation  which  now 
limits  payment  to  dependent  jjarents  would  be 
on  a  sliding  scale. 

Instead  of  an  abrupt  cut-off  if  outside  income 
hits  a  certain  ceiling,  payments  would  be  re- 
duced if  outside  income  hits  a  "bottom  ceiling" 
and  only  terminated  if  outside  income  hits  a 
"top  ceiling." 

The  two  ceilings  would  "bracket"  the  pres- 
ent cut-off  ceiling  and  provide  ( a )  improved 
compensation  among  those  with  very  low  in- 
comes, ( b )  slightly  reduced  compensation  to 
those  with  incomes  near  the  present  ceilings 
and  (c)  some  limited  compensation  to  those 
whose  outside  income  is  somewhat  in  excess  of 
present  ceilings. 

How  It  Will  Work 

Charts  1.  2  and  3  serve  to  show  how 
the  Hardy  Bill  would  affect  the  total 
benefits  received  by  widows,  with  and 
without  minor  children. 

None  of  the  charts  are  precise  fore- 
casts, since  total  benefits  depend  on 
estimating  Social  Security  benefits. 

The  charts  assume  that  Social  Security  cov- 
erage in  each  instance  is  that  provided  by  laws 
affecting  military  survivors.  Benefits  in  many 
cases  would  be  more  or  less  if  coverage  of  the 
deceased  under  civilian  Social  Security  would 
increase  or  decrease  his  average  lifetime  wage. 
This  very  real  factor  is  accidental  to  the  laws  in 
question,  and  not  controlled  by  them. 

All  three  charts  contain  a  number  of 
fictions,  and  serve  best  simply  to  show 
how  the  principles  of  the  Hardy  Bill 


wotild  apply.  Fictions  include: 

1.  Few  major  generals"  widows  will  be  26 
years  old  when  widowed  (all  charts.) 

2.  I^w  privates'  widows  or  major  generals' 
widows  will  have  four  minor  children  when 
widowed  (chart  3.) 

3.  Few  major  generals'  widows  will  have  one 
minor  child  when  widowed  (chart  2.) 

In  most  cases,  the  large  figures  shown  at  the 
end  of  44  years  would  not  actually  be  paid. 
Widows  must  live  luireniarried  for  the  specified 
time  in  order  to  collect  the  total  benefits  in  the 
right-hand  columns. 

The  lower  totals  in  the  left-hand  columns 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  carried  out  in  actual 
payment,  since  they  apply  to  the  more  certain 
early  years  of  widowhood. 

Each  column  shows  the  total  benefit 
to  be  received  up  through  the  time  indi- 
cated. 

The  1st  two  lines  of  figures  show  the 
present  benefits. 

Present  payments  differ,  depending  on 
whether  the  service-connected  death  is  due  to 
wartime  or  peacetime  service.  They  do  not  dif- 
fer witli  the  rank  or  pay  grade  of  the  decea.sed. 

The  last  5  lines  show  what  the  pay- 
ment would  be  in  certain  cases  under 
the  proposed  (Hardy  Committee)  bill. 

Payments  would  not  differ  as  between  war- 
time or  peacetime  service.  They  tvoiild  differ 
according  to  pay  grade  in  service. 

The  chart  shows  proposed  payments  for  wid- 
ows of  men  in  5  "cross-section"  military  pay 
grades.  Other  pay  grades  fall  between  the  ones 
shown. 

Chart  1  shows  what  a  wife,  without 
minor  children,  would  receive  in  total 
lifetime  benefits  if  she  were  widowed  at 
age  26,  and  if  she  lived  and  did  not  re- 
marry through  age  35,  age  45,  age  55, 
age  64  and  age  69. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  under  the  pro- 
posed system,  benefits  would  be  behind 
the  present  schedule  during  the  early 
years  of  widowhood,  except  in  the  high- 
est pay  grades,  but  tend  to  catch  up  in 
later  years. 

This  effect  is  caused  chiefly  because  the  elim- 
ination of  $11,148  indemnity  in  the  1st  10 
years  cuts  benefits  in  early  years,  while  the  in- 
creased basic  compensation  rate  tends  to  make 
tiiat  loss  up  in  the  long  haid. 

Because  higher  pay  grades  rate  a 
higher  compensation  rate,  they  tend  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  indemnity 
first. 

The  major  general's  widow  is  well  ahead  of 
the  average  of  the  present  rates  at  all  times,  her 
rate  of  compensation  exceeding  her  combined 
present  compensation  and  indemnity  payments. 

It  would  take  nearly  30  years  for  the  widow 
of  a  private  with  less  than  4  months  ser\  ice 
( lowest  pay  grade )  to  catch  up  in  total  benefit. 

The  corporal's  widow  is  about  even  with  the 
average  of  present  benefits  in  20  years. 

The  master  sergeant's  and  cai^tain's  widow 
are  ahead  after  20  years. 

All  these  theoretical  26-year-old  child- 
less widows  are  ahead  of  the  game  in 
their  60s  and  70s. 

Chart  2  shows  the  cumulative  bene- 
fits for  a  wife  widowed  at  age  26  with 
one  child  who  is  age  1. 

The  groups  of  years  differ  from  those 
in  chart  1. 

Years  shown  in  chart  2  mark  times  at  which, 
in  either  the  present  or  proiJosid  scales,  funda- 
mental changes  occur  in  method  of  payment. 

After  10  years,  present  indemnity  payments 
cease.  After  17  years  the  child  is  no  longer  a 
minor,  and  both  the  child's  compensation 
(  present  system  )  and  Social  Security  for  a  wid- 
ow with  a  minor  child  (both  systems)  cease. 

After  39  years  the  widow  has  completed  her 
65th  year,  and  starts  drawing  widows'  old-age 
Social  Security  benefits. 


In  all  charts,  figures  stop  at  44th  year,  when 
« idow  reaches  her  70th  birthday  and  is  beyond 
nonnal  life  expcctanc\'. 

The  17th  year  is  an  important  stop, 
since  it  indicates  total  benefit  paid  to 
widow  during  years  she  is  raising  a  mi- 
nor child. 

It  will  be  noted  that  where  there  is  a 
child  the  comparative  disadvantages  in 
the  lower  pay  grades  in  the  early  years 
of  widowhood  are  greater  than  where 
there  is  no  child,  and  the  advantages  in 
the  higher  pay  grades  are  not  quite  so 
marked. 

This  is  because  Social  Security  is  not,  in 
most  pay  grades,  an  equal  benefit  to  that  now 
provided  for  the  minor  child  of  a  widow.  With 
the  lesser  child's  benefit  and  the  loss  of  indem- 
nity, the  corporal's  widow  will  get  nearly 
$6,000  less  (peacetime)  and  nearly  $11,000 
less  ( wartime )  during  the  years  her  child  is  a 
minor. 

Once  again,  however,  all  will  have  caught 
up  with  the  iiresent  peacetime  benefits  after  44 
years,  and  pay  grades  from  master  sergeant  up 
will  be  substantially  ahead  long  before  then. 

Chart  3  indicates  the  same  principles 
shown  in  Charts  1  and  2,  and  in  addition 
highlights  the  weakest  part  of  the  Hardy 
Committee  proposal,  the  marked  disad- 
vantage of  widows  with  several  minor 
children. 

The  chart  shows  what  a  wife,  with 
four  minor  children  aged  1,  2,  4  and  6, 
would  receive  in  total  benefits  over  tlie 
same  years  indicated  in  Chart  2. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  benefits  for  enlisted 
personnel  ( master  sergeant  being  the  highest ) 
would  be  less  during  the  1st  17  years  that  any 
children  are  minors. 

In  the  first  10  years  of  widowhood  w  ith  four 
minor  children,  the  major  general's  widow  is 
oul\'  slightly  ahead  of  the  present  system,  al- 
though she  has  a  marked  advantage  if  she  has 
no  children  or  fewer  children. 

The  corporal's  widow  is  about  $18,000  be- 
hind the  average  of  the  present  rates  in  total 
benefit  during  the  17  years  that  any  children 
are  minors. 

The  master  sergeant's  widow  is  about  $7,000 
behind  on  the  same  basis. 

With  the  four  children,  neither  the  private's 
nor  the  corporal's  widow  can  catch  up  with  the 
present  wartime  schedule  in  44  years,  although 
the  master  sergeant's  widow  and  those  in  all 
higher  pay  grades  once  again  comfortably  ex- 
ceed the  total  lifetime  benefit  if  they  survive  44 
years  of  widowhood. 

In  cases  where  there  are  more  chil- 
dren, the  disadvantage  multiplies.  The 
present  system  offers  additional  com- 
pensation for  each  child.  Under  Social 
Security  no  such  additional  compensa- 
tion is  available. 

This  lack  of  additional  compensation,  plus 
the  ceilings  on  total  Social  Security  pa>^nents 
to  any  one  family,  account  for  the  fact  that 
where  a  widow  has  a  large  number  of  minor 
cliildren  she  would  draw  much  less  than  the 
lieuefits  available  at  present. 

High  Spots 

The  advantages  of  the  Hardy  bill  to 
survivors  in  the  higher  pay  grades  is  ob- 
vious in  the  charts.  Also,  its  cinnulative 
effect  over  many  years,  on  those  who 
sm  vive  a  long  widowhood,  is  apparent. 
In  the  latter  respect  it  overcomes  the 
biggest  weakness  of  the  present  system. 

Today,  widows  whose  children  are  no 
longer  minor,  and  widows  who  have 
reached  the  10-year  point,  where  they 
no  longer  receive  indemnity,  enter  a  pe- 
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liod  in  which  their  monthly  benefits  are 
quite  small,  and  this  may  cover  all  of  the 
middle  and  late-middle  years  of  life. 
During  this  period,  widows  receive  com- 
pensation for  themselves  only,  without 
indemnity,  children's  compensation,  or 
Social  Security. 

The  payments  are  $87  a  month  (war- 
time) or  $69.60  a  month  (peacetime.) 

Under  tlie  Hardy  proposal,  the  wid- 
ow's compensation  for  life  ranges  from 
$122  a  month  (private)  to  $242  a 
month  (major  general.) 

NATIONAL  SECURITY: 

Reserve  Program  Passes 

On  July  1,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  modified  form  of  Reserve 
Training  legislation.  It  provides  for  an 
8-year  military  obligation.  The  bill 
which  the  Senate  will  now  consider  does 
not  specifically  provide  for  6-month 
trainees.  Instead  it  permits  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  authorize  such  train- 
ing, on  a  voluntary  basis,  under  its  own 
rules  and  regulations. 

As  June  ended  it  looked  for  a  while 
to  bewildered  observers  as  though  the 
country's  defense  program  would  end 
with  it.  Also,  despite  the  pleas  of  the 
President,  The  American  Legion  and 
other  interested  organizations,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  Reserve  Training  program 
was  not  going  to  be  passed  by  Congress. 

With  just  two  da>s  left  before  the 
draft  law  expired,  even  the  extension  of 
the  draft  bogged  down  —  until  the  last 
minute  —  in  arguments  over  the  drafting 
of  doctors.  Meanwhile,  the  Military  Re- 
serve Training  Bill  was  caught  between 
the  ruffled  dignities  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Following  the  President's  plea  for 
passage  of  the  reserve  bill,  which  he 
called  "most  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary." Rep.  Carl  Vinson  (Ga.),  chmn  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
moved  on  June  22  to  re-introduce  a 
modified  version  of  it. 

The  new  version  eliminated  any  ref- 
erence to  National  Guard  duty.  It  was 
on  the  issue  of  service  in  segregated 
Guard  units  that  the  earlier  measure 
had  been  tabled  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  amendment  b\'  Rep.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  (N.  Y.). 

Powell's  amendment  to  prohibit  serv- 
ice by  Armed  Forces  Reservists  in 
segregated  Guard  units  was  used  by 
opponents  of  Reserve  Training  legisla- 
tion to  table  the  entire  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent, speaking  strongh'  on  a  subject  he 
obviously  felt  was  vital  to  U.  S.  defense, 
coTidemned  the  practice  of  tacking  "ex- 
traneous" amendments  on  bills. 

Speaking  of  Powell's  amendment  he 
said  ".  .  .  it  is  entirely  erroneous  to  try 


to  get  legislation  of  this  character 
through  tacking  it  on  to  something  that 
is  so  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  as  the  security  program." 

Under  pressure  from  the  President, 
who  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
Legion  and  other  organizations,  Chmn 
Vinson  on  June  22  introduced  a  re- 
vamped Reserve  Training  Bill.  But  it 
fell  far  short  of  the  original  bill. 

The  new  bill  eliminated  the  National 
Guard  issue,  and  dropped  all  provision 
for  si.x-month  trainees.  While  reciuiring 
Reserve  participation  by  draftees  and 
enlistees,  it  reduced  the  total  obligation 
of  such  men  from  8  to  6  years. 

The  bill  brought  an  explosion  from 
members  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Rep.  Overton  Brooks  (La.) 
objected  on  the  grounds  that  his  sub- 
committee which  had  written  the  origi- 
nal measure  had  not  been  consulted. 
Rep.  James  Van  Zandt  (Pa.)  moved  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  subcommittee  for 
five  days  of  study. 

Following  tliat  motion  Rep.  Arthur 
Winstead  (Miss.)  mo\ed  to  restore  the 
plan  to  train  lOO.OOO  to  250,()()0  six- 
month  trainees. 

Rep.  Powell  indicated  that  he  would 
block  any  measure  which  required 
Reservists  to  become  members  of  segre- 
gated National  Guard  units. 

Almost  No  Draft 

Just  two  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  Draft  Act,  it  looked  as  though 
the  U.  S.  would  be  without  any  new 
GI's  at  all.  Strong  opposition  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  the 
drafting  of  doctors  had  caught  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  in  a  legislative 
block. 

Led  by  Chmn  Howard  W.  Smith 
(Va.)  of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
opponents  of  the  draft  of  doctors  aimed 
to  knock  the  doctor  draft  from  the  new 
bill  to  extend  the  draft  for  four  years. 
If  successful,  such  action  would  have 
returned  the  entire  measure  to  a  Sen- 
ate-House Conference  Committee. 

Quick  Action 

The  House,  on  June  28th,  with  the 
thieat  of  collapse  of  all  manpower  re- 
cruitment staring  members  in  the  face, 
moved  to  get  some  legislation  enacted. 
Early  in  the  day,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  29  to 
1,  voted  out  Vinson's  revised  Reserve 
bill.  It  included  provisions  for  6-month 
trainees  and  an  8-year  military  obligation. 

It  did  not  mention  the  controversial 
issue  of  the  National  Guard. 

A  few  horns  later  the  House  Noted  to 
extend  the  draft  of  doctors  for  2  years 
and  the  draft  itself  for  4  years.  The 
vote  was  388  to  5. 


Chmn  Vinson  predicted  that  the 
House  would  pass  the  Reserve  bill. 
Meanwhile  Rep.  Powell  said  that  he 
would  make  one,  or  possibly  two,  at- 
tempts to  reinstate  his  amendment  deal- 
ing with  segregation  in  the  National 
Guard  when  the  bill  reached  the  floor 
of  the  House.  To  this.  Chmn  Vinson 
answered  that  any  attempt  to  tack  on 
what  President  Eisenhower  had  called 
"extraneous"  matters  would  be  beaten. 
Vinson's  prediction  may  have  been 
based  on  a  switch  by  Rep.  Dewey  Short 
(Mo.).  Short,  long-time  leader  of  the 
House  opponents  to  all  forms  of  peace- 
time Reserve  training  in  the  past,  in- 
dicated on  June  28,  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  new  Reserve  bill. 

Big  Change 

Rep.  Clarence  Brown  (Ohio)  and 
other  members  of  the  House  Committee 
questioned  the  method  by  which  6- 
month  trainees  would  be  brought  into 
service.  Under  the  revised  bill  there  are 
no  specific  provisions  for  such  training. 
Instead  the  bill  authorizes  the  Dep't  of 
Defense  to  write  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  set  up  such  a  program. 

The  fears  of  some  congressmen  were 
that  the  Department  might  make  the 
term  of  active  service  longer  than  6 
months.  To  this  Chmn  Vinson  replied 
that  youths  electing  this  form  of  train- 
ing would  sign  a  contract  before  going 
into  service.  "If  he  signed  up  for  longer 
than  six  months  of  active  service  he 
would  have  no  complaint.  The  bill  con- 
templates a  volunteering  for  only  six 
months  of  acti\e  training  followed  hy 
seven  and  one  half  years  in  the  Re- 
serve." 

The  modification  of  the  bill  to  per- 
mit the  Defense  Dep't  to  administer  the 
program  under  its  rules  and  regulations 
brought  the  measure  into  line  with  the 
proposals  made  earlier  by  the  Dept. 
Department  of  Defense  officials  had 
recommended  in  hearings  early  in  the 
year,  that  the  President's  Nat'l  Security 
Training  Commission  be  an  advisory 
group,  leaving  the  actual  operation  of 
the  6-month  training  program  to  the 
military. 

The  House  passed  the  Bill. 

In  the  Senate,  whicli  had  pre\iously 
refused  to  act  before  the  Hoirse  did, 
spokesmen  for  both  parties  predicted 
quick  passage. 

Sen.  William  F.  Knowland,  (Cal.) 
predicted  appr()\al  "without  crippling 
amendments ".  Senators  Lyndon  John- 
son (Tex.)  and  Richard  B.  Russell 
(Ga.)  were  ecjualK'  optimistic. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee was  scheduled  to  open  hearings  on 
the  bill  on  JuK  7th  and  complete  them 
10  days  later.  If  all  went  well,  it  meant 
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a  chance  for  passage  of  the  Bill  before 
Congress  adjourned  at  the  end  of  July. 

Civil  Defense 

The  importance  of  planning  and 
preparation  in  Civil  Defense  got  in- 
creased emphasis  on  June  8th,  when 
the  nation-wide  air  raid  drill  took  place. 

It  appeared  that  the  nation  was 
slowly  moving  toward  the  awareness  of 
the  danger  it  faced.  The  June  8th  drill 
showed  that  in  general  the  public  co- 
operated with  CD  officials.  The  officials, 
meanwhile,  were  beginning  to  tell  the 
public  the  grim  truth  about  atomic 
warfare. 

One  pamphlet  —  Facts  About  FalJout 
—  which  the  American  Legion  Natl 
Security  Div.  was  distributing  in  limited 
quantities,  gave  accurate  details  of  what 
radioactivity  meant.  Even  more  im- 
portant it  gave  four  simple  rules  that 
would  help  to  protect  U.  S.  citizens. 

1.  Prepare  a  shelter  area  in  the  home 
or  backyard. 

2.  Stock  the  shelter  with  a  seven- 
day-food  and  water  supply. 

3.  Get  a  battery  operated  radio  to 
listen  to  "Conelrad"  frequencies  in  case 
of  attack.  Conelrad  operates  on  640 
and  1240  kilocycles. 

4.  If  in  a  fallout  area,  remove  outer 
clothing  and  wash  exposed  parts  of  the 
body  thoroughly. 

AMERICANISM: 

Immigration 

American  Legion  opi^osition  to  "dras- 
tic alteration"  in  the  terms  of  the  Refu- 
gee Relief  Act  of  1953  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  on  June  8. 

Chmn  Crete  Anderson  of  the  Legion 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization of  the  Nat'l  Americanism 
Commission  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Refugee  Relief  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Anderson  testified  against  two  pro- 
posed bills-S.  1794  and  S.  2113-that 
would  change  the  Refugee  Act.  The 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  authorized 
the  admittance  to  the  U.  S.  of  214,000 
refugees  and  orphans  over  and  above 
the  normal  immigration  quotas. 

Most  serious  of  the  changes  in  the 
two  proposed  bills  are  ( 1 )  elimination 
of  the  "two-year  history"  of  each  ap- 
plicant for  entry  into  the  U.  S.,  (2)  re- 
peal of  the  prohibition  against  admission 
of  persons  with  tuberculosis,  (3)  pool- 
ing of  unused  quotas. 

Anderson  quoted  from  the  Senate 
Report  of  the  83rd  Congress  to  sustain 
the  Legion  position  that  the  214.000 
figure  was  not  a  quota  to  be  filled  but 
was  the  maximum  number  to  be  permit- 
ted entry. 

Pooling  of  quotas  would  violate  the 
national  origins  system  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  U.  S.  immigration  law 
since  1924.  Elimination  of  the  two-year 


Why  Calvert  satisfies 
like  no  other  whiskey 

Calvert  is  rich  in  flavor,  yes  —  has  deep  character  and 
mellowness,  of  course  —  but,  abo\  e  all,  it's  smootlicr 
A'o/ng  down. 

This  superb  smoothness  has  made  Calvert  one  of  the  two 
largest-selling  whiskies  in  the  world.  Next  time,  order 
Calvert.  One  sip  will  tell  you  more  than  we  ever  could. 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  $2.38  value  only  $1.00 

SEND  ME  sets  of  4  specially-designed  Calvert 

"Lo-Ball"  glasses,  with  my  initial  hand-carved  and  recipe  folder. 

I  enclose  $   tn  cover  cost  of  glasses  and  mailing. 

(Enclose  $1.00  for  each  set.  Limit  of  3  sets.) 

My  initial,  to  be  hand-carved  on  glasses,  is  

(One  initial  only) 

Name  ^  

(Phase  print) 

Street  

Cilij  State  

Mail  to  Calvert,  Bo.v  5068- AL,  Chicago,  III. 

(Offer  void  if  taxed,  prohibited,  or  othcrwi.ie  restricted  by  state  or  municipal  latvs.  Limited  to  U.S.A., 
its  territories  and  po.^.u'ssions.  Delivery  takes  about  four  wcelcs.  Offer  expires  October  .31.  J9.5.5.) 
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by 

Harold  Russell 

i     Amniiinilion  Expert 


"Target  Time"  Is  Here 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  many  shooters 
turn  to  skeet  and  trap  to  keep  their  eye  and 
swing  in  shape.  And  more  and  more  shooters, 
professional  and  amateur,  are  turning  to 
Federal  Target  Loads.  The  Federal  method 
of  forming  the  new  Wadless  crimp  accurately 
controls  the  speed  of  powder  burning  which 
in  turn  gives  you  uniform  velocity;  and  the 
design  of  the  top  folds  prevents  deformation 
of  pellets.  The  primers  are  extremely  stable 
under  all  conditions.  They  are  non-mercuric, 
non-corrosive  and  give  you  fast,  snappy  igni- 
tion, shot  after  shot. 

New  Shell  For  Duck  Hunters 

A  revolutionary  development  in  shotgun 
shells— the  Federal  Standard  Magnum.  What 
is  it?  What  will  it  do?  The  Standard  Magnum 
is  a  Standard  2'4-inch  shotgun  shell,  with 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  3-inch  mag- 
num This  new  magnum  is  available  for  12, 
16,  and  20  gauge  shotguns.  Hunters  report 
improved  shooting,  more  kills,  fewer  cripples, 
with  these  new  Standard  Magnums. 

Get  Your  FREE  Copy 

Have  you  sent  for  your  free  instructive 
booklets— "How  To  Get  Your  Duck",  and, 
"How  To  Bag  The  Upland  Flyers"? 
Send  your  name  on  a 
postcard  to  me,  men- 
tioning which  one  of  the 
booklets  you  want,  or 
both,  and  I  will  see  that 
your  free  copy  reaches 
you  promptly.  Harold 
Russell,  Federal  Cart- 
ridge Corp.,  2700 
Foshay  Tower,  Min- 
neapolis 2,  Minn., 
Department  87. 

For  The  Small 
Game  Hunter 


It's  a  pleasure 
to  shoot 
dependable 
Federal 
.22's. 
Whether 
you're 
shooting 
woodchucks, ' 
rats,  skunks,  rab- 
bits or  other  small  game 
or  vermin,  or  just  target 
shooting  .  .  .  you'll  find 
"Federal  Hi-Power"  and 
Federal  "Monark"  .22  cali-  ""^^^t/Cyf 
ber  cartridges  the  ideal  small-bore 
ammunition.  Especially  the  Hollow  Points— 
they  really  get  'em.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
handy  blue  and  red  boxes. 


FEDERAL 


riOEIAL  CAIITKIDGE  COIPOKATIOH 

FOSHAY  TOUER.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


liistory  would  abolish  the  present  mini- 
mum safeguard  against  entry  of  sub- 
versive or  criminal  elements  into  the 
U.  S. 

Anderson  reminded  the  subcommit- 
tee that  some  1200  of  the  DP's  admit- 
ted under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
later  had  warrants  issued  for  them  for 
fraud,  criminal,  or  subversive  activity. 

Summed  up,  the  Legion  position  was 
that  weakening  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  would  admit  undesirables  into  the 
\j.  S.  without  control  and  would  act  as 
a  wedge  in  the  breaking  down  of  the 
McCanan-Walter  Act  now  under  attack 
by  \  aiious  groups. 

Star  Spangled  Show 

The  American  Legion's  "New  Glory 
for  Old  Glory"  program  got  top  billing 
in  New  York  City  from  June  9th  to  17th. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  a  dramatic  display  of  the 
history  of  the  Flag  was  presented  in  the 
salon  of  the  Chrysler  Building,  at  42nd 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  usually 
used  to  display  automobiles. 

Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  pre- 
viewed the  Flag  exhibit  and  spoke  at 
the  dedication  ceremonies.  In  the  ten 
clays  which  followed,  more  than  50.000 
persons  saw  the  two  floors  of  exhibits. 

Material  for  the  displa\'  came  from 
the  National  Archives,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, West  Point  Museum,  Mar\  land 
Historical  Society,  Dep't  of  Maryland 
American  Legion.  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
and  other  museums  and  historical  so- 
cieties. 

Some  of  the  eye-catchers  among  the 
many  items  displayed  were:  (1)  the 
flag  of  the  3rd  Maryland  Regiment  car- 
ried in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  U.  S.  Flag  in 
existence  (2)  A  flag  of  15  Stars  and  15 
Stripes  similar  to  the  one  which  inspired 
the  writing  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
(3)  the  original  flag  hoisted  over  I  wo 
Jima  b\'  the  Marines  (4)  Small  pieces 
of  the  flag  flown  over  Fort  Sumter  (5) 
Flag  of  the  U,  S.  11th  Infantry  carried 
in  the  war  of  1812  (6)  Betsy  Ro.ss's  sew- 
ing kit. 

MEMBERSHIP: 

Salesmen 

On  Aug.  1  the  58  American  Legion 
Departments  will  receive  a  new  weapon 
to  be  used  in  the  drive  for  membership. 
The  weapon— a  17-minute  long  record- 
and-slide  training  gimmick  for  member- 
ship workers— will  kick  oft  the  1956 
membership  dri\'C. 

Each  Department  will  get  two  sets 
of  the  records  and  slides.  The  slides  are 
designed  for  use  in  any  standard  slide 
projector.  The  17-minute  recording  sup- 
plements the  \isual  demonstration  of 
the  Legion's  new  approach  to  the  job 
of  getting  members. 

The  film  translates  standard  business 


fundamentals  into  membership  funda- 
mentals. The  same  techniques  used  to 
sell  cars,  shoes,  toothpaste,  and  other 
products  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  Le- 
gion's job  of  selling  itself.  Advertising 
and  publicity— strong  points  of  Ameri- 
can sales  promotion— are  explained  and 
tied  to  membership  work. 

Since  any  good  salesman  likes  to 
know  what  his  market  is,  the  film  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  there  are  21.000,- 
000  \eterans  eligible  to  be  Legion 
members. 

Initial  distribution  of  the  two  units 
to  each  Department  will  be  free.  Since 
the  visual-audio  sales  training  aid  is 
flexible  enough  for  membership  work 
at  any  level  in  the  Legion,  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  utilized  at  Post  and  Dis- 
trict as  well  as  Department  membership 
meetings. 

Nat'l  Membership  Div.  e.xpects  to 
provide  additional  units  at  cost  to  Posts 
wanting  them. 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS: 

The  40  &  8 

Early  in  June,  the  5-man  Executive 
Committee  of  the  40  &  8  Cheminot 
Nationaux  (nat'l  executive  bod\  )  pre- 
pared a  resolution  recommending  that, 
at  the  40  &  8  nat'l  convention  in  Octo- 
ber, the  40  &  8  withdraw  from  The 
American  Legion. 

The  resolution  stated  that  a  small 
clique  of  alleged  "kingmakers  '  in  The 
American  Legion  had  been  harassing 
the  40  &  8  over  a  period  of  years. 

In  recent  years,  two  important  mat- 
ters involving  relations  between  The 
American  Legion  and  the  40  &  8  have 
come  up  for  top  level  consideration. 

( 1 )  At  the  last  two  nat'l  con\  entions 
of  The  American  Legion,  resolutions 
have  been  introduced  representing  at- 
tempts to  require  the  40  &  8  to  remove 
its  written  restriction  of  membership  to 
"white  males,"  a  restriction  that  does 
not  exist  in  The  American  Legion.  Both 
resolutions  became  involved  in  parlia- 
mentary tangles  and  failed  to  pass. 

(2)  In  1954.  The  American  Legion 
required  the  40  &  8  to  hold  its  parade 
as  a  part  of  The  American  Legion 
parade,  rather  than  as  a  separate 
parade  on  a  different  day.  The  40  &  8 
marched  as  a  unit  in  The  American  Le- 
gion parade  in  the  1954  convention  in 
Washington.  In  May,  this  year,  the  58- 
man  voting  strength  of  the  Nat'l  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Legion  rejected  a 
resolution  that  would  have  restored  a 
separate  parade  for  the  40  &  8,  with 
Kentucky  and  Minnesota  dissenting. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  Seaborn  P.  Collins  issued 
a  statement  following  issuance  of  the 
40  &  8  executive  committee's  call  for 
withdrawal.  Collins  complimented  the 
40  &  8  on  its  serv  ice  to  the  Legion  over 
many  years,  and  expressed  regret  at  any 
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movement  in  the  40  &  8  which  might 
separate  the  two  organizations. 

However,  through  early  July  the 
matter  was  unofficial,  since  no  allega- 
tions of  grievances  had  been  filed  by 
the  40  &  8  with  American  Legion  offi- 
cials; but  had  appeared  in  newspapers 
and  40  &  8  publications. 

CONVENTION: 

Rolling  Along 

As  Nat'l  Convention  time  moved 
closer  in  July,  more  details  of  plans  for 
The  American  Legion's  37th  Nat'l  Con- 
\'ention  came  from  Miami. 

The  Dep't  of  Minnesota  won  the 
honor  of  leading  all  other  Dep'ts  in  the 
Big  Parade  as  a  result  of  coming  up 
with  109%  of  its  previous  four-year 
membership  average  by  May  10.  The 
Dep'ts  of  North  Dakota  and  Nevada 
will  march  second  and  third  respec- 
tively. 

The  parade  itself  will  feature  the  big- 
gest collection  of  floats  ever  seen  in  an 
American  Legion  Parade.  At  least  one 
Dep't  —  Michigan  —  will  have  two 
floats.  According  to  Dep't  Adj't  Lisle 
Alexander  one  float  will  be  State-spon- 
sored and  the  other  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bidding  for  the  prize  money  for  the 
best  float  will  be  one  sponsored  by  the 
Dep't  of  Tennessee  and  featuring  the 
re-discovered  American  hero  Davy 
Crockett.  Big  secret  so  far  is  who  will 
play  the  role  of  Davy.  While  no  names 
were  mentioned.  Convention  Corjiora- 
tion  President  Joe  H.  Adams  said.  "He 
must  be  a  big  fellow  because  the  space 
for  him  at  the  front  of  the  float  gi\'es 
him  a  lot  of  elbow  room  in  a  grove  of 
evergreen  trees." 

Early  Start 

For  those  who  like  to  plan  their  va- 
cations early.  Convention  officials  an- 
nounced that  box  seats  for  the  parade 
on  Oct.  11  and  registration  books  offer- 
ing discounts  on  Miami  attractions  are 
now  available. 

Box  seats  at  $3.00  each  are  offered 
to  Legionnaires  outside  the  Miami  area 
prior  to  a  general  public  sale.  There 
are  15  seats  in  each  box.  Posts  or  Dep'ts 
wishing  to  be  seated  in  groups  were 
urged  to  get  their  orders  in  early. 

The  registration  books,  which  offer 
the  Legionnaire  visitor  a  wide  range  of 
attractions  at  discounts  from  the  regu- 
lar prices,  sell  for  $3.00  each.  Included 
are:  dances,  a  dinner  and  show  at  a 
Miami  night  spot,  a  football  game, 
sightseeing  and  deep  sea  fishing  trips. 
A  long  list  of  attractions  for  every  taste 
is  included  in  each  book. 

Orders  and  checks  for  box  seats  or 
booklets  should  be  made  out  to  "1955 
National  Convention  Corporation,  The 
American  Legion,  P.  O.  Box  2830, 
Miami,  Fla, 


M/ Powet  Sf9tfs 


Prestolit 


HI'UVEL 

BAmms 


1954  Ail-American  Fullback,  winner 
of  the  Heisman  Trophy  now  with 
the  Baltimore  Colts,  known  to  fans 
as  "The  Horse,"  says,  "1  want  fu// 
power  starting  in  my  car.  That's 
why  it's  equipped  with  a  Prest-o- 
lite  Hi-Level  Battery." 


needs  water  only 
3  times  a  year*.  ,  • 
lasts  longer,  too! 


MN  NORMAL  CAR  USE 


SEE   YOUR   PREST'O-LITE  DEALE 
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make  BIG  MONEY 
with  amazing  new 


mm 


Jackets  and  Shoes! 


Now!  Start  a  highly  profitable 
business  without  investing  a  cent! 
Act  quick,  be  FIRST  in  town  to 
take  orders  for  sensational  new  Mason  Insulated 
Jackets  and  Shoes  .  .  .  results  of  a  remarkable  scien- 
tific discovery:  a  new  miracle  insulation  with  thou- 
sands of  vinyl  air  cells  that  provide  perfect  "dead  air 
space"  insulation!  •  Keeps  you  WARM  even  at  Arc- 
tic temperatures!  •  DRY  in  downpours  (can't  ab- 
sorb water)!  •  Protected  from  strong  WINDS! 
It's  the  same  type  miracle  insulation  used  in  famous 
U.S.  Army  ColdbarSuit!  Because  these  Mason  Prod- 
ucts are  not  sold  in  stores,  folks  muat  buy  from  yon  ! 

Takeorders  foriust  2  amazing  Insulated  Shoe 
and  Jacket  combinations  a  day  in  spare  time 
and  you'll  earn  $90  Extra  Income  in  one  week! 

Miracle  Features  Make  Money  forYou  Fast! 

Your  friends,  fellow  workers,  truck  drivers,  postmen, 
gasstation.constructionmen— hundreds  right  around 
home  will  fill  your  pockets  with  cash!  Lightweight 
jacket,  covered  with  water-repellent  Nylon,  has  de- 
tachable hood.  Both  Boots. Shoes arerugged  leather. fea- 
ture Air  Cushion  innersoles,  Neoprene  Cush-N-Crepe 
outsoles.  With  this  miracle  combination,  walk  out  in 
cold,  wet,  snowy,  or  windy  weather  and  stay  warm  and 
dry!  ADDED  FEATURE:  Men  wearing  Insulated  Jacket& 
Shoes  plus  Mason's  Insulated  PoHts  can  float  in  water 
indetinitehj!  Outdoors  men  will  buy  all  THREE! 
190  OTHER  Money-makers! 

You  have  lyo  OTHER  fast-solhnp  fihoes.  jackets  to  help  you 
build  a  big.  rfpeat-ortJer  business!  EVERYBODY  noed^  slioc-s 
anil  jai-ki  t^.  Nati(iiirillvadvritiSfi)  Mason  prn.luots  soUfm:!. 
You  ..IT.T       ,lvl.',  lor  nu  n.  u..ni.  n:  ili  por  t,  work  shoos, 

coinpl'  ti' ja'-k<  t  liiK'.  You  actually  show  more  shoes  in  a 
greater  rangeol  sizeSp  widths  than  any  store  in  your  town! 

Tostai  t  tin  -  <V'-itinr  liu^inr^  -  right  aivay,  rush  the  coupon 
now.  You'll  receive  FREE  a  powerful  Jacket  &  Shoe  Sales 

Kit  including'  1(1--^  .n'l  A\t  Cu-hion  ilomonstrator,  How-to- 

make-BK;-MONEY  Hookl.  t,  Everything  else  you  need  to 
startmaking  BIG  CA.SH  I'KOKITS  tlie  first  hourl  tScnd  now! 

SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  IVIA710 
CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WISCONSIN 


MASOX 


Send  for  FREE  Outfit! 


Mr.  Ned  Maton,  Dept.  MA  7 1 0 

Maton  Shoa  Mfg.  Co.,  Chippewa  Fallt,  Wit. 

Yes!  I  want  to  be  FHtST  to  take  orders  and  make 
4uiclc  cash  in  spare  time  with  Mason's  amazing  new 
Insulated  Jackets  &  Shoes!  Rush  my  FREE  Sales  Kit! 


Name  

A  (hircsfi  

Town  State. 


LEGISLATIVE: 

Headstones 

In  late  June,  Nat'l  Legislative  Direc- 
tor Miles  Kennedy  warned  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  of  two  bills  which  might 
seriously  affect  the  present  system  of 
providing  headstones  for  deceased  vet- 
erans. Senate  Bill  S.  1121  and  House 
Bill  H.  R.  4695  would  authorize  pay- 
ment of  money  instead  of  providing  a 
government  headstone  or  marker. 

The  Nat'l  E.xecutive  Committee  had 
gone  on  record  in  May  opposing  any 
such  legislation.  Passage  of  the  new 
bills  would  mean  that  headstones  or 
markers,  now  given  free  to  next-of-kin 
at  low  cost  to  the  government,  would 
instead  be  sold  by  private  concerns  to 
the  sur\ivors  at  from  75  to  100  dollars 
over  present  cost. 

The  Legion  objected  to  being  placed 
in  a  position  of  "endorsing  commercial 
interests  instead  of  protecting  the  fam- 
ily of  the  deceased  serviceman."  In 
addition  there  would  be  cases  where  the 
money  would  be  spent  for  purposes 
other  than  erection  of  headstones,  thus 
leaving  graves  permanently  unmarked. 

Following  the  NEC  lead.  Director 
Kennedy  urged  veterans  to  let  their 
Congressman  know  that  they  wanted 
no  change  in  the  present  satisfactory 
system  of  marking  veterans'  graves. 

VA  Budget 

On  June  23,  the  Senate  approved  the 
VA  budget  appropriation  for  1956  and 
sent  it  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. Legion  officials  felt  that  the  final 
figures  were  satisfactory  and  met  the 
needs  of  the  VA.  The  VA  got  $158,- 
002,000  for  general  operating  expenses. 
This  was  $3,002,000  higher  than  the 
original  amount  allowed  by  the  House 
and  represented  a  compromise  between 
Senate  and  House  conferees. 

Congress  refused  to  appropriate 
$300,000  for  operating  expenses  of  the 
Bradley  Commission  which  is  to  do  a 
study  of  veterans  pensions.  It  restricted 
the  payments  to  colleges  for  attendance 
reports  to  $1.00  per  month  for  each 
veteran.  The  restriction,  it  was  esti- 
mated, would  save  the  VA  about  $2,- 
000  per  year. 

Biggest  surprise  in  the  VA  budget 
as  finally  written  was  an  increase  —  of 
over  $16,000,000  making  a  total  of 
$30,000,000  -  in  funds  for  rebuilding 
and  modernization  of  older  hospitals. 

Show's  Over 

On  June  30,  the  2nd  Hoover  Commis- 
sion ended  its  two-year-job  when  it 
turned  in  its  final  report.  The  last  report 
—  Water  Power  and  Resources  —  was 
delivered  as  the  commission's  time  ex- 
pired. 

Meanwhile,  the  Legion  and  other  in- 
terested groups  looked  at  the  mass  of 


reports,  recommendations,  and  criticisms 
that  had  come  from  the  commission  in 
recent  months.  At  least  36  bills  dealing 
with  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 
tions were  reported  to  have  been  drafted 
in  the  Senate  but  not  introduced. 

Many  of  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
ports touched  on  matters  seriously  affect- 
ing veterans  programs.  Often  the  pro- 
posed changes  appeared  in  reports 
which  at  first  glance  did  not  deal  with 
veterans'  matters.  One  example:  a  re- 
port dealing  with  government  operation 
of  business  enterprises  recommended 
discontinuance  of  VA  bakeries,  dental, 
orthopedic,  ophthalmic,  and  medical 
and  dental  repair  facilities. 

The  Hoover  Commission  report  on 
lending  agencies  touched  on  the  VA 
Direct  Loan  program  and  the  Farmer's 
Home  Administration's  loaning  activi- 
ties. The  commission  contended  that  the 
two  programs  compete  with  private 
lending  agencies. 

In  a  hearing  before  a  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  subcommittee  on  June 
22,  the  Legion  said  any  attempt  to  close 
down  these  two  programs  "would  ad- 
versely aftect  veterans'  interest."  John 
S.  Mears,  representing  the  Legion,  said 
that  although  the  Legion  would  not  ad- 
vocate government  competion  with  pri- 
vate agencies,  "we  know  that  the  VA 
has  thousands  of  such  loan  applications 
from  veterans  who  cannot  get  a  loan 
from  private  sources." 

The  Legion  was  also  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  possibility  that  some  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations  might  be 
put  into  eftect  by  executive  order  rather 
than  by  congressional  action. 

In  the  meantime,  it  was  studying  the 
mountain  of  reports  and  their  effect  on 
veterans  and  veteran  programs. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

►  When  Post  3,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  met 
its  1955  c^uota  of  3000  members,  the 
quota-clinching  member  was  signed  up 
by  Eddie  Munson.  No  flash  in  the  mem- 
bership pan,  Munson  has  been  getting 
members  since  1920,  has  won  numerous 
awards  for  his  membership  work.  His 
lifetime  total  as  of  Apr.  25:  12,158. 
Secret  of  his  success:  work. 

►  Dep't  of  Colorado  has  received  Child 
Welfare  reports  from  100%  of  its  Posts 
for  the  second  straight  year.  Colorado 
is  the  first  continental  Dep't  to  attain 
perfect  record  in  Child  Welfare  re- 
porting. 

^  "It  is  organizations  like  yours  that 
make  this  country  so  wonderful,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  when  I  can  be  able  to 
say  T  too  am  an  American  citizen.' " 
This  is  the  way  a  British  war  bride, 
now  living  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  thanked 
the  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Div.  for  help 
recently  given  her  two  small  children 
during  the  serious  illness  of  her  hus- 
band, a  disabled  WW2  veteran. 
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►  Approximately  6  out  of  every  10 
members  (60.46%)  of  local  Selective 
Service  Boards  are  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Nat'l  Security  Reso- 
lution 43,  adopted  at  36th  Nat'l  Con- 
vention, recommended  that  the  local 
boards  (which  ha\'e  5  members)  in- 
clude at  least  2  members  who  have  had 
military  service. 

►  Dep't  of  Maryland  became  the  14th 
Dep't  to  reach  its  1955  membership 
quota  when  it  attained  32,748  mem- 
bers, a  percentage  of  100.41. 

►  Puerto  Rico  and  Florida  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  "Quota  Departments." 
Puerto  Rico  has  enrolled  100.14%  of 
quota  and  Florida  100.05%. 

►  State  education  benefits  provided  for 
children  of  veterans  who  died  as  a 
result  of  service-connected  causes  ha\'e 
increased  substantially  in  Illinois.  Illi- 
nois Dep't  of  Registration  and  Educa- 
tion reports  that  774  children  received 
payments  during  1954-55.  Payments  to 
further  education  of  these  children 
amounted  to  $111,400. 

RECENT  POST  DOINGS: 

]>  Newest  Post  in  the  Dep't  of  Colo- 
rado, Post  203,  Pueblo  County,  donated 
$40.00  to  flood  sufi^erers  in  Trinidad, 
Colo. 

]i  Post  247,  Park  Ridge,  111.,  completed 
payment  of  $5,000  pledge  to  Resurrec- 
tion Hospital. 

]t  For  the  past  10  years,  Post  327,  De- 
pue,  111.,  has  sponsored  an  annual  Bas- 
ketball Banquet  for  local  high  school 
teams. 

1>  Post  504,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
provided  6  jigsaw  puzzles,  15  games,  2 
radios,  and  numerous  magazines  for  the 
use  of  juveniles  in  the  juvenile  deten- 
tion quarters  of  the  Minneapolis  citv 
jail. 

j>  After  Edward  Jfffei's  was  seriously 
injured  in  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  the 
home  he  is  building,  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  Post  114  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio, 
pitched  in  to  finish  the  home-building 
job. 

]>  Post  4,  Enid,  Okla.,  raised  $859.10 
for  the  American  Legion  Home  School 
Fund  by  conducting  a  dance  and  bingo 
party. 

]t  Membership  of  Post  1,  Frankfurt/ 
Main,  Germany,  which  had  approxi- 
mately 100  members  last  year,  stood  at 
553  in  late  May.  At  a  party  Post  held 
to  launch  a  drive  to  raise  money  for  the 
Bastogne  Memorial  Monument  Carillon 
Fund,  Gen.  Anthony  McAuliffe  was 
guest  speaker. 

]t  Post  115,  Rye,  Colo.,  located  in  a 
town  of  160  persons,  has  enrolled  its 
66th  member. 

]t  In  Nov.  1953,  Post  36,  Des  Plaines, 
111.,  began  a  project  of  presenting  books 
on  Americanism  and  communism  to  the 
local  library.  To  date,  15  such  books 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


If  You  Can't 
Lick  'em  —  Join  'em 

Just  back  from  visiting  with  my 
daughter's  family  —  and  playing 
Grandpop  to  two  of  the  cutest  kids 
you  ever  saw.  While  there  I  picked  up 
a  couple  of  new  ideas  on  child  raising: 

If  your  child's  learning  to  use  a 
pen,  provide  an  old  fountain  pen  — 
filled  with  bluing.  Looks  and  writes 
like  ink,  but  won't  stain  clothes  or 
furniture  permanently. 

Maybe  you  have  a  boy,  like  my 
grandson,  who  thinks  he's  too  old  for 
a  bib — but  isn't.  A  big  cowboy  ban- 
dana works  just  as  well,  and  it  looks 
he-man  to  boot. 

From  where  I  sit,  getting  along  with 
children  is  like  getting  along  with 
grownups — it  requires  an  effort  to  see 
things  from  the  other  person's  point  of 
view.  At  any  age,  there's  no  account- 
ing for  tastes.  Take  my  neighbor  who 
keeps  a  parakeet  and  drinks  hot  coffee 
in  the  summertime.  That  seems  strange 
to  me  ...  a  man  who's  partial  to 
hound  dogs  and  a  cooling  glass  of 
beer.  But  I'd  be  "childish"  to  say  it 
was  wrong. 


Copyright,  1955,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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9'"  ANNUAL 


AWARDS 


donated  by  the 

ram  posts 

of  the  American  Legion 


Post  No.  1283 
New  York 


Post  No.  658 
California 


Post  No.  807 
Illinois 


Four  1955  Ford  Convertibles  FREE  to  lucky  members 
of  the  Legion  and  Legion  Auxiliary 


00^' 

AadUional  Awards 
The  Seagrom  PosH 

$250.00 

\o  each 
XAfinner's  Postl 


You  don't  even  have  to  attend  the  convention  to  win.  This 

could  be  your  turn  to  win  a  brand  new  convertible!  For  the  9th 
year,  the  Seagram  Posts  have  donated  to  the  American  Legion 
Convention  Corporation,  four  beautiful  convertibles  for  lucky 
Legionnaires.  Cars  will  be  available  to  the  winners  right  after  the 
convention,  or  they  may  be  shipped  home,  at  the  winners'  expense. 

Extra  cash  award  to  winners'  posts.  If  you  win,  your  Post  wins 
too!  The  Seagram  Posts  have  also  donated  $250  in  cash  for  the 
Post  of  each  of  the  four  winners.  Drawings  for  the  FREE  Fords 
will  take  place  at  the  National  Convention.  Remember— any  mem- 
ber of  the  Legion  or  the  Legion  Auxiliary  is  eligible!  Don't  delay 
—  mail  your  entry  today. 


DRAWINGS  FOR  FREE  FORDS 
AT  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


MIAMI,  FLORIDA 


OCTOBER 
10-13 


//ere's  all 
you  have  to  do ! 

/To  enter,  send  in  an  official  coupon 
^  or  mail  a  postcard  or  letter  using 
this  coupon  as  a  guide. 

2 Your  coupon,  letter  or  postcard 
^  MUST  be  signed. 

^    All  entries  must  be  received  no  later 
than  midnight,  October  8th. 

DON'T  PUT  IT  OFF!  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


THE  SEAGRAM  POSTS 
American  Legion 
P.  0.  Box  2738 
Miami  17,  Florida 


Legion  or  Auxiliary  Membership 
Card  No  


Gentlemen:  I  am  a  member  of_ 
LEGION,  or  a  member  of  


_POST,  AMERICAN 
^UNIT,  AMERICAN 


LEGION  AUXILIARY,  located  in  (city)  , 

(state)   Please  enter  my  name  in  the 

(  please  print ) 

free  drawings  at  the  National  Convention  in  Miami,  Florida  for  the 
four  free  Ford  Convertibles  donated  to  the  American  Legion  Con- 
vention Corporation  of  Florida  by  the  Sea  gram  Posts. 


HOME  ADDRESS- 
CITY  


(please  print) 


SIGNATURF- 


(  please  si^n  here  ) 


RECENT  POST  DOINGS 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

have  been  added  to  the  hbraiy. 
]t  In  1947,  Post  64.  Chandler',  Okla., 
bought  11  registered  pigs  and  loaned 
them  to  boys  or  girls  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  4-H  or  FFA,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  2  pigs  out  of  the  first 
litter  were  to  be  given  to  the  Post  to 
be  re-distributed  to  other  boys  and 
girls.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
boys  and  girls  have  participated  in  the 
program.  Post  currently  has  19  regis- 
tered pigs  and  2  graded  pigs  in  use  by 
club  members.  Program  has  increased 
young  people's  interest  in  livestock- 
raising,  has  permitted  many  of  them  to 
begin  profitable  businesses,  and  has 
improved  the  qualit\'  of  the  livestock 
in  the  county. 

])  The  55-member  Glee  Club  of  Post 
35,  Brockton,  Mass.,  which  has  com- 
pleted 16  successful  seasons  and  which 
has  a  music  library  of  more  than  150 
compositions,  annually  presents  a 
Spring  Festival  of  Music  Scholarship 
Concert  to  raise  money  to  help  pay  for 
the  college  education  of  a  son  or 
daughter  of  a  Legionnaire. 
]>  Post  251.  Robbindale,  Minn,  took 
217  School  Patrol  youngsters  to  a  Min- 
neapolis Millers  baseball  game  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  good  patrol  job  they  had 
done. 

]>  Post  1,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  was  host  to  em- 
ployees of  the  \'A  Hospital  and  Reg- 
ional Office  in  Muskogee  at  Post's  an- 
nual \  A  Appreciation  Dinner. 

More  than  3,000  grade  scliool 
youngsters  are  participating  this  year  in 
the  Midget  Baseball  Program  of  Post 
1,  Omaha,  Nebr.  The  Midget  players, 
who  play  in  20  leagues,  and  the  players 
in  the  Post's  American  Legion  Junior 
Baseball  Program  bring  the  total  of 
boys  in  the  Post's  baseball  set-up  to 
approximately  4,000. 
]>  Post  56,  Bloomington,  111.,  has  61 
American  Legion  Junior  Baseball  teams 
totaling  approximately  800  boys. 
])  At  the  annual  picnic  staged  by  Post 
96,  Hutchinson,  Vlinn.,  for  the  School 
Patrol,  the  young  members  of  the  pa- 
trol consumed:  190  jumbo  hamburgers, 
40  lbs.  of  potato  salad,  6  lbs.  of  baked 
beans,  2  qts.  of  pickles,  5  gallons  of  ice 
cream,  and  6  cases  of  pop. 
]>  Post  103,  St.  Marvs,  Pa.,  sponsors 
a  Girls  Glee  Club. 

]>  Post  85,  Arlington,  Va.  has  arranged 
for  renovation  of  the  quarters  for  sol- 
diers who  guard  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  in  Arlington  Nat'l 
Cemetery.  Post  members  installed  a 
kitchen  range,  chairs,  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

]>  Among  American  Legion  Posts  with 
unusual  names  must  be  included  Post 


Mancel  Talcott  (right)  gets  special 
])laqiie  from  Natl  Cnidr  Seaborn  P. 
Collins,  at  dinner  for  Talcott  given  bv 
Post  281,  VVaukegan.  111.  Talcott,  for- 
mer mayor  of  VVaukegan,  started  a 
Graves  Registration  and  .Memorial  pro- 
gram in  the  Post  which  led  to  the  Nat  l 
program.  He  has  (hairmanncd  the  Nat'l 
Graves  Registration  and  .Memorial  Ciom- 
mittee  for  25  years,  since  its  start. 


124  in  Detroit,  Mich.  The  Post,  organ- 
ized in  1930,  was  originally  named  for 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Edwin 
Denbv,  WWl  Marine  vet,  who  died  in 
1929.'  In  WW2  Denby's  son,  Edwin 
Denby,  Jr.,  was  an  officer  aboard  the 
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ASSETS 

Casli  on  hand  and  on  deposit  S  454,337.88 

Receivables    202,739.73 

Inventories    378,758.01 

Invested  Funds    1,457,882.57 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Oveiseas  Graves  Decoration 
Trust  Fund   $  254,(;ei.7G 

Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund             1 .8(;8.963.06  2.123,624.82 

Real   Estate    973,972.65 

Furniture  and  Fixtures, 

less   Depreciation    239,533.41 

Deferi-ed  Charges    81,127.53 

$5,9n.n7(;.i;ii 


LIABILITIES,  DEFERRED  REVENUE 
AND  NET  WORTH 

Current  Liabilities   S  349,084.04 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   29,488.47 

Defei  red  Income   1,197,917.20 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Graves  Dec(»ration 

Trust  Fund  ....$  254,661.76 
Employees'  Retii'ement 

Trust  Fund    1,868,963.06  2,123,624.82 

Net  Worth: 

Restricted  Capital: 

Reserve  Fund  .  .  $  23.852.30 
Restricted  Fund.  18,507.77 
Reserve  for  construction 
W,-ish.  Bldg.  .  .  28,752.18 

Real  Estate   973,972.65 

Reserve  for  Reha- 
bilitation   422.240.47 

Reserve  for  Child 

Welfare   36,656.79 

$1,503,982.16 
Unrestricted  Capital: 
Excess  of  Income 

over  Expense       707,879.91  2,211,862.07 
$5,911,976.60 


submarine  Sliark  which  was  lost  at  sea 
with  all  hands.  In  1954,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Mrs.  Denby,  Sr.,  the  Post's 
name  was  changed  to  Edwin  Denby  Sr. 
and  Jr.  Post. 

])  Post  566,  Livingston,  N.  Y.,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  one  of  the  first  permanent 
Korean  War  honor  rolls.  The  bronze 
placiue,  which  bears  the  names  of  more 
than  100  local  men  who  served  in  the 
Korean  War,  is  mounted  in  front  of  the 
Post  home  along  with  two  others  which 
honor  men  who  served  in  WWl  and 
WW2. 

]t  The  new  home  of  Post  64,  Tappa- 
hannock,  Va.,  contains  a  large  assembly 
hall,  kitchen,  offices.  Money  to  com- 
plete the  home  was  raised  largely  by 
two  Post-staged  musical  shows. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

Dr.  Tom  B.  Clark,  Past  Nat'l  Chap- 
lain (1953-4)  awarded  gold  plaque  by 
Freedoms  Foundation  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  wav  of 
life. 
Died 

Tliomas  Emmett  Warringer,  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  of  Virginia  (1940-41). 

Col.  Hobart  B.  Brown,  Past  Dep't 
Cmdr  of  New  Jersey  (1919-20). 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS: 

The  citation  of  an  individual  Legion- 
naire to  life  membership  in  his  Post  is 
a  testimonial  b\-  those  who  know  him 
best  that  he  has  ser\ed  The  American 
Legion  well. 

Below  are  some  of  the  life  member- 
ship citations  in  1955  recently  reported 
by  Post  officials: 

.Ian.  21:  Alexander  Morris  and  Thomas  M.  Gra- 
ham and  August  Lodato,  Post  543,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  27:  Dr.  Robert  Dave.v  and  Thomas  Egan 
and  Carl  F.  Kcifer,  Post  94,  Clementon,  N.  J. 

Feb.  y:  Fred  Schroeter  and  Victor  R.  Peterson 
and  Michael  J.  Oppelt,  Post  6.M,  Woodside.  N.  Y. 

Feb.  X:  Joel  Q.  Allen  and  Lawton  Muggins  and 
Frank  P.  Parrish,  Post  89,  Mullins,  S.  C. 

April  7:  Charles  Kngene  Smith  and  Joseph  A. 
Allison,  Post  142,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

.April  1.^:  Albert  W.  Leonhard,  Post  66,  De 
Kalb,  111. 

April  24:  John  B.  Cadigan  and  Walter  W.  Plant, 

Post  78,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

April  27:  Rav  C.  Long,  Post  3,  Woonsocket, 
R.  I. 

May  17:  Carl  F.  Larson,  Post  103,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

June  7:  Elmer  E.  Smith  and  William  W.  Lane, 
Jr.,  Post  3.^,  Oklahoma  Cilv.  Okla. 

June  21:  Michael  T.  Foiev,  Post  179.  S(.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Among  the  many  life  memberships 
awarded  to  Legionnaires,  now  living, 
before  they  were  regularly  listed  on 
these  pages  are  the  following: 

James  L.  Hughes  (1952)  and  Vincent  A.  Gua- 
lano  (1952)  and  Trac)  C.  Hicks  (1954),  Post  398, 
Inglewood.  Calif. 

E.  Meade  Wilson  (1945)  and  Dr.  Valspeau  H. 
Ragsdale,  Sr.  (1952),  Post  72,  Mulberry.  Fla. 

Clark  E.  Harrison.  Jr.,  (1946)  and  Ernest  C. 
Harvey,  Jr.  (1946)  and  Robert  K.  Whileford  (1952), 
Post  66,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Merlin  E.  Williams  (1935),  Post  550,  Jewell, 
Iowa. 

Romeo  Laherge  (1953),  Post  153,  Auburn, 
Maine. 

Harold  P.  Redden  (1939)  and  Msgnr.  George 
S.  L.  Connor  (1950)  and  John  E.  Gorey  (1954), 
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Post  21.  Sprirmtield.  Mass. 

Lavirencc  Could  (1940)  and  Arthur  H.  Clarke, 
Sr.  (1949),  Post  49.  South  Haven,  Mich. 

Ralph  Bo.vce  (1946)  and  Joseph  R.  Payn  (1953), 
Post  1X6,  Hancock,  Mich. 

Raymond  S.  Roberts  (1948),  Post  416,  Farming- 
ton,  Mo. 

T.  L.  Smith  (1954),  Post  93,  Siler  City,  N.  C. 

COMING  EVENTS: 

Medical  AtJvisory  Board  of  Nat'I  Re- 
liabilitation  Commission  meeting  Aug. 
2,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Area  Membership  Conference  for  De- 
partments of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  Texas  Aug,  13-14,  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Area  Membership  Conference  for 
Departments  of  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico  Aug. 
13-14,  at  Glendale.  Calif. 

Area  Membership  Conference  for  De- 
partments of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota Sept.  17-18,  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Area  Membership  Conference  for  De- 
partments of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming  Aug.  20- 
21,  at  Boise,  Idaho. 

Area  Membership  Conference  for  De- 
partments of  Connecticut.  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont  Aug.  27-28,  at  Man- 
chester, Vt. 

Area  Membershij)  Conference  for  De- 
partments of  Delaware,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Penn.sylvania  Sept,  17-18,  at  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Area  Membership  Conference  for 
Departments  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Aug.  20-21,  at  Columbia, 
S.  C. 


How  to  avoid  "feather-duster  hair" 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Space  docs  not  permit  notices  to  contact 
persons  for  any  purpo.se  except  to  assist  in 
establishing-  a  claim  lor  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents. Statement  to  that  effect  should 
accompany  notice. 

Send  notices  to:  Comrades  in  Distress, 
The  Atuericau  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  \ork. 

Army 

8fh  Armored  Div,  53rd  Armored  Engr  Bn,  Co  B— 

While  serving  with  this  outfit  in  1942,  I  suf- 
fered a  knee  injury.  1  was  with  the  outfit  at 
Fort  Knox  and  Camp  Campbell.  Ky.,  and 
was  called  "Alabama  Slim."  In  order  to  es- 
tablish claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  knew  me.  Write  me.  Fred  H.  Cost,  P.O. 
Box  1.^1.  Calcra.  Ala. 

3Sth  Div,  134th  Inf,  Cannon  Co-In  order  to  es- 
tablish claim,  need  to  contact  men  who 
served  with  me  in  the  ETO.  Especially  need 
to  hear  from:  Capt  Mays,  Co  Commander 
(last  known  address:  San  Antonio,  Tex.);  Pfc 
Von  Gore  (from  around  Chattanooga,  Tenn.); 
and  Pfc  George  Orbeson  (last  known  ad- 
dress: Durham,  N.C.).  Write  me,  Dewvernie 
R.  Harris,  c,/o  Vets  County  Service,  Tom 
Green  County  Courthouse.  San  Angelo.  Tex. 

97th  General  Hospital,  ETO,  1944-45-In  1944,  I 
contracted  amoebic  dysentery,  and  I  have 
been  ill  since.  In  order  to  establish  claim,  I 
need  to  hear  from  Maj  Ralph  D.  Bolton 
(Medical  Officer),  .loseph  A.  Conway.  Virgil 
C.  Pelham,  and  George  H.  Henderson,  or 
from  anyone  who  knows  the  address  of  any 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


New  greaseless  way  to  keep  your  hair  neat  all  da] 


New  Vitalis  with  V-7  makes  even  And  Vitalis  gives  you  wondeiful  protcc- 

dry,  unruly  hair  easy  to  manage  lion  from  dry  hair  and  scalp— whether 

caused  by  outdoor  exposure  or  your 

V-7,  the  greaseless  grooming  discovery  niorning  shower.  Tiy  it— you'll  like  it! 

now  in  Vitalis,  outdates  messy  oils.  ,„_,,,«^,  „,,,»  vninA  im-rii  n  t 

Keeps  your  hair  neat,  yet  you\ever  VITALIS  HAIR  TONIC  WITH  V  ?., 
have  an  over-slick,  plastered-down  look. 


ANOTHER  FIN  E 


PLANNING  YOUR  TRIP  TO 
THE  MIAMI  CONVENTION? 


NATIONAL' 

AIRLINE    OF   THE  STARS 


The  nation's  most  modern  fleet:  DC-7's,  DC-6B's,  DC-6's,  Convair-340's 
Luxurious  Star  flights,  economical  club  coaches. 
Side  trips ,  Miami  to  Havana :  exclusive  DC-7  Star,  $36  round  trip  (plus  lax). 
No-change-of-plane  from  California  and  all  the  West  via  "Tradewinds"  and 
DC-6  Coach  in  cooperation  with  Delta  ■  C&S  and  American  Airlines. 
Daily  thru-plane  flights  from  the  Great  Lakes  in  cooperation  with  Capital  Airlines 


MAKE    RESERVATIONS  NOW! 


Ask  about  National's  thrifty  HALF- FARE  FAMILY  PLAN 
on   Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

(Continued) 

of  them.  Write  me,  Aubrey  F.  Housworth, 

147  Anita  Circle,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

310th  Signal  Operations  Bn,  Co  A— Need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  served  with  me  in  U.S.  or 
overseas.  Write  me,  Boyd  C.  Rohl,  3717  44th 
Ave.  S..  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Claim  pending. 

89tli  Div,  35Sth  Inf,  Co  E-In  order  to  establish 
claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  men  who  served 
with  this  outfit.  Write  me,  Lexie  L.  Crowson, 
Marietta,  Miss. 

3S9th  Inf,  Co  G— Before  going  overseas,  my  late 
husband,  Pvt  Gerald  E.  Gandee,  served  at 
Camp  Van  Dorn,  Miss.  He  was  killed  some- 
where in  France  in  June  1944.  Need  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  remembers  him.  Write  me, 
Mrs.  Norma  Gandee,  15075  S.E.  38th  St., 
Bellevue,  Wash. 

446th  Signal  Heavy  Construction  Bn,  Co  A— Need 
to  contact  those  who  served  in  Africa,  Sar- 
dinia, Corsica,  and  Europe  with  me,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  2nd  Platoon  who  remember 
that  I  suffered  a  shoulder  and  hip  injury  when 
I  slipped  on  a  telephone  pole  when  we  were 
building  100-mile  line  across  Sardinia.  Capt 
Hedgecock,  our  medical  officer,  carried  me 
to  the  dispensary  and  sent  me  to  the  hospital. 
Need  to  hear  from  him,  and  from  Nathaniel 
Tillman  (of  112th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.). 
Richard  Hays  (of  Twist,  Ark.),  and  from 
anyone— especially  those  who  served  in  Co  A 
or  B  of  the  446th— who  remembers  me.  Write 
me.  Edward  T.  Adkism,  416  Elm  St.,  Pampa, 
Tex. 

9371h  Field  Artillery  Bn,  Hq  Battery-In  order  to 
establish  claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  buddies 
who  served  with  me  in  Korea,  Nov.  1951- 
Nov.  1952.  Also  need  to  hear  from  buddies 
who  served  with  me  in  16Xth  AAA  Bn,  Hq 
Battery,  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  June  1953-June 
1954.  Write  me,  Delfinio  Gurule,  1245  W. 
lOth  ."^ve.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Antigua  Island,  B.W.I.— I  served  with  the  8th 
Signal  Corps  on  this  island.  When  I  arrived 
on  Antigua  in  June  1941,  Capt  Brewer  was 
the  only  doctor  on  the  island.  About  Aug. 

1941,  he  began  treating  me  for  an  ear  infec- 
tion. I  was  sent  to  the  Army  base  hospital  at 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  about  Nov.  1941,  I 
was  returned  to  the  N.Y.  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion and  discharged  Jan.  1942.  Need  to  con- 
tact Dr.  Brewer  or  someone  who  knows  his 
address.  Also  need  to  contact  anyone  who 
served  with  me.  Among  those  on  Antigua 
with  me  were:  Ben  Gold  (N.Y.),  Cpl  Hart, 
Pvt  Messer  (Tex.),  and  James  Hammond 
(Pa.).  Write  me,  William  D.  Harrill,  Box  633, 
Forest  City,  N.C.  Claim  pending. 

Camp  Roberts,  Calif.,  89th  Inf  Training  Bn,  Co 
A— Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  remembers 
me  and  the  accident  I  had  while  on  pass  in 
San  Miguel,  Calif.,  and  which  resulted  in 
the  amputation  of  my  right  leg.  Especially 
need  to  hear  from  Tony  Forte  and  the  other 
soldier  who  was  a  medic  in  the  station  hos- 
pital and  who  picked  me  up  at  the  scene  of 
the  accident  and  carried  me  to  camp.  Write 
me,  Blake  E.  Harveston,  Rte.  1,  Box  144, 
Grayson,  La. 

Camp  Shelby,  Miss.— In  order  to  establish  claim, 
I  need  to  contact  Cpl  Monday,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  or  someone  who  knows  his 
address.  In  April  1944,  he  pulled  me  off  the 
drill  field  because  I  was  coughing  and  spitting 
blood.  Write  me.  Cl.vde  Barrett,  R.  3,  Wood- 
bury, Tenn. 

Navy 

2nd  Marine  Div,  6th  Marine  Reg't,  1st  Bn,  Hq 
Co— Need  to  contact  Lt  Loren  Ryder,  of  Sy- 
racuse, N.Y.,  who  was  wounded  about  Feb. 
20,  1943,  on  Guadalcanal.  Write  me,  Robert 
Earl  Mayence,  Dep't  of  Vets  Affairs,  501 
Ockley  Drive,  Shreveport,  La. 

Great  Lakes,  III.,  Boot  Camp,  Co  S6S-ln  order 
to  establish  claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  bud- 
dies who  were  in  this  company  from  July  10, 

1942,  to  Aug.  15,  1942.  Write  me,  Lyie  W. 
Shofeldt,  1848  N.  25th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

LCI  610-While  aboard  this  craft  from  1944  to 
1946.  I  was  treated  for  a  skin  ailment  by 
Pharmacist's  Mate  Robert  Ruud.  I  now  need 
to  contact  him  and  anyone  who  served  with 
me  or  who  remembers  me.  Write  me.  Otis  R. 
Beadles,  Jr.,  150  Bartlett  Drive,  Warwick, 
R.I.  Claim  pending. 

USS  Eisner— Need  to  hear  from  the  following 
men  who  served  aboard  this  ship  during 
WW2:  William  A.  Rule,  Cox;  Frank  Gaetano, 
S  I/c;  Wilburn  T.  Lister,  Pharmacist's  Mate. 
Write  mc.  Jack  B.  Miller,  215  Old  Main  .St., 
Miamisburg,  Ohio.  Claim  pending. 

USS  New  Mexico,  USS  Concord,  USS  Pensacola 
—One  night  in  Apr.  or  May  1941.  I,  then  a 
SK  2c  serving  aboard  the  New  Mexico,  was 
assigned  to  Beach  Patrol  Duty  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, T.H.  While  delivering  several  sailors  to 
their  ships  by  motor  whaleboat,  at  about 
10  p.m.,  the  coxswain  of  the  boat  steered 
into  the  anchor  chain  of  the  Concord,  knock- 
ing off  the  boat's  running  light.  The  chain 


struck  me  a  severe  blow  across  the  right  eye 
and  forehead.  I  received  first  aid  aboard  the 
Concord  and  the  Pensacola  before  I  was  re- 
turned to  the  New  Mexico.  In  order  to  estab- 
lish claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
remembers  the  accident  and  the  injury  to  me. 
Especially  need  to  hear  from  the  coxswain 
of  the  whaleboat  and  from  the  sailors  who 
were  in  the  boat  and  who  witnessed  the  acci- 
dent. Write  me,  John  H.  Decker,  35  Woodland 
Circle,  Hertford,  N.C. 
USS  Platte- Need  to  hear  from  the  following  men 
who  were  in  the  1st  Division  with  Amos  M. 
Sullivan  during  the  summer  of  1944:  Revels, 
S  2c;  Baird.  BM  2c;  Gloor,  S  2c;  Bragaloni, 
S  2c.  Write  Sullivan's  widow,  Mrs.  Amos  M. 
Sullivan,  Rte.  2,  Hulbert,  Okla.  Claim  pend- 
ing. 

Air 

48th  Troop  Carrier  Group,  313th  Sqdn— In  order 
to  establish  claim  for  widow  of  Lt  Warren 
D.  Bender,  need  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
served  with  him  and  who  knows  of  his  hav- 
ing been  hospitalized  while  serving  in  the 
ETO.  Especially  need  to  hear  from  Harry  A. 
Mossbaugh;  C.  C.  Douglass,  Jr.;  Norman  B. 
Glaser;  J.  R.  Shilts.  Write  Merle  Arbogast, 
Service  Officer,  American  Legion  Post  56, 
201  E.  Grove  St.,  Bloomington,  III. 


OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Send  notices  to:  Outfit  Reiinions,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  19,  New  York. 

Reunion  will  be  lieltl  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars,  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Army 

1st  Special  Service  Force— (Aug.)  Eugene  V.  Mc- 

Cormick,  R.R.  7.  Lafayette,  Ind. 
2nd  Ord  (MM)  Co  (WW2)-(Aug.)  Truman  Ful- 
ton, 317  E.  Marvin  Ave.,  Fredericktown,  Mo. 
4th  Base  Post  Office— (Aug.)  Thomas  H.  McBrayer, 

Box  697.  Lorena.  Tex. 
5th  Div-(Sept.)  Walter  J.  Barnes,  3733  N.  Park 

Ave.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 
6th  Div-(Aug.)  H.  A.  Sauleen,  5325  Hiawatha 

Ave.,  Minneapolis  17.  Minn. 
7th  Div  (AEF)-(Aug.)  Clarence  W.  Best,  1215 

Tilghman  St..  Allentown.  Pa. 
7th  Armored  Div— (Aug.)  John  Reeks,  115  Werner 

Drive,  New  Orleans,  La. 
10th  Armored  Div-(Sept.)  Paul  Kosmas,  26301 

Hoffmeyer,  Roseville,  Mich, 
nth  Airborne  Div-(Oct.)  Peter  J.  O'Regan,  P.O. 

Box  11,  Times  Square  Station,  New  York  36, 

N.Y. 

nth  Field  Artillery-tSept.)  R.  J.  Summers,  73 

Newfield  St.,  East  Orange,  N.J. 
12th  Armored  Div— (Aug.)  William  W.  Hawkins, 

1086  Geneva  Ave.,  Columbus  23,  Ohio. 
15th    Evac    Hosp— (Oct.)    Andy    Baumerich,  41 

Mountain  Ave.,  Hawthorne,  N.J. 
17th   Base   Post   Office-(Sept.)    17lh    Base  Post 

Office  Ass  n.  931  Cleveland  Ave..  Elkhart,  Ind. 
17th  Inf  (&  Aux)-(Aug.)  George  W.  Crawford, 

1917  Overlook  St.,  Pittsburgh  14,  Pa. 
17th  Signal  Operations  Bn— (Sept.)  E.  F.  Hofmeis- 

ter.  710  Crown  Ave.,  Scranton  5,  Pa. 
19th  Engrs  (Ry)-(Oct.)  Francis  P.  Conway,  4414 

Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
27th   Div-(Sept.)   Lawrence   Reagan,    P.O.  Box 

141)3,  Albanv,  N.Y. 
29th  Div-(Sept.)  Milton  E.  Groome.  1615  Rhode 

Island  Ave..  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
32nd  Div-(Sept.)  Harry  Fillner,  Stoddard  Hotel, 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 
34th  Div— (Sept.)  34th  Div  Ass'n,  Argonne  Ar- 
mory, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
34th  Engrs  (WWl )-(Sept.)  George  Remple,  2523 

N.  Main  St.,  Davton.  Ohio. 
35th  Div-(Sept.)  Mahlon  S.  Weed,  P.O.  Box  1001, 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 
37th  Div-(Sept.)  Jack  R.  McGuire.  Room  1101, 

21  W.  Broad  St..  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 
43rd  Div-(Aug.)  43rd  Div  Vets  Ass'n,  Room  306, 

State  Armory,  Hartford  15,  Conn. 
45th  Div-(Oct.)  Joseph  C.  Cherry,  Jr.,  2803  N. 

Boston  Place,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
53rd  Gen  Hosp   (WW2»-(Aug.)  F.  E.  Hunter, 

R.N..  Germantown  Hospital,  E.  Penn  and  Wis- 

ter  Sts..  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
56th  CAC  Reg't  (WWl)-(Sept.)  Albert  P.  Walsh, 

P.O.  Box  125,  Danbury,  Conn. 
66th  Signal  Bn,  Co  C-(Aug.)  John  Stadelnian, 

15S  Hollis  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
75th  Div-(Aug.)  Carl  S.  Friedes,  914  50th  St.. 

Brooklyn  19,  N.Y. 
77th  Div-(Oct.)  James  A.  Lynch.  77th  Div  Club 

House.  28  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
82nd  Div-(WWl)-(Oct.)  Edward  C.  Ellinger,  82nd 

Div  Ass'n,  28  E.  .39th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


88th  Div-(Aug.)  Carl  A.  Johnson,  69  Devoe  Ave., 

Yonkers  5,  N.  Y. 
90th  Div— (Nov.)  Milton  Sears,  Cimarron,  Kansas. 
91st  Div-(Sept.)  Archie  Walker,  Drawer  2219, 

Seattle  11,  Wash. 
92nd  Div-(Aug.)  Jesse  L.  Carter,  6223',2  Indiana 

Ave.,  Chicago  37,  111. 
101st  Airborne  Div-(Sept.)  Leo  B.  Conner.  1529 

18th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
104th   Div-(Sept.)   Roger   Levy,   885   West  End 

Ave.,  New  York  25,  N.Y. 
109th  Inf-(Oct.)  Joe  Frederick,  410  N.E.  35th 

Terrace,  Miami  37,  Fla. 
110th  Inf,  Co  F-(Sept.)  John  D.  Shank,  166  E. 

Philadelphia  St.,  Indiana.  Pa. 
IHth  Gen  Hosp  (WW2)-(Sept.)  J.  Hobbs,  R.D. 

16,  Media.  Pa. 
134th  MG  Bn,  Co  B-(Sept.)  H.  G.  Weals,  Mingo 

Junction,  Ohio. 
137th  Inf,  Co  B-(Sept.)  Floyd  A.  McGehe,  Hol- 

ton,  Kans. 

139th  Inf,  Co  B-(Aug.)  Roy  A.  Mott,  5600  Had- 
ley,  Merriam,  Kans. 

142nd  Inf,  Co  H  (WWl)-(Oct.)  Capt  H.  Craig, 
Childress,  Tex. 

149th  Inf  (WW2)-(Aug.)  Arbie  W.  Allen,  1520 
Oakview  Rd.,  Ashland,  Ky. 

172nd  Inf,  Co  E-(Sept.)  E.  E.  Nisley,  13  W.  Main 
St.,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

267th  Ord  Maint  Co  (AA)-(Aug.)  James  L.  Crum- 
rine.  1310  N.  Stevick  Road,  Lima,  Ohio. 

304th  Inf-(Aug.)  Pincus  Ettinger,  398  E.  148th 
St.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

309th  Field  Artillery  (WWl)-(Nov.)  Ray  C.  Wel- 
ter, 64  Long  Acre  Road,  Rochester,  21,  N.Y. 

339th  Field  Artillery,  Battery  D  (WWl)-(Sept.) 
Ross  E.  See,  Osceola,  Iowa. 

436th  MPEG  Co-(Aug.)  Lowell  E.  Henry,  525  S. 
Detroit  St.,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 

524th  MP  Bn-(Sept.)  John  Krcmar,  2542  W.  50th 
St.,  Chicago,  III. 

609th  TD  Bn-(Sept.)  Dennis  J.  Carroll,  7835 
Woolston  Rd.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

691st  TD  Bn-(.Sept.)  Frank  Zielinski,  5146  W. 
Medill  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

711th  &  791st  Ry  Operating  Bns-(Sept.)  Larry  D. 
Lepine,  107  W.  First  St..  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

723rd  Ry  Operating  Bn-(Sept.)  G.  H.  Howe,  2349 
N.  Alabama  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

791st  &  711th  Ry  Operating  Bns-(Sept.)  Larry  D. 
Lepine,  107  W.  First  St.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

796th  Forestry  Engrs,  Co  C  (also  known  as  1613th 
Forestry  Engrs)-(Sept.)  R.  J.  Tanfield,  110  Mar- 
ket St..  Moscow,  Pa. 

1081.st  Signal  Co-(Sept.)  A.  B.  Vizza,  1120  Cedar 
St..  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

American  RR  Transport  Corps-(Oct.)  G.  J.  Mur- 
ray, 417  Vine  St..  Scranton.  Pa. 

CBI  Vets  Ass'n-(Aug.)  CBI  Vets  Ass'n,  Box  1765, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Military  Railway  Service  Vets— (Sept.)  Fred  W. 
Okie,  P.O.  Box  536,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Ranger  Battalions— (Aug.)  John  C.  Hodgson,  1726 
Dublin  Dr.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

WAC  Vets-(Aug.)  Mrs.  Beth  Cook,  14928  Tire- 
man,  Detroit  28.  Mich. 

Navy 

17th  Seabees-(Aug.)  Kent  King,  Peru  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Peru,  Nebr. 
62nd  Scabees-tSept.)  John  Dibulak,  1450  S.  Evers 

Ave.,  Westchester,  111. 
63rd  Seabees-(Sept.)  L.  H.  Clausen,  2932  Belden 

Ave.,  Chicago  47,  III. 
97th  &  108th  Seabees-(Sept.)  William  E.  Boehner, 

4103  Peck  St..  St.  Louis  7,  Mo. 
LST  339-(Sept.)  Felix  A.  Klausner,  729  E.  90th 

St..  Chicago  19,  III. 
LST  618-(Aug.)  John  J.  Gelato,  75  Lincoln  St.. 

Jersey  Citv.  N.J. 
Nat'l  ■Veomen  (F)-(Oct.)  Lucille  Allen.  303  Aledo 

Ave.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
Seabee  Vets  of  America— (Aug.)  N.  P.  Serconibe. 

516  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
USS  Constant-(Sept.)  V.  J.  David,  40  N.  Front 

St.,  Medford,  Oreg. 
USS  Dayton,  CIC-(Aug.)-Mike  Weibel,  Box  235, 

Creston,  Iowa. 
USS  Solace  (WWl)-(Nov.)  Dr.  Richard  A.  Kern, 

Temple   Univ.   Hospital,   3401    N.   Broad  St., 

Philadelphia  40.  Pa. 
USS  Sperry-(Aug.)  V.  J.  David,  40  N.  Front  St., 

Medford,  Oreg. 

Air 

1st  Air  Group,  Issoudon,  France,  (invited  to  re- 
union of  37th  Aero  .Sqdn)-(Sept.)  Al  Berthold, 
603  M  St.,  Hoquiam,  Wash. 

14th  Air  Force-(Aug)  B.  C.  Freeman,  216  S.  4th 
St.,  Sleubenville,  Ohio. 

30th  Air  Depot  Group-(Aug.)  Chas.  Poynter, 
2223  Ravenwood  Ave..  Dayton,  Ohio. 

37th  Aero  Sqdn  (1st  Air  Group,  Issoudon.  France, 
invited)-(Sept.)  Al  Berthold,  603  M  St.,  Ho- 
quiam, Wash. 

138th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl (-(Oct.)  Joseph  P.  Lafond, 
4248  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  24,  111. 

Nat'l  Ass'n  American  Balloon  Corps  Vets  (WWl) 
—(Aug.)  J.  Wilbur  Haynes,  4007  Farnam  St., 
Omaha  3,  Nebr. 
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( Coiitimted  frovi  page  T ) 
Senator  McCarthy,  to  which  Riddle- 
bcrger  replied:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
you  had  a  man  named  Beria."  AVhether 
a  person  hkes  Senator  McCarthy  or 
not,  this  is  a  fantastic  remark  to  come 
from  a  man  employed  as  a  diplomat. 
To  link  any  U.  S.  Senator  with  a  mon- 
ster like  Beria  should  merit  the  strong- 
est sort  of  reprimand  or  dismissal. 

Forrest  E.  Corson 
Miiieola,  N.  Y. 

SICK  AND  TIRED 

Sir:  Please  cancel  my  subscription  to 
The  American  Legion  Magazine.  I 
am  frankly  sick  and  tired  of  your  edi- 
torial policies  as  you  seem  to  insist  on 
rights  for  veterans  at  the  expense  of 
the  country  at  large.  As  to  Carroll 
Reece  and  his  Committee  ["Are  the 
Foundations  Untouchable,"  June] 
words  fail  me  when  many  of  the 
Foundations  were  required  to  file 
statements  to  be  analyzed  by  a  hostile 
committee.  .  .  . 

Townsend  Munson 

Eryn  Maivr,  Fa. 

BATTLE  IN  TEXAS 

Sir:  I  read  and  liked  tiie  article  "The 
Freedom  the  Professors  Forgot,"  in 
your  May  issue.  We  in  Texas  iiave 
had  and  are  still  having  our  troubles 
with  those  who  think  that  we  the 
people  should  have  no  control  over 
what  is  taught  in  our  schools.  In  the 
case  of  the  University  of  Texas  we 
won  a  90%  victory,  but  lately  we 
have  been  losing  in  our  public  schools. 

William  M.  Riidersdorf 

Houston,  Tex. 


CAN'T  AFFORD  BLANKS 

Sir:  On  Sunday,  iMay  22,  the  Kings 
County  American  Legion  held  memo- 
rial services  at  Cypress  Hills  National 
Cemetery.  The  services  were  fitting 
and  proper,  and  Legionnaires  and 
friends  listened  to  fine  addresses  given 
by  prominent  government  officials  and 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces.  A  bug- 
ler sounded  Taps,  but  the  firing  squad 
was  dispensed  with  because,  as  one 
of  the  speakers  explained,  the  gov- 
ernment is  economizing  and  could  not 
afford  the  cost  for  a  handful  of  blank 
cartridges.  Millions  of  dollars  for  for- 
eign leeches,  some  of  whom  are  op- 
posed to  our  way  of  life,  but  not  a 
few  cents  to  honor  our  fallen  com- 
rades. O  Lord,  protect  me  from  my 
friends,  for  I  can  defend  myself 
against  my  enemies. 

John  J.  Lenibo 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


30  DAYS  SUPPLY 

Safe  High-Potency  Nutritional  Formula 

VITAMINS 


MINERALS  AND  AMINO  ACID 

25  proven  ingredients  — 
11  Vitamins  (including 
Blood-Building  B12  and 
Folic  Acid),  II  Minerals, 
Choline,  Inositol,  and  MethionI 

NOW  YOURS 

Yes,  we  want  to  send  you  FREE  a  30-day  supply  of 
high-potency  Vitasafe  C  F.  Capsules  (a  $5  00  value) 
so  you  can  discover  for  yourself  how  much  healthier, 
happier  and  peppier  you  may  feel  after  a  few  days' 
trial!  Each  capsule  supplies  your  body  with  well  over 
the  minimum  adult  daily  needs  of  the  11  important 
vitamins,  plus  11  minerals,  choline,  inositol  and 
amino  acid. 

Potency  and  Purity  Guaranteed 

You  can  use  these  Capsules  confidently  because  strict 
U.  S.  Government  regulations  demand  that  you  get 
exactly  what  the  label  states  —  pure  ingredients 
whose  beneficial  effects  have  been  proven  time  and 
time  again! 

Amazing  New  Plan  Slashes  Vitamin  Prices  in  Hall 
With  your  free  vitamins,  we  will  send  you  complete 
details  of  an  amaring  new  plan  that  provides  you 
with  a  30-day  supply  of  vitamins  every  month  lor 
Just  $2.00  -  60',,  less  than  the  usual  retail  price. 
But  remember  —  you're  not  obligated  to  buy  /ram  us 
now  or  crer.'  The  supply  of  free  capsules  is  limited 
—  so  mall  coupon  today! 

VITASAFE  CORPORATION 
43  West  61st  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


Each  Daily 

C.  F. 

Capsule  Contains: 

Vitamin  A 

l-j,.'ino  rsi'  fiiiis 

Vitamin  0 

1.000  f.SP  Tnits 

Vitamin  C 

Vitamin  Bi 

'i  nif. 

Vitamin 

*J..%  III;;. 

Vitamin  Br. 

n.ri  nil!. 

Vitamin  Bi-j 

1  iniT. 

Niacin  Amide 

40  nii;. 

Calcium 

Pantothenate 

4  ni- 

Vitamin  E 

Fohr  Add 

0.?)  m';;! 

Calcium 

/.I  mn. 

Phosphorus 

.'.S  niK. 

Iron 

30  iiiK. 

Cobalt 

0.04  me. 

Copper 

0.4.5  ms. 

Manganese 

«..')  mii. 

Molybdenum 

0.1  niK. 

Iodine 

0.07.-1  mi;. 

Potassium 

i  niB. 

Zinc 

O.r.  nii;. 

Magnesium 

3  nig. 

Choline 

Bitartrate 

31.4  nig. 

Inositol 

I't  nig. 

dl-Methionlne 

10  nig. 

Compare  this 

formula 

with  any  other! 

VITASAFE  CORP.,  Dept.  25 
43  West  61sl  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  a  30-day  supply  of  the  proven 
VITA.SAFE  CF  (Comprehensive  Formula)  Capsules, 
and  full  information  about  the  VITASAFE  plan. 
I  am  not  under  any  obligation  to  buy  any  additional 
vitamins,  and  after  trying  my  free  sample  supply, 
I  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject 
the  benefits  and  substantial  savings  offered  by  the 
VITASAFE  Plan.  In  any  case,  the  trial  month's 
supply  of  30  VITASAFE  Capsules  is  mine  to  use  free. 
I  ENCLOSE  25«'  (coins  or  stamps)  to  help  pay  for 
packing  and  postage 


Name 


Address 


City    Zone. . .  .  State  

This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before 
taken  advantage  of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one 
trial  supply  per  family. 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  quickly  In  8  short  weeks  at  To- 
ledo for  a  bright  future  with  security 
In  the  vital  meat  business.   Big  pay, 
full-time  jobs  —  HAVE  A  PROFITABI.K 
MARKET    OF    YOUR    OWN!    Pay  after 
•"V   '^rnduatlon.   Diploma  given.  Job  help. 
Thou.sands     of     surcessful  praduates. 
i!  Send  now  for  big,   new  illustrated  FRliE 
bligation.  G.I.  Approved. 




^MAKE  1 

AND  ^ 


EASILY  &  QUICKLY  WITH 

CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED.'  JUST  SHOW  THESE 

BEAUTIFUL  ROBINSON  CHRISTMAS  CARDS.. .THEY 
ACTUALLY  SELL  THEMSELVES.'  WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 
BOXES  ON  APPROVAL  TODAY  AND  FREE  IMPRINTS 

ROBINSON  CARDS 

DEPT.    A-8  CLINTON,  MASS 


Now!  You  can  own  a  FULL 

Va-ACRE  in 

FABULOUS  FLORIDA 

only  ^10  DOWN  1 

A  Real  Investment  Opportunity! 


only 


A  MONTH! 


THIS  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  to  acquire  a 
HALF  ACRE  of  high.  diy.  valuable  Florida 
land  at  just  $10  down  and  $10  a  month, 
and  prepare  for  a  happy,  healthy,  secure 
retirement  future! 

UNIQUE  ADVANTAGES  included  in  this 
offer  are:  free  title  insurance  policy  and 
land  survey  (these  two  items  are  necessary 
and  save  you  over  $100):  ideal  location  — 
about  12  miles  from  Ft.  Myers  on  Florida's 
booming  southwest  coast;  land  is  fertile 
so  you  can  grow  your  own  vegetables 
and  fruits;  each  half-acre  lot,  nineteen 
to  twenty-four  feet  above  sea  level,  fronts 
on  a  graded  street;  utilities,  churches, 
schools  and  shopping  centers  are  con- 
veniently nearby. 

Member  Fort  Myers  and  lee  County, 


NO  HIDDEN  EXTRAS!  Full  price  of  these 
desirable  half-acres  is  $495  each  — no  in- 
terest, no  taxes,  no  hidden  charges.  Buy 
one  or  several,  as  you  choose— in  nearby 
subdivisions,  buyers  are  paying  this  price 
for  much  smaller  homesites...3  or  4  limes 
as  much  for  equivalent  footage! 

BIG  PAY-OFF  POSSIBILITY!  If  Florida 
land  values  continue  to  increase  at  same 
rate  as  in  the  past  10  years,  your  half-acre 
when  fully  paid  for  may  well  be  worth  five, 
even  ten  times  your  original  purchase  price! 

SEND  US  A  POSTCARD  and  we  will  im- 
mediately forward,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion, our  colorful  Lehigh  Acres  (older  and 
a  map  of  the  land  for  sale. 
,  florido.  Chamber  of  Commerce 


LEHIGH  ACRES  DIVISION  AL-8 

lee  County  Land  and  Title  Company,  ForlMyers,  Flo. 
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NEW! 


NEW! 

.25  CALIBER  LIGHTWEIGHT 

Weighs  only  V  V*  oz.  4  inches  in  length. 
Satin-silvery  finish.  Nacrolac  pearl  grips. 

Gold  plated  trigger.  S42,50. 


9mm  PARABELLUM 

'..iitridge  capacity:  14  Weight: 
32  oz.  Length:  7'/i"  Hand- 
checkered  French  Walnut  grips. 
Standard:  S74.50.  Engraved: 
$200. 


.380  CALIBER 

Cartridge  capacity:  7.  Weight: 
20  oz.  Length:  6".  Standard: 
$44.50.  Engraved:  $115. 

.25  CALIBER-STANDARD 

Cartridge  capacity:  7.  Weight: 
9  7/lOoz.  Length:  4".  Standard: 
$29.95.  Engraved:  $75. 


CASED  "SET  OF  THREE"  .25,  .380,  9mm.  Hand- 
cngra\ed,  lustrous  nickel  finish,  trigger  gold  plated, 
grips  of  Nacrolac  Pearl:  $390.  Standard  set:  $148.95. 

All  models  come  in  handsomely  desif;ned 
cases,  velvet  lined  and  filled  to  each  pistol. 

Prices  subject  lo  chanKe  wilhout  nolicc. 

For  descnplive  htetalure  wrtle: 
BROWNING  ARMS  CO.,  Dept.,  25, 

Si    Louis  3,  Ml^s„url,  U  S  A. 


HEAT 
RASH? 


\\\\| 


Get  COOLING  RELIEF 

with  this 
MEDICATED  POWDER 

For  burning,  itchy  heat  rash— you  just  can't  get 
the  same  relief  with  ordinary  powders  that  you 
get  with  Ammens  Medicated  Powder.  Because 
Ammens  gives  more  thorough  relief  3  ways. 

Coo/s— Sooflies— Hea/s .' 

Ammens  helps  guard  your  skin 
against  further  irritation,  too.  For 
medicated  skin  care,  get  Ammens 
Medicated  Powder.  All  drug  counters. 

FREE  trial  can.  Write  Dept.  '  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.,  Hillside,  N.  J.  (VS. A.  only.) 


GuoiQDleed  by 
.Good  Housekeeping  j 


AMMENS 

MEDICATED  POWDER 


® 


I.EGI01tf 


( Covtimied  jrom  page  28 ) 

Colt  handguns  have  been  famous  for 
years.  All  GI's  know  of  the  Colt  AS 
which  iionconis  and  officers  used  to  knock 
over  the  enemy  at  short  range.  Colt  now 
has  announced  two  new  handguns. 

The  P\thon  .357  revolver  is  a  custom 
)t)b  of  terrific  wallop  and  accuracy.  It  is 
chambered  for  the  .3.^7  caliber  and  the  .38 
special.  The  Python  has  a  ventilated  rib 
sighting  plane  and  a  barrel  underpiecc 
for  target  work.  Barrel  6".  Weight  44  oz. 
Sights:  Accro  rear,  adjustable  for  elevation 
and  windage;  front  sight  's "  wide  ramp. 
Colt  Blue,  over  super-polished  steel  gives 
a  handsome  appearance.  Cost  $125.00. 

Colt  is  also  bringing  out  a  low  cost 
.22  caliber  automatic  known  as  the  Hunts- 
man. It  holds  10  long  rifle  cartridges.  Wide 
trigger,  fixed  sights.  \Vritc  Colt's  Patent 
Fire  Arms  Alfg.  Co.,  Hartford  15,  Conn., 
for  further  information. 

A\'oodchuck  shooters  in  the  east  are 
ha\  ing  a  field  day.  In  the  west  hunters  go 
for  similar  animals  like  the  rockchuck, 
whistler,  or  prairie  dog. 

Center  fire  cartridges  such  as  the  .22 
Hornet,  the  .218  Bee,  the  .220  Swift,  and 
the  .222  Remington  are  made  to  order 
for  this  shooting.  They  have  a  flat  tra- 
jectory, and  the  bullet  is  light.  With  a  .22 
rimfire  cartridge  >  ou  have  to  get  up  close, 
and  these  smart  animals  can  spot  you  be- 
fore you  get  near  enough  for  a  decent 
shot.  If  tiicy  \\  eren't  so  curious  and  didn't 
keep  bobbing  up  to  peck  at  you  so  often, 
they'd  be  harder  to  kill.  When  they  sit 
up,  woodciiucks  are  over  a  foot  tall.  They 
can  ruin  a  truck  garden. 

Watch  those  lighted  cigarettes  and 
matches.  August  is  the  month  when  under- 
brush is  dr)-  and  most  forest  fires  start; 
the  majority  are  the  result  of  carelessness. 
We  ha\  e  it  on  the  word  of  the  State  of 
Alichigan  that  a  television  screen  may  soon 
help  curtail  this  woods  arson.  A  television 
rcsearcii  firm  has  just  produced  a  suit- 
case-sized television  camera  unit  which  can 
be  mounted  atop  a  forest  fire  tower  to 
scout  for  fires  on  a  24-hour,  365-day 
basis.  The  camera  does  a  slow  circle-sweep, 
effectively  scanning  the  entire  area.  The 
view  is  picked  up  on  a  screen  at  central 
headquarters,  miles  away.  This  device  will 
help  conscr\'ation  men  to  control  destruc- 
tive forest  fires. 

The  National  Hiunanc  Society  has  a 
friendly  message.  It  recommends  that 
hunters  spend  this  month  and  tiie  next 
in  perfecting  their  marksmanship.  One  rea- 
son for  this  ad\  ice  is  that  animals  that  arc 
wounded  by  inaccurate  shooting  often  die 
slow  and  painful  deaths. 


Josepii  Ray  Nash,  Route  2,  Bo.x  23, 
Brandan,  Aliss.,  has  a  simple  fishing  phil- 
osophy that  seems  to  pay  dividends  for 
him.  "Try  not  to  pull  the  fish  out  of  water 
where  he  is  hooked,"  he  advises.  "If  you 
do,  he  causes  a  commotion,  and  may  scare 
away  a  good  catch.  Just  mo\  e  him  in  the 
water  to  a  reasonable  distance  from  where 
he  took  the  bait.  Then  when  he  comes 
thrashing  out  of  the  water  on  the  end  of 
your  line,  he  won't  confuse  and  terrifs' 
his  cousins." 

In  case  you  care,  a  single  codfish  has 
been  known  to  produce  as  many  as 
9,000,000  eggs. 

A  travel  tip:  If  you've  ne\  er  fished  the 
Finger  Lakes  of  Upper  New  York  State, 
you're  in  for  an  unforgettable  experience 
in  line-dunking.  These  sky-blue  lakes  are 
Skaneateles,  Owasco,  Cayuga,  Seneca, 
Keuka,  and  Canandaigua.  The  fish  are 
everything  from  whopping  lake  trout  to 
line-busting  bass;  the  surrounding  countr\  - 
side  and  scenery  are  beautiful.  A  postcard 
to  the  Finger  Lake's  Ass'n,  200  .Main  Street, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  information 
on  every  aspect  of  a  fishing  \  acation  in 
that  gem  lake  region  among  beautiful  hills. 


Ithaca  Gun  Company,  Inc.,  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  has  brought  out  a  new  capsule- 
shaped  front  sight  \\  hich  gives  remarkable 
gun  pointing  ability  under  any  outdoor 
light  conditions.  The  sight  gives  an  almost 
iridescent  effect  and  is  called  the  Raybar 
sight.  It  picks  up  light  rays  under  all 
light  conditions,  and  gives  the  shooter  a 
brigiit  red-orange  dot  at  the  end  of  his 
gun  to  use  in  getting  quickly  on  target. 
W^e  fired  a  1955  Ithaca  Featherlight  slide 
action  repeater  in  20  gauge  with  the  new 
Raybar  sight  on  our  trap  range,  and  we 
can  say  it  works.  It  helps  line  up  your 
aim  quickly  and  siiould  impro\  e  anybody's 
score. 

Ithaca  claims  the  Ra>'bar  sight  functions 
at  dawn,  dusk,  in  overcast,  rain,  fog,  dark 
woods,  snow  and  moonlight.  The  new 
sight  is  standard  on  all  1955  Ithaca  guns 
from  the  37  Featherlight  repeater,  $85.95, 
to  the  model  37  Target  Grade  repeater 
selling  at  $195.00.  Ithaca  always  made 
sound  shotguns.  They  point  readily,  take 
down  easily,  and  are  the  only  bottom 
ejection  guns  on  the  market.  The  Raybar 
front  sight  will  be  in.stallcd  on  used  Ithaca 
guns  if  sent  to  the  factory  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Cost  $7.50. 

Free  illustrated  circular  ami  more  in- 
formation from  your  local  dealer,  or  write 
to  Sheldon  M.  Smith,  \'ice-President, 
Ithaca  Gun  Company,  Inc.,  Iriiaca,  N.  Y. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  that  pertains 
to  hiiiitiii!>  or  fisliiiii^,  send  it  along.  If  wc 
can  use  it,  we'll  reward  yon  with  a  hunting 
or  Ashing  accessory,  .\ddress:  OUTDOOR 
EDITOR,  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  The  Atmri- 
cau  Lt'iiioii  Maaaxiue,  720  Fifth  .\vcnue. 
New  ^ork  19,  New  York. 
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YACHTS  FOR  EVERYBODY 


•  (Cotitiuticd  from  page  19)- 


familiar  w  ith  the  route,  keep  your  eyes 
on  other  groups."  All  the  groups  found 
Boom  Bay  cutoff  and  followed  it 
through  the  meadows. 

Again  the  route  was  the  AV'olf,  Wis- 
consin's number  one  sturgeon  stream 
and  home  also  of  walleyed  pike,  north- 
ern pike,  white  bass,  and  largemouth 
black  bass.  Earlier  in  the  season,  the 
Oshkosh  club  had  conducted  a  Hshing 
derby  cruise  on  these  waters.  The  in- 
terest now  was  centered  on  prospecting 
the  scenery  around  the  bend. 

And  then  the  cruise  was  at  its  ter- 
minal, the  community  of  Fremont. 

The  cruise  participants  beached  their 


"Robert-^ 
■Rules  oP  Ovde-r" 


Who  Ha' 

^^eck■s 

f  ik  wa^.  lie 


boats.  (There  was  a  mile-long  string 
of  them  on  the  Fremont  waterfront 
when  all  the  groups  were  in.)  Picnic 
lunches  were  spread  on  the  grounds  of 
the  community  hall.  After  lunch  there 
was  square  dancing  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment headquarters,  the  fire  truck  hav- 
ing been  parked  on  the  street  to  make 
room. 

The  fleet  was  back  at  its  starting 
point  by  5  p.m.  The  boats  were  re- 
turned to  trailers,  and  skippers  and 
crews  headed  overland  for  their  home 
ports. 

To  visualize  the  route  of  the  annual 
Eureka-Leesburg  cruise  of  the  Jackson- 
ville (Fla.)  Outboard  Club,  you  might 
try  dropping  a  length  of  string  on  the 
floor.  When  you  have  done  that,  you 
will  hare  constructed  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate map  of  North  Central  Florida's 
Oklawaha  River. 

Now  along  that  string— twisting  and 
turning,  doubling  back  on  itself  in 
U-curves  and  S-curves— imagine  a  pro- 
fusion of  c>'press  trees,  wild  hibiscus, 
water  lilies,  water  hyacinths,  long- 
necked  birds,  and  an  occasional  alli- 
gator. Imagine  that  your  river  connects 
a  chain  of  lakes. 


To  most  of  the  312  persons  who 
launched  their  118  boats  in  the  Okla- 
waha at  Eureka  on  a  Saturday  morning 
recently,  the  80-mile  route  to  Leesburg 
was  a  familiar  one.  Most  of  them  had 
made  the  trip  before.  Among  them 
they  had  logged  over  200,000  miles  of 
organized  club  cruises. 

Moreover,  they  had  planned  the  en- 
tire trip  in  minute  detail.  Club  oflicials 
and  committee  members  had  issued  a 
set  of  cruise  regulations  (sample  regula- 
tion: No  imbibing  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages between  terminal  points),  had  pro- 
vided maps  show  ing  w  here  stops  would 
l)e  made,  had  arranged  facilities  for  eat- 
ing and  refueling  and  for  places  to  sta\' 
at  the  Leesburg  end  of  the  route. 

The  club  had  induced  the  Jackson- 
ville office  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  remove  snags  from  the 
river. 

The  route  had  been  scouted  again 
after  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  snagging 
operation,  and  potential  trouble  spots 
had  been  marked  w  ith  \  ellow  and  red 
streamers  hung  from  trees.  The  yellow 
streamers  indicated  "slow-down"  and 
the  red  meant  "danger."  The  windup 
of  preparations  was  a  club  meeting  two 
nights  before  the  cruise  at  which  all 
boat  operators  were  given  a  chalk  talk 
on  the  route  and  river  conditions. 

From  Jacksonville,  St.  xVugustinc, 
Keystone  Fleights,  and  other  neai-  and 
distant  Florida  communities,  trailcred 
boats  and  their  crews  began  converging 
on  Eureka  before  sunrise.  By  7  a.m., 
the  highw  ay  at  the  launching  site  was 
lined  for  a  mile  or  so  w  ith  automobiles, 
trailers,  boats,  and  crews.  By  7:30  the 
first  groups  had  started  m()\ing  up- 
stream. 

Far  ahead  w  as  a  lone  scout  w  hose  as- 
signment w  as  to  check  any  new  hazards 
(such  as  snags)  that  might  have  devel- 
oped and  to  mark  their  locations  with 
\  ellow  or  red  streamers. 

The  cruise  w  as  on  its  way.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  motors  purred.  One 
hundred  and  eighteen  boats  skimmed 
over  the  water.  Three  hundred  and 
tw  elve  persons— most  of  them  in  family 
groups— sat  back  to  enjoy  the  breeze 
kicked  up  b\  the  20  m.p.h.  minimum 
cruising  speed. 

Up  the  narrow  (as  narrow  as  three 
boat  beams  in  places)  and  winding 
Oklawaha  the  flotilla  proceeded  to  the 
Moss  Bluff  Locks,  an  Army-operated 
facility  that  lifted  the  cruise  14  feet  to 
the  level  of  Lake  Griffin. 

Lake  Griffin  is  a  34-square-mile  lily 
pad.  A  w  inding  channel,  no  more  than 
20  feet  wide,  through  the  lilies  was  the 
cruise  route  through  the  lake. 

Haines  Creek,  which  enters  Lake 
Griffin  on  its  eastern  shore  and  con- 
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nects  with  Lake  Eusris,  was  the  next 
part  of  the  route.  This  stream  is  even 
more  winding  and  has  sharper  turns 
than  the  Oklawaha  and  offered  a  wel- 
come change  after  the  quiet  beauty  of 
the  hly  pads  of  Lake  Griffin. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  with 
the  operators  of  a  fishing  camp  on 
Haines  Creek  to  accommodate  the  cruise 
for  a  lunch  stop.  A  supply  of  gasoline 
and  oil  had  been  made  available,  and 
soft  drinks  were  supplied  to  go  with 
the  picnic  lunches  the  group  had 
brought  along. 

After  the  lunch  stop,  the  cruise 
crossed  18-square-niile  Lake  Eustis  to 
Dead  River,  which  connects  with  27- 
square-mile  Lake  Harris,  the  final 
stretch  of  the  first  leg  of  the  cruise. 
Upon  entering  Lake  Harris,  the  boats 
rendezvoused  to  form  a  three-mile-long 
single-file  parade  to  Leesburg,  on  the 
northw  estern  shore  of  the  lake. 

Hundreds  of  Leesburg  citizens,  led 
by  their  mayor  and  officers  of  the  Lees- 
burg Outboard  Club,  turned  out  to 
greet  the  cruise  as  the  participants  came 
ashore  on  the  beach  of  the  city's  muni- 
cipal park. 

At  Leesburg,  the  planning  that  had 
gone  into  the  cruise  paid  off  in  con- 
venience and  a  smoothh'  running  ter- 
minal operation.  Visiting  and  host  clubs 
had  arranged  hotel  or  motel  reserva- 
tions for  every  person  on  the  cruise, 
had  obtained  the  services  of  Leesburg 
citizens  and  their  automobiles  to  take 
the  cruise  people  to  their  accommoda- 
tions, and  had  three  tank  trucks  on  hand 
to  refuel  the  motors. 

Leesburg  cars  were  at  the  hotels 
again  in  the  evening  to  return  the 
cruise  participants  to  the  municipal  park 
for  a  beach  party,  a  dinner,  and  a  dance 
staged  by  the  Leesburg  club. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  Leesburg 
folks  chauffcurcd  the  guests  back  to 


their  hotel  and  motel  accommodations. 

At  8:30  a.m.  Sunday,  the  cruise  began 
to  retrace  the  route  of  the  day  before 
back  to  Eureka.  The  lunch  stop  this 
time  was  Silver  Springs,  reached  by 
fi\e-mile-Iong  Silver  Run,  a  crystal- 
clear  stream  that  gushes  out  of  the  earth 
at  the  Silver  Springs  resort. 

By  4  p.m.,  the  boats  were  being 
pulled  out  of  the  water  and  onto  trail- 
ers at  Eureka.  Every  boat  had  com- 
pleted the  trip  under  its  own  power. 
The  onl\'  casualty  had  been  a  sunburn 
sustained  b>'  tliis  guest  who  had  failed 
to  use  his  sun-tan  lotion  wisely  and  w  ell. 

At  6  p.m.,  officers  of  the  Jacksonville 
club  checked  off  the  last  item  on  their 
plans  chart.  They  told  the  guard  who 
had  been  hired  to  watch  over  the  autos 
and  trailers  of  the  cruise  participants 
w  hile  the  cruise  was  on  the  water  that 
he  had  done  an  excellent  )ob  and  that 
the  cruise  was  now  officialh-  ended. 

Counterparts  of  the  Jacksonville  and 
Oshkosh  cruises  are  taking  place  in 
every  section  of  the  nation  this  summer. 

A'lembers  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Family  Outboard  Club  are  planning 
their  annual  weekend  cruise  on  the 
Lake  of  the  Ozarks  in  Missouri. 

The  10,000  Lakes  Famih-  Boat  Club 
of  Alinneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  whose 
commodore  is  a  minister,  has  scheduled 
its  annual  cruise  for  hospitalized  veter- 
ans on  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix 
Rivers.  In  midsummer,  the  club  will 
participate  in  ci\  il  defense  exercises, 
testing  a  plan  for  using  its  members' 
boats  toi  essential  transportation  be- 
tween the  twin  cities  in  the  e\  ent  the 
bridges  linking  them  should  be  knocked 
out  by  enemy  attack.  The  season  sched- 
ule also  calls  for  moonUght  cruises,  ex- 
plorer cruises,  water  ski  cruises,  camera 
cruises,  and  a  "fall  foliage"  cruise. 

Activities  of  the  C]ainesville  (Tex.) 
Boat  Club  will  epitomize  a  boating  de- 


velopment that  has  come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  creation  of  boating  waters 
where  none  existed  before.  Most  of  this 
club's  cruising  will  take  place  on  Lake 
Texoma  (shore  line:  1,250  miles), 
which  did  not  come  into  being  until  10 
\ears  ago,  when  Denison  Dam  was 
completed. 

The  Bison  Boat  Club,  now  in  its  third 
year,  is  helping  restore  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.,  to  the  pre-eminence  it  once  en- 
joyed as  a  prairie  center  of  boating  ac- 
tivity. Before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  nearby  Missouri  River  was  heavily 
trafficked  w  ith  steamboats  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  freight  to  the  Northwest. 
Development  of  transcontinental  rail 
facilities  through  North  Dakota,  how- 
ever, removed  steamboat  captains,  river 
men,  and  other  colorful  waterfront 
characters  from  the  scene.  Now  com- 
pletion of  Garrison  Dam  has  created  a 
lake  185  miles  long.  The  Bison  club 
was  one  of  the  State's  first  organizations 
of  boating  enthusiasts.  Club  members, 
150  of  them,  are  planning  cruises  w  hich 
will  follow  the  water  trails  of  Lew  is  and 
Clark,  General  Custer,  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, and  other  pioneers  of  a  past  era. 

Just  how  man)'  outboarding  clubs 
there  are  nobod\'  knows.  The  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America,  national  as- 
sociation of  boating  enthusiasts  and 
makers  and  sellers  of  boating  equip- 
ment, receives  thousands  of  requests 
annually  for  its  booklet,  Hoiv  to  Or- 
ganize an  Outboard  Boating  Club.  (You 
can  get  a  copy  free  by  w  riting  to  OBC's 
headquarters  at  307  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago  1,  111.) 

Some  of  them  hold  their  meetings  in 
public  and  semi-private  facilities  — 
American  Legion  halls,  city  park  field 
houses,  churches,  and  schools.  Chicago's 
South  and  Suburban  Boat  Club  meets 
in  the  basement  of  the  commodore's 
home  (his  wife  doesn't  object;  she's  the 
club  secretary).  Others  own  properties 
as  plush  as  those  of  seaboard  >acht 
clubs:  the  Leesburg.  Fla.,  club's^facili- 
ties  include  a  clubhouse  and  several 
boat  houses  on  city-owned  land  (the 
facilities  were  built  and  paid  for  by 
club  members).  The  Cheater  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Boat  Club  has  built  a  con- 
crete launching  ramp,  floating  docks, 
and  a  pla\'ground  on  leased  waterfront 
acreage. 

Like  the  yacht  clubs  of  the  traditional 
type,  the  popular-priced  yacht  club 
goes  in  for  social  actixities.  There  are 
dances  (in  rented  halls,  for  those  clubs 
which  do  not  have  their  ow  n  facilities), 
teas,  and  parties. 

But  the  most  popular  activity  is  group 
cruising— just  going  somew  here  in  boats, 
in  compan\'.  Usualh'  there  is  no  com- 
petition involved.  The  getting  there  and 
the  returning  are  ends  in  themselves. 

Boat  and  motor  manufacturers  credit 
the  popular-priced  yacht  club— and  the 
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family  boating  activities  of  its  members 
—with  being  largely  responsible  for  a 
startling  change  in  customer  prefer- 
ences for  their  products  in  less  than  10 
years. 

In  1949,  w  hen  the  outboard  was  still 
considered  merely  an  item  of  auxiliary 
equipment  for  the  fisherman,  68  per 
cent  of  motors  sold  were  in  the  seven- 
horsepower-and-under  category,  28  per 
cent  were  in  the  seven-to-12-horse- 
power  bracket,  and  only  four  per  cent 
in  the  over-12-horsepower  category. 

Now  that  the  whole  family  is  in  the 
boating  act,  motors  of  more  than  12- 
horsepow  er  account  for  20  per  cent  of 
sales.  Seven-horsepower-and-under  mo- 
tors now  account  for  34  per  cent. 

Outboard  boats,  too,  have  graduated 
to  family  size.  About  73  per  cent  now 
sold  are  14  feet  and  more  in  length. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  trend  toward 


larger  motors  and  boats,  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  gasoline  and  oil  con- 
sumed by  outboards  has  increased  from 
an  estimated  $2,508,000  in  1941,  to  a 
predicted  $68,000,000  for  1955. 

And  production  of  the  small-boat 
trailer  segment  of  the  marine  industry 
has  zoomed  from  3,790  units  in  1947, 
to  approximately  100,000  units  in  1954. 

What  with  their  purchase  of  $130,- 
000,000  worth  of  new  motors,  $87,000,- 
000  worth  of  new  boats,  $68,000,000 
worth  of  fuel,  and  $12,000,000  worth  of 
new  trailers,  members  of  the  popular- 
priced  yacht  clubs  will  spend  some 
$297,000,000  in  pursuing  their  hobby  in 
1955. 

Even  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  (who  re- 
portedly said  that  if  you  ask  the  price 
of  a  yacht,  you  can't  afford  one)  might 
have  been  impressed  by  that  figure. 

THE  END 


AMAZING  STAMP  OFFER 


SOMETIMES  IT  PAYS  NOT  TO  BUY 

(Continued  from  page  2i ) 

have  very  short  life  are  rented  at  daily 
rates  of  1/16  to  1/8  of  retail  price.  Al- 
though the  basis  is  the  retail  list,  actu- 
ally it  is  possible  to  acquire  dealerships 
for  many  of  the  items  and  to  buy  them 
wholesale.  Renters  of  tools  often  be- 
come so  fond  of  them  that  they  wish 
to  purchase  them.  Stanley,  Porter-Cable, 
Skil-Saw,  Black-Decker,  and  American 
Floor  Sanding  Company  are  among  the 


in  a  short  period  the  cost  of  the  items 
that  are  offered  for  rent.  The  estimated 
life  of  tools  varies  widely,  from  two 
years  to  a  lifetime,  and  the  amount  of 
repair  and  maintenance  work  required 
is  also  variable,  but  the  rental  price  is 
set  to  cover  the  cost  in  three  to  four 
months,  on  the  average.  Hand  drills  and 
other  small  items  and  tools  that  are  par- 
ticularly^ subject  to  damage  are  given 


AVERAGE  TOOL  RENTALS 

Tool 

Daily  Rate 

Weekly  Rate 

Electric  Saw  —  (i-inch  size 

$3.00 

$6.00 

8-inch  size 

4.00 

8.00 

lO-inch  size 

5.00 

10.00 

Cas-Engiiie  Chain  Saw 

20.00 

40.00 

Electric  Drill  —  V4  inch  size 

1.50 

2.75 

'/2  inch  size 

2.25 

4.50 

Y4  inch  size 

3.50 

7.00 

Reciprocating  Sander 

3.50 

7.00 

Belt  Sander 

2.50 

5.00 

Disc  Sander 

1.50 

3.00 

Floor  Sander 

7.50 

20.00 

Floor  Polisher 

2.50 

5.00 

Hand  Jig-Saw 

5.00 

10.00 

Paint  Sprayer 

3.00 

5.00 

Router 

4.00 

8.00 

Edge  Planer 

5.00 

10.00 

Hedge  Shear 

1.75 

3.50 

Impact  Tool 

4.00 

8.00 

Suction  Pump 

8.00 

16.00 

Generator 

7.50 

15.00 

Concrete  Mixer 

12.50 

35.00 

Tractor  —  small 

15.00 

50.00 

large 

25.00 

75.00 

free 


TO  GET  NAMES  FOR 
OUR  MAILING  LIST 


WORLD  MAP  —  authentic  3  ft.  sq.  Mercator 
projection  map,  used  by  air  and  sea  navigators 
—yours  FREE! 

STAMP  FINDER— Identifies  stamps  around  tire 
world — no  matter  how  strange  tlieir  script  let- 
ters— yours  FREE! 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  STAMP-ISSUING  COUN- 
TRIES — Tells  area,  location,  population,  par- 
ent country,  etc. — yours  FREE! 


an  even  faster  write-off.  In  the  case  of 
larger  equipment  such  as  rotary  tillers, 
power  mowers,  concrete  mixers,  etc., 
write-offs  are  based  on  a  longer  period. 

A  good  rule  of  thumb  established  by 
many  rental  shops  is  to  set  an  average 
of  1/25  or  1/30  of  the  retail  price  as 
the  one-day  rate  for  tools  and  equip- 
ment, and  to  w-ork  up  and  down  from 
that  in  accordance  with  life  and  main- 
tenance factors.  Polishing  cloths,  bits, 
and  other  small  items  of  this  type  which 


A/c/k  MUCH-WANTID 
nl^U  ri\CCt  FOREIGN  STAMPS 


NOW  you  can  identify  even 
the  strangest  stamps — at 
a  glance — with  this  GIANT  world  map  and 
stamp  guide.  Opens  up  to  3  SQUARE  FEET 
to  make  a  big  handsome  wall  map  you'll  be 
proud  to  display  in  your  room,  THE  PHILATE- 
LIC WORLD  MAP  &  GUIDE  is  well-known 
among  stamp  fans  all  over  the  country.  Com- 
plete and  up-to-date.  Locates  the  tiniest,  most 
remote  stamp-issuing  countries  In  the  world. 
While  our  supply  lasts  —  we'll  send  it  to  you  FREE. 
But  that's  not  all!  You  also  get — FREE — 30  colorful 
foreign  stamps — from  exciting,  far-off  places  like  San 
Marino,  Djibouti,  etc.  Included  is  Chlne.se  anti-Commu- 
nist stamp  with  face  value  of  $10,000  in  Nationalist 
money!  Also  interesting  stamp  offers  for  your  Inspec- 
tion. No  obligation.  But  hurry.  Offer  may  be  wltli- 
drawn  at  any  time.  Send  your  name  and  address,  with 
10c  to  cover  postage  and  handling,  to  LITTLETON 
STAMP  CO,.  Dept.   .\T,-S.  Littleton,  New  Hampshire. 


8'  to  14'  Models  from  S39.95  incl. 

e»pe 


Marine  Hardware,  Fiberglas  and  Trailers 
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With  no  experience  you  malie 
S65,00  on  just  65  boxes  of  lovely 
new  Southern  Hospitality 

Cards.Show  smartest  new  idea 
in  Christmas  Carils  — at  niaprie 

selling  price  of  25  for  $1.  Also  new 
Mim-Jirrs.  11  A».sfs.  ,(iills,otliers. 
FREE!  Eicl, 
ppri 


fOR  YOU, 
EASILY! 


Write  TODAY  1 


SOUTHERN  GREETINGS,478  N.  Hollywood.Oepl.B  44,Memptiis12,Tenii 


ATHLETES  FOOT 


Dr.  Scholl's 

Famous 
Prescription 
Now  Compounded 
and  Obtainable 
Everywhere 


companies  which  think  so  well  of  this 
new  type  of  outlet  that  they  are  giving 
dealerships  to  tool  sale-rental  businesses. 
Several  of  these  manufacturers  are  also 
now  designing  "extra  duty"  tools  made 
especially  for  rental  trade.  They  are 
more  rugged  than  average  power  equip- 
ment and  more  suitable  for  the  abuse 
such  tools  get.  The  interest  of  tool  man- 
ufacturers in  establishing  rental  shops  is 
a  good  indication  that  there  is  a  good 
future  in  such  a  business.         the  end 
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Dr,  Scholl's  SOLVEX  ia  the  orisi'naJ  preparation  for 
Athlete's  Foot  which  this  noted  foot  authority  pre- 
scribed with  striking  success  for  many  years.  You'll 
marvel  how  quiclily  it  relieves  intense  itching  ,  ,  . 
kills  the  fungi  on  contact  .  .  ,  helps  heal  red,  raw, 
cracked  skin  between  toes  and  on  feet  .  .  ,  aids  in 
preventing  spread  of  infection.  Get  Dr.  Scholl's 
SOLVEX  today.  Liquid,  Powder  or  Ointment.  At 
Drug,  Shoe,  Department,  5-lOj!  Stores. 


DrSchol/s  SoLVEX 


LEADERS  WANTED 


supper.  One  of  the  best  \\  a>'s  >'our  Post 
can  supply  leadership  training  is  by 
having  active  committees  and  keeping 
those  committees  on  their  toes.  This 
calls  for  leadership  by  the  Post  Com- 
mander, but  if  the  commander  has  the 
qualit)'  of  leadership  it  doesn't  take  long 
to  reach  others.  There  is  something 
contagious  about  it. 

Indeed,  when  a  Post  has  inspired 
leadership,  it  doesn't  take  long  for  that 
quality  to  go  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Post  itself.  Nor  should  it.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  the  greatest  service  the  Legion 
can  render  is  to  provide  leaders  to  the 
communit>'  at  large.  We'\'e  been  doing 
it  e\  er  since  the  Legion  w  as  founded, 
and  we  can  all  take  pride  in  the  thou- 
sands of  Legionnaires  who  have  gi\  en 
of  their  talents  in  leadership  to  their 
community  and  their  country,  as  well 
as  to  The  American  Legion.  We  can 
take  even  greater  pride  in  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  those  men  got  their  basic 
training  in  leadership  in  their  local 
Posts. 

And  that  is  the  thing  we  should  be 
selling.  It  should  be  emphasized,  not 
just  to  get  members,  but  to  get  men  who 
can  be  developed  into  leaders  of  our 
own  organization  and  outside  the  or- 
ganization. 

Along  about  here  someone  is  bound 
to  say:  "Don't  we  have  enough  politi- 
cians?" It  all  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  politicians.  Certainh'  we  have  more 


 (Continued  jroni  l>age  17)  

than  enough  politicians  who  get  ahead 
by  devious  deals.  However,  we  can  al- 
ways use  a  politician  who  does  the 
things  he  believes  to  be  right.  I  mean 
the  fellow  who  is  even  willing  to  get 
involved  in  a  fight  for  the  things  he 
thinks  are  best  for  the  people  he  rep- 
resents. 

Too  many  people,  accustomed  to  the 
stereotype  of  a  certain  kind  of  politi- 
cian, believe  that  politics  is  dirty,  and 
nice  people  shouldn't  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  As  a  result,  the>'  leave  the 
field  to  those  who  should  never  be 
gi\'en  positions  of  trust. 

The  fact  is  that  everyone  should  con- 
cern himself  w  ith  politics.  The  sooner 
Americans  stop  sitting  back  and  move 
in  to  direct  their  ow  n  political  aflfairs, 
the  better  off  we'll  be.  If  your  Legion 
Post  is  properly  operated,  it  can  pro- 
vide training  for  Americans  who  ought 
to  be  doing  iust  this,  not  onl>-  in  their 
civic  affairs  but  in  such  things  as  their 
labor  organizations,  schools,  etc.  There 
are  plenty  of  places  w  here  good  leader- 
ship is  needed  tt)day,  and  in  some  places 
it  is  needed  \  ery  badly  indeed. 

And  that  is  w  hat  we  should  be  pro- 
viding. 

W  hy  don't  more  people  ex;ert  them- 
selves in  this  respect?  One  reason  is  a 
natural  apathy  or  laziness,  which  seems 
to  be  growing  as  we  become  more  and 
more  ingrown  watching  television,  pat- 
ronizing our  own  home  bars  and  grills. 


etc.  But  there  is  also  another  factor,  a 
fear  on  the  part  of  many  of  getting  up 
in  public  and  looking  ridiculous. 

Getting  over  these  things  is  not  the 
problem  you  might  think.  It  is  like 
jumping  into  a  cold  lake,  but,  like  that 
experience,  once  the  jump  is  made,  the 
results  can  be  exhilarating.  The  person 
who  takes  the  plunge  usually  finds  he 
has  a  lot  more  energy  and  enthusiasm 
than  he  had  realized. 

As  for  the  fear  of  saying  or  doing 
the  wrong  thing,  there  is  an  excellent 
way  of  avoiding  that.  Just  make  sure 
>'ou  knov\'  what  you  are  talking  about. 
This  is  more  important  than  all  the  ora- 
tor)' and  gestures  an\'  possible  oppo- 
nent can  throw  at  you.  Indeed,  it  is 
surprisingly  effective,  because  so  many 
people  are  ill-informed  that  the  person 
who  knows  the  facts  has  a  tremendous 
advantage. 

At  the  present  time  The  American 
Legion  needs  leaders  for  two  ver\'  spe- 
cial purposes.  There  is  increasing  oppo- 
sition in  official  circles  to  veterans  bene- 
fits, and  if  the  veteran  is  not  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  economy  moves.  Legionnaires 
must  unite.  Of  course  the  fight  will  be 
carried  on  at  the  National  and  Depart- 
ment levels,  but  this  is  going  to  require 
good  organization  down  to  the  Post 
le\  el.  And  that  means  aggressive  lead- 
ership, because  we  may  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  kind  of  fight  we  were  in 
in  the  30's  when  President  Roosevelt 
singled  out  the  veterans  for  his  econ- 
omy moves.  I  might  point  out  that  The 
American  Legion,  despite  the  terrific 
official  pressures  that  were  thrown 
against  it,  came  out  of  that  fight 
stronger  than  it  ever  had  been,  so  the 
moral  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  fear  a  hard  battle. 

The  other  reason  w  e  need  leadership 
is  also  aggressive  in  nature,  ^^'e  have 
been  taking  too  much  for  granted  in 
assuming  that  everyone  knows  what 
the  Legion  is  and  w  hat  it  has  done.  It 
seems  to  be  dimly  recognized  by  most 
people  that  The  American  Legion  made 
possible  the  GI  Bill  that  benefited  so 
many  millions  of  veterans,  and  the  na- 
tion along  with  them.  But  how  many 
of  the  men  w  ho  gained  from  our  efforts 
are  joined  with  us  in  our  continuing 
work  to  see  that  veterans  get  a  decent 
break?  Even  today,  the  great  majority 
of  cases  that  we  process  are  for  veterans 
who  are  non-Legionnaires.  It  might  be 
taken  as  a  sad  conuiientar\'  on  human 
nature  that  most  of  the  people  we  help 
never  show  their  appreciation  by  join- 
ing The  American  Legion.  On  the  other 
hand,  maybe  the  fault  is  ours.  Maybe 
we  should  be  a  lot  more  aggressive  in 
going  after  these  people,  making  them 
realize  that  The  American  Legion  is  not 


"No»\,  then  .  .  .  >\  li.it  <li(l  I  do  i\ith  that  fish?" 
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a  public  charity  run  by  staffs  of  social 
service  workers  who  are  paid  by  the 
government  or  subsidized  b>-  a  rich 
foundation.  Let's  lay  it  on  the  line  with 
these  people  we  help,  and  let  thcni 
know  that  they  are  being  helped  b\' 
other  veterans,  and  that  it's  time  they 
pitched  in  and  joined  with  the  men 
helping  them. 

In  other  words,  our  special  need  is 
for  leaders  at  what  a  merchant  would 
call  "the  point  of  sale."  Thinking  in 
terms  of  merchandise  for  a  moment, 
what  would  you  think  of  a  storekeeper 
\\  ho  kept  giving  away  samples  \\  ithout 
making  much  of  an  effort  to  make  sales? 
Most  people,  even  those  getting  the 
handouts,  would  probably  wonder 
about  his  sanity.  Yet,  we  do  that  sort 
of  thing  all  the  time.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  find  out  how  many  of  the 
millions  who  benefited  from  the  GI 
Bill  have  even  been  asked  to  join  The 
American  Legion.  i\ly  hunch,  based  on 
personal  queries,  is  that  1  out  of  3  vet- 
erans has  never  even  been  asked  to  join 
with  us. 

Looking  at  this  in  the  most  optimistic 
way,  we  at  least  have  a  lot  of  material 
available.  Let  us  start  showing  some 
leadership,  now,  by  going  after  it.  iMore 
important,  offer  those  fellows  a  chance 
not  just  to  join  an  organization  but  to 
advance  quickly  into  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility and  leadership.  To  repeat 
what  I  stated  earlier,  make  it  plain  to 
them  that  leaders  are  needed,  and  not 
mere  dues-payers. 

However,  if  >'ou  do  go  after  poten- 
tial leaders,  you  have  a  definite  respon- 
sibility to  help  them  make  good.  As 
fast  as  these  fellows  prove  themselves, 
move  them  along.  If  this  is  done,  we 
need  have  no  fears  about  the  future  of 
The  American  Legion,  and  maybe  we 
can  be  a  bit  more  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  these  United  States,    the  end 


MRS.  SMITHERS' 
ELECTRONIC  HUSBAND 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

jerking  and  steaming  at  the  joints.  Oil 
spilled  out  on  to  the  rug  and  then  there 
was  an  implosion.  Then  all  was  quiet. 

Two  men  in  white  coats  came  from 
the  brainworks.  They  listened  to  the 
robot  and  probed  him.  Then  they  arose 
and  shook  their  heads.  An  electronic 
man,  they  explained,  is  delicately  made 
and  not  built  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
a  Smithers-type  husband  is  subjected  to. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smithers  watched  the 
white  truck  bearing  the  noble  experi- 
ment go  slowly  out  the  drive.  Then 
Mrs.  Smithers  looked  up  at  her  husband 
and  smiled,  squeezing  his  arm.  I  think 
she  was  just  beginning  to  remember 
something  she  had  apparenth-  forgotten 
—that  she  wasn't  an  electronic  wifel 

THE  END 


here's  no 

like  GORDON'S 
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IS  DIETING  BEING  OVERDONE? 

 (Continued  from  ftiige  21)  


you  are  overweight  depends  not  only 
on  your  poundage  but  on  its  character 
and  its  relationship  to  your  height  and 
build.  You  can  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
health  of  your  flesh  by  pinching  some 
of  it  between  your  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. If  it's  firm  and  you  can  pinch 
only  a  layer  half  an  inch  or  less  in 
thickness,  you  need  not  worry.  If  it  is 
rtabby  and  \'()u  can  pluck  a  fold  an  inch 
or  more  thick,  \'ou  probably  need  to 
reduce. 

One  means  of  calculating  "ideal" 
weight  in  pounds  has  been  proposed  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  inches  of 
height  above  5  feet  by  SV-i  and  adding 
the  result  to  110.  The  result,  of  course, 
is  an  approximation.  The  latest  official 
chart  of  "desirable  weights  for  height" 
is  the  one  produced  in  1953  by  the 
National  Research  Council,  shown  on 
page  55. 

Are  you  within  tiic  limits  shown  on 
the  chart?  Is  your  general  health  good? 
Are  your  eyes  bright,  your  hair  glossy 
and  alive,  your  skin  smooth,  your  dis- 
position cheerful?  If  so,  you  need  not 
worry  about  diet  and  weight.  Even  the 
most  ardent  diet  advocates  concede 
that  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all 
Americans  are  not  overweight.  You 
may  be  among  the  lucky. 

If  you  are  only  a  very  few  pounds 
outside  these  limits  and  are  in  good 
health,  you  may  bring  your  weight  up 
or  down  yourself  by  a  little  attention 
to  your  food  and  exercise.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  in  recent  years  to  deride 
exercise  as  a  means  of  weight  control. 
Violent  exercise,  of  course,  increases 
appetite  and  may  be  dangerous  to  older 


persons.  But  walking  now  and  then  in- 
stead of  riding  is  another  matter. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  noted  Harvard  Uni- 
versity authority  on  nutrition,  sees 
much  merit  in  exercise.  "A  Boston 
study,"  he  reported  recently,  "shows 
that,  on  the  average,  obese  children  do 
not  eat  more  than  the  normal  but  are 
abnormally  inactive.  .  .  .  Regular  physi- 
cal activity  leads  to  replacement  of  fat 
tissue  by  muscle  protein. 

"It  may  take  seven  hours  of  wood 
splitting  to  lose  a  pound  of  fat.  By  the 
same  calculation,  half  an  hour  of  wood 
splitting  a  day  would  correspond  to  26 
pounds  a  year.  Below  a  certain  basic 
level,  exercise  does  not  increase  appe- 
tite." 

If  you  are  happy  with  what  you  are 
now  eating,  you  may  bring  your  weight 
up  or  down  a  little  simply  by  eating 
more  or  less  of  the  dishes  to  which  you 
are  accustomed.  It  is  not  the  calories 
from  any  particular  food  but  the  excess 
calories,  the  calories  eaten  in  a  day  over 
and  abo\e  the  calories  consumed  by 
your  bod>%  that  add  pounds.  A  calorie, 
incidentally,  is  the  heat  or  energy  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
kilogram  of  water  one  degree  Centi- 
grade, about  the  same  as  required  to 
raise  one  pound  of  water  four  degrees 
on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 

Even  w  hilc  w  e  sleep,  our  bodies  con- 
sume half  a  calorie  per  pound  of  weight 
per  hour.  Sitting  requires  three-fifths 
of  a  calorie  per  pound  and  standing 
three-fourths  of  a  calorie.  Per  pound, 
per  hour,  light  exercise  takes  one  calorie, 
moderate  exercise  IVi  to  IVa  calories, 
and  severe  exercise  three  or  more.  Dr. 


Henry  C.  Sherman,  noted  Columbia 
University  nutritionist,  explains  that  a 
teacher  burns  up  120  to  200  calories  an 
hour  lecturing  to  a  class  and  that  stu- 
dents sitting  and  listening  expend  100 
calories  or  so. 

Dr.  Sherman  lists  lOO-calorie  portions 
of  some  typical  foods  as  follows: 
Butter   (nearly  pure  fat),  about 

one-half  ounce 
Sugar  (pure  carbohydrate),  about 

one  ounce 
Lean  meat  (essentially  protein  and 
water),    about    three    to  four 
ounces 
Bread,  about  IV3  ounces 
Any  dry  cereal,  or  flour,  or  meal, 

about  one  ounce 
A4ilk,  about  five  ounces  (two-thirds 

of  a  glass) 
Cheese,  four-fifths  ounce  (about 

one  inch  cube) 
Dry  beans,  one  ounce 
Potato,  five  ounces  (one  fair-sized 
potato) 

Banana,  5Vi;  ounces,  with  skin  (one 
average-sized  banana) 

Apple,  seven  ounces,  whole  (one 
good-sized  apple) 

Orange,  nine  to  ten  ounces  (one 

large,  or  two  small) 

Prunes,   dry,   whole,   IVs  ounces 
(four  average-sized  prunes). 

If  you  would  like  to  try  a  diet,  and 
still  assuming  that  only  a  few  pounds 
are  involved,  you  might  follow  one  of 
the  many  based  on  the  seven  basic  food 
groups  publicized  for  some  years  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  en- 
dorsed by  National  Research  Council's 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board.  Daily  eating 
of  something  from  each  of  these  seven 
groups  in  adequate  servings  supplies  all 
of  the  more  than  50  different  nutrients, 
most  of  them  discovered  only  in  the 
last  30  years,  that  science  believes  essen- 
tial for  body  fueling  and  repair. 

These  groups  are: 

1.  Leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vege- 
tables. One  or  more  servings. 

2.  Citrus  fruit,  tomatoes,  raw  cab- 
bage. One  or  more  servings. 

3.  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Two  or  more  servings. 

4.  Milk,  cheese,  and  ice  cream.  Two 
or  more  cups  milk  (adults).  Three  to 
four  cups  milk  (children). 

5.  Aleat,  poultr}-,  fish,  eggs,  dried 
beans  and  peas.  One  to  two  servings. 

6.  Bread,  flour,  and  cereals  (whole 
grain  or  enriched ) .  Some  each  day. 

7.  Butter  and  fortified  margarine. 
Some  daih'. 

You  should  beware  of  an>'  diet  that 
promises  to  cut  a  lot  of  weight  in  a 
ver\"  few  days.  It  can't  be  done  safely. 
You  should  be  wary  of  diets  that  skip 
breakfast.  Studies  at  the  State  University 
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Richer,  Creamier, 

AERO  SHAVE 

Solves  20<'a  Can  ! 


of  Iowa  have  shown  that  men,  w  omen, 
and  boys  who  had  no  breakfast  did  less 
work,  were  slower  in  their  reactions 
and  were  generally  adversely  affected. 
While  salt-free  diets  are  prescribed  for 
certain  ailments,  you  should  not  under- 
take one  on  >  our  ow  n.  You  run  the 
risk,  especially  in  hot  w  eather,  of  heat 
cramps,  heat  shock  and  heat  stroke  by 
depriving  your  body  of  salt.  You  should 
beware  of  diets  which  call  for  raw  milk. 
In  drinking  such  milk  you  risk  tuber- 
culosis, t\phoid  fever,  undulant  fever 
and  other  maladies. 

Diets  w  ithout  milk,  meat,  or  eggs  are 
to  be  avoided.  iVIilk  is  our  oldest  and 
most  nearly  perfect  food.  It  supplies 
virtually  everything  needed  by  the  body 
except  iron.  It  is  an  especially  good 
source  of  bone-building  calcium  and 


volved  are  the  salivary  glands.  Dr. 
Mayer  of  Harvard  and  others  empha- 
size that  "multiple"  factors  may  be  re- 
sponsible. 

"In  obesity,"  he  says,  "these  factors 
are  heredity,  bodily  or  mental  injury, 
and  environment.  That  genetic  factors 
are  f)f  paramount  importance  in  obesit\" 
is  well-known  to  animal  breeders  who 
for  centuries  have  selected  strains  of 
hogs,  poultry  and  beef  cattle  on  the 
basis  of  fat." 

Hereditar>'  factors  are  more  impor- 
tant in  weight  than  is  general!}-  real- 
ized, says  a  German  authorit\",  Dr.  H. 
W .  Bansi  of  the  University  of  Ham- 
burg. If  your  parents  and  grandparents 
were  big  framed  and  you  are  of  the 
same  type  yourself,  you  may  get  into 
trouble  trying  to  weigh  less  than  the>- 


HEIGHT 

WEIGHT  IN 
Men 

POUNDS 

Women 

4  ft.  10  in. 

1 1 2  plus  or  minus 

1 1 

5  ft. 

125  pi 

us  or  minus  13 

116    "  " 

12 

5  ft.  2  in. 

130  ' 

1 3 

121 ' 

12 

5  ft.  4  in. 

135  ' 

"      "  14 

128    "      "  " 

13 

5  ft.  6  in. 

142  ' 

"      "  14 

135 ' 

14 

5  ft.  8  in. 

150  • 

"      "  15 

142          "  " 

14 

5  ft.  10  in. 

158  ' 

"      "  16 

150    "      "  " 

15 

6  ft. 

167  ' 

"     "  17 

158   "     "  " 

16 

6  ft.  2  in. 

178  " 

"      "  18 

belongs  in  almost  any  diet.  If  weight 
reduction  is  required,  skim  or  the  new- 
non-fat  dry  milk  may  be  used.  If  you 
can't  drink  ordinary  milk,  you  can  eat 
your  milk  by  having  dishes  prepared 
with  the  non-fat  dr\'  milk  powder. 

If  you  are  seriously  overweight 
(more  than  ten  per  cent  above  the 
normal  range)  and  show  any  signs  of 
illness,  you  should  undertake  nothing 
in  the  w  ay  of  diet  or  reducing  w  ithout 
consulting  your  doctor.  Persons  suffer- 
ing from  true  hyper-insulinism,  Addi- 
son's disease,  gout,  liver  cirrhosis,  duo- 
denal and  gastric  ulcers  risk  their  health 
by-  undertaking  the  usual  reducing  diet. 
Special  diets  are  required  for  the  seri- 
ously- obese. 

"Special  diets  must  be  tailored  to  fit 
the  specific  needs  of  individual  people,  " 
warns  Dr.  James  R.  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Medical  Association's 
Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition. 
"Therefore,  diagnosis  is  essential  be- 
fore a  proper  diet  can  be  formulated. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  a  physician." 

If  you  are  following  an  unbalanced, 
vitamin-deficient  diet,  your  doctor  can 
detect  it  by  a  glance  at  your  mouth  and 
eyes.  If  you  are  seriously  under  or 
overweight,  he  will  want  to  learn  w  hy. 
A  rapid  change  of  w  eight  is  a  symptom 
of  many  serious  disorders. 

While  it  is  now  fashionable  tf)  blame 
practically  all  overweight  on  overeat- 
ing, and  to  say  that  the  only  glands  in- 


have.  Some  healthy  and  attractive 
people  are  simply-  big.  The  \"enus  de 
Alilo  had  a  39-inch  waist  and  51 -inch 
hips.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  American 
women  are  naturally  larger  in  some  or 
all  of  their  dimensions  than  the  perfect 
36  figure  idealized  by^  designers  and 
artists. 

Because  of  improved  nutrition  in 
childhood,  American  boys  and  girls  arc 
now  taller  and  heavier  than  those  of 
past  generations  when  they  enter  col- 
lege. But  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  obese  or  in  need  of  special  diets. 
The  Lane  Bryant  Company,  which  spe- 
cializes in  clothing  "stylish  stouts,"  re- 
cently revealed  that  its  most  popular 
dress  size  has  dropped  successively- 
through  the  years  from  46  to  44  and 
now  is  42. 

The  average  American  woman  is  now 
five  pounds  lighter  than  her  sister  of 
the  same  height  was  in  1912,  Dr.  James 
M.  Hudlcy  of  Bethesda,  Maryland,  told 
a  recent  Iowa  State  College  conference 
on  w  eight  control.  His  figures  from  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  indicated 
that  American  men  have  gained  an 
average  of  five  pounds  in  the  same  time. 
Still  nobody^  has  seen  lately— even  in  a 
circus— a  man  to  threaten  the  fat  record 
of  Daniel  Lambert  of  England.  A  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  he  weighed  "39 
pounds  at  age  39  and  measured  nine 
feet  around  his  w  aist. 

If  your  doctor  suspects  a  thyroid  or 
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pain  —  without  surgery. 
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other  glandular  disturbance,  he  nia>' 
give  you  a  basal  metabolism  test  as  part 
of  his  examination.  After  fasting  for  12 
hours  or  so  and  resting  for  at  least  half 
an  hour,  you  breathe  in  and  out  of  an 
oxygen-containing  apparatus  and  the 
oxygen  consumed  is  measured.  When 
their  sex  glands  are  impaired,  some  hu- 
mans gain  weight  like  capons. 

Even  if  your  obesity  seems  simply  a 
matter  of  overeating,  your  doctor  will 
want  to  know  if  you  have  some  spe- 
cial reason  or  excuse  for  it.  Some  fat 
people  eat,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Char- 
lotte M.  Young,  Professor  of  Medical 
Nutrition  at  Cornell  University,  "as  a 
consolation  against  superficial  emotional 
problems."  She  says  fat  people  who  eat 
"because  of  a  still  deeper  emotional 
problem  may  have  to  see  a  psychiatrist 
before  a  nutritionist."  If  you  are  over- 
eating because  of  loneliness,  frustration, 
grief  or  general  irritability,  you  must 
free  yourself  from  or  adjust  to  these 
problems  before  any  weight  reduction 
program  can  be  of  permanent  value. 

Once  your  doctor  knows  the  facts 
of  your  overweight,  he  may  be  able  to 
do  a  great  deal  for  you.  He  can  first  of 
all  give  you  a  diet  specifically  tailored 
for  your  individual  needs.  He  can  enlist 
psychiatry  if  required.  He  may  suggest 
exercise  or  a  change  in  \'our  living  pat- 
tern. If  necessary,  he  may  prescribe 
vitamin  and  mineral  supplements  and 
other  drugs. 

Drug  therapy  for  obesity  fell  into 
disfavor  because  of  trouble  a  few  years 
ago  with  a  product  called  Dinitrophe- 
nol.  It  stimulated  the  body  to  burn  up 
food  and  excessive  fat  but  sometimes 
caused  the  patient  to  be  cooked  almost 
to  death  by  the  heat  generated.  Several 
newer  and  safer  drugs  which  function 


in  a  different  manner  are  now  available. 

Amphetamine,  metaphetamine  and 
similar  drugs  depress  the  appetite. 
There  are  preparations  like  Siblin  in 
which  some  ingredients  dull  the  appe- 
tite and  cellulose  provides  bulk  to  fill 
the  stomach.  For  persons  who  are 
heavy  because  of  abnormal  fluid  reten- 
tion, diuretic  drugs  such  as  the  new 
Diamox  may  be  employed.  The  dosage 
of  all  of  these  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
individual  and  their  use  must  be  super- 
vised by  a  physician. 

Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine, 
in  400  B.  C.  wrote:  "A  slender  and  re- 
stricted diet  is  always  dangerous  in 
chronic  diseases,  and  also  in  acute  dis- 
eases, where  it  is  not  requisite.  And 
again,  a  diet  brought  to  the  extreme 
point  of  attenuation  is  dangerous;  and 
repletion,  when  in  the  extreme  is  also 
dangerous.  Old  persons  endure  fasting 
most  easily;  next  adults;  young  persons 
not  nearly  so  well." 

Since  then  science  has  adopted  and 
discarded  countless  ideas  about  eating 
but  nearly  every  nutritional  advance 
emphasizes  the  necessity'  of  adapting 
diet  to  the  need  of  the  individual.  Until 
recent  years  the  seat  of  appetite  was 
thought  to  be  in  the  stomach.  It  is  now 
believed  to  be  subject  to  all  sorts  of 
whims  in  the  hypothalmus  of  the  brain. 
Dr.  Norman  Jolliffe  of  New  York  has 
christened  it  the  "appestat."  Gradual 
increases  in  weight  in  later  life  used  to 
be  considered  normal.  We  are  now 
supposed  to  reach  our  adult  weight  be- 
tween 25  and  30  years  and  maintain  it. 

But  as  we  grow  older,  our  activity 
usually  becomes  less  and  we  require 
fewer  calories.  This  is  one  of  the  vari- 
ables emphasized  in  the  recommended 
dietary  allowances  of  the  National  Re- 


search Council's  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board,  last  revised  in  1953.  Recom- 
mended was  a  daily  intake  of  3,200  and 
2,300  calories  respectively  for  a  fairly 
active  "standard"  25-year-old  man  and 
woman  living  in  a  temperature  climate 
with  a  mean  external  temperature  of 
ten  degrees  Centigrade  (50  degrees 
Fahrenheit).  This  is  about  the  climate 
of  Boston,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

The  standard  man  weighs  65  kilo- 
grams (143  pounds)  and  the  woman  55 
kilograms  (121  pounds).  Bigger  persons 
need  more  calories,  smaller  ones  fewer. 
As  they  grow  older,  the  "standard" 
couple  should  decrease  their  calories  7.5 
per  cent  for  each  additional  decade.  If 
they  move  to  a  warmer  climate,  they 
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should  cut  their  calories;  if  they  shift 
to  a  colder  area,  they  should  increase 
them.  If  the\-  change  their  activity,  they 
should  change  their  calories.  If  the 
"standard"  woiuan  becomes  pregnant, 
she  will  need  2,700  calories  and,  when 
a  nursing  mother,  3,300  calories.  Her 
protein,  vitamin,  and  calcium  needs  also 
increase. 

Then  there  are  food  allergies.  Certain 
individuals  are  sensitive  to  some  foods 
and  literally  are  made  ill  by  them.  In 
about  half  the  cases,  this  tendency  seems 
to  be  inherited.  When  one  of  these  un- 
lucky individuals  eats,  or  sometimes 
even  smells  the  food  that  is  his  nemesis, 
he  may  develop  hives,  asthma,  hay 
fever,  or  nausea.  All  of  these  possibili- 
ties must  be  considered  in  working  out 
the  best  diet  for  you. 

"The  first  serious  drawback  to  ready- 
made  diets,"  warned  Dr.  Max  Millman 
recently  in  a  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  "is  that  they 
advocate  the  same  food  and  the  same 
number  of  calories  for  all  would-be  re- 
ducers. This  is  a  mistake.  A  diet  is  a 
prescription  which,  instead  of  drugs  and 
chemicals,  calls  for  definite  amounts  of 
specific  foods.  It  therefore  has  to  be 
individualized.  No  single  list  can  suit 
all,  no  more  than  a  shoe  or  hat  fits 
everybody.  .  .  . 

"The  only  safe  and  beneficial  diets 
are  those  based  on  authentic,  scientific 
nutritional  knowledge.  All  others  should 
be  view  ed  w  itii  suspicion;  in  fact  they 
should  be  completely  avoided.  Not 
onh'  arc  they  totally  ineffective  in  the 
long  run;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  harmful 
to  health  and  nutrition."  the  end 
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TEAGUE  WANTS  TO  KNOW 


■  (Coiiliiiiied  from  l>nge  2J)- 


resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  to 
the  bench.  That  was  when  Teague 
made  his  second  life-changing  decision. 
On  the  spur  of  a  moment,  he  decided 
to  run  for  Johnson's  vacated  seat  in 
Congress. 

Teague  had  never  met  a  Congress- 
man, and— as  he  now  ruefully  confesses 
—he  hadn't  even  known  how  many 
members  of  Congress  there  were.  Soon 
after  making  this  impetuous  decision, 
the  postal  inspection  service  regretfully 
informed  him  that,  because  of  his  com- 


"Thank  heavens  this  is  your  last  lesson!" 
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bat  disability,  he  was  no  longer  quali- 
fied for  that  job. 

Although  still  a  patient  in  McClosky 
General  Hospital,  in  Texas,  and  hob- 
bled to  crutches,  Teague  took  on  four 
rivals  in  the  special  congressional  elec- 
tion. He  ran  second,  but  when  three  of 
the  losers  threw  their  support  to  him, 
the  leading  candidate  conceded  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  run-off  race. 

Teague  came  to  Washington  in  Sep- 
tember 1946.  The  Sixth  District  has 
since  sent  him  back  to  Congress  five 
times  in  a  row— without  opposition. 

Representative  Teague  recalls  that  he 
hoped  to  be  assigned,  because  of  his  in- 
terest in  national  defense,  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  But  that 
was  considered  too  desirable  a  post  to 
be  passed  out  to  a  freshman,  histead,  as 
second  choice,  he  asked  for  assignment 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs.  The  Democratic  leadership  in 
1946  granted  his  request. 

During  his  early  days  in  the  Congress, 
Teague  was  not  especially  well-known 
to  the  American  public. 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  1949,  Teague 
abruptly  exploded  into  the  headlines  — 


as  a  hero  and  as  a  villain,  depending  on 
the  newspaper  printing  the  story  — 
when  he  clashed  with  Representative 
John  Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

Chairman  Rankin  had  introduced  in 
Congress  a  bill  calling  for  a  pension  of 
$90  a  month  to  all  veterans  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II  at  the  age  of  65,  regard- 
less of  need  or  disability. 

The  proposal  was  finally  beaten,  208 
to  207,  and  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  a 
small  group  of  World  War  II  veterans 
led  by  Representative  Teague.  It  was 
Teague's  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  committee  for  reconsideration  which 
carried  the  day. 

Several  days  later,  Chairman  Rankin 
opened  hearings  on  another  pension 
bill,  this  one  providing  $72  a  month  at 
the  age  of  65.  This  time,  in  committee, 
Teague  succeeded  in  having  the  pension 
benefit  limited  to  those  veterans  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  age  65,  who  were 
in  need  and  unemployable. 

Three  months  later,  the  House  passed 
the  $72-at-65  pension  bill,  without  the 
Teague  unemployability  provision  but 
with  a  needs  clause  based  on  income 
of  the  veteran.  There  the  bill  died,  for 
it  never  did  sec  action  in  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile,  Teague  had  grown  in- 
creasingly apprehensive  over  reports 
from  his  home  State  that  unscrupulous 
operators  were  making  a  "good  thing" 
out  of  the  schooling  benefits  of  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Teague  was  deeply  enmeshed  in  the 
Normandy  fighting  when  the  President, 
on  June  22,  1944,  signed  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights,  a  new  approach  to  veterans 
benefits,  conceived  and  guided  through 
Congress  by  The  American  Legion.  He 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  legis- 
lation then.  But  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
Teague  deliberately  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  learn  everything  he  could  about 
the  GI  Bill.  He  concluded  that  the  GI 
Bill  was  an  excellent  program  both  for 
the  vets  and  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but 
he  was  worried  about  abuses  creeping 
in  and  undermining  the  over-all  pro- 
gram. 

He  quietly  collected  evidence  of  GI 
Bill  training  schools  rackets  springing 
up  in  Texas.  Unable  to  persuade  Chair- 
man Rankin  to  launch  a  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  probe,  he  went 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee,  and 
in  September  1950,  won  permission  to 
conduct  his  own  investigation  as  chair- 
man of  a  nine-member  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Teague  Committee  held  its  first 
public  hearings  in  Washington  (Dec. 
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1  1-12),  1950),  and  disclosed  a  tool-sale 
racket  between  a  Chicago  watch  supply 
outfit  and  a  Kentucky  trade  school. 
The  Texan  then  held  hearings  in  Dal- 
las, Texas,  to  point  up  questionable 
practices  by  certain  Veterans  Admin- 
istration training  officers  in  Dallas  and 
Houston.  Back  again  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, the  Select  Committee  held  hearings 
(Dec.  18-19-20)  on  the  watch  school 
supply  irregularities,  which  eventually 
involved  25  trade  schools. 

The  windup  of  the  81st  Congress 
temporarily  suspended  activities  of  the 
special  committee,  but  the  82nd  Con- 
gress, on  Feb.  2,  1951,  revived  the 
Teague  Committee  and  gave  it  fresh 
funds  to  allow  it  to  continue  the  probe. 

The  committee  pressed  its  investiga- 
tion quietly,  and  in  June  (4-5-6),  in  a 
public  session  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, pointed  to  irregularities  in  the 
State's  trade  school  program  involving 
State  approval  agency  officials.  Later 
that  month  (June  18-19),  the  commit- 
tee held  hearings  in  Philadelphia  to  un- 
cover a  meat-cutters'  school  fraud.  In 
July,  meeting  several  times  in  Wash- 
ington (12-13-18-19-24),  the  committee 
brought  to  light  more  evidence  of 
shenanigans  in  Pennsylvania's  GI  train- 
ing program. 

During  August,  the  committee  cov- 
ered considerable  ground.  It  met  in 
Washington  (9-10),  to  focus  the  spot- 
light on  alleged  irregularities  going  on 
in  the  VA  regional  office  at  San  An- 
tonio, Texas;  in  Alemphis  (20),  Nash- 
ville (21),  Alurfreesboro  (22),  to  point 
up  trade  school  abuses  in  Tennessee. 
The  Teague  Committee  completed  its 
probe  of  GI  training  in  September  with 
hearings  that  were  held  in  Washing- 
ton (25-26). 

Teague's  committee  then  concen- 
trated on  veterans  housing  irregulari- 


ties, conducting  hearings  in  San  Diego, 
California  (Dec.  4-5,  1951),  and  in 
Washington  (June  4-6-9-11,  1952).  The 
West  Coast  hearings  resulted  in  17 
housing  fraud  convictions;  the  Wash- 
ington hearings  brought  about  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  area  home  loan  guar- 
anty office.  The  committee  also  con- 
ducted a  probe  of  the  housing  situa- 
tion in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Congress,  in  the  meantime,  was  pre- 
paring to  extend  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
to  the  veterans  of  the  Korean  War. 
Representative  Teague  proposed  a 
streamlined  version  of  the  original  GI 
Bill,  which  according  to  critics  gave 
Korea  veterans  fewer  benefits  than 
WW  II  vets  had  gotten,  but  which  ac- 
cording to  supporters  of  Teague,  also 
reduced  the  possibility  of  abuses. 

The  Teague  Bill,  in  general,  was  en- 
acred  into  the  Korean  GI  Bill,  on  July 
16,  1952.  Among  other  things,  the  new 
GI  Bill  gave  the  \^A  more  power  to 
deal  with  shoddy  builders.  Since  the 
legislation  was  adopted,  VA  has  put  732 
shady  operators  on  its  blacklist.  VA  was 
also  given  tighter  legal  standards  in 
dealing  with  schools.  And  all  veterans 
who  took  schooling  were  given  the 
same  amount— $1 10  a  month— to  pay  for 
their  tuition,  books,  and  subsistence. 

During  the  83rd  Congress— controlled 
by  the  Republicans— Teague  moved  up 
to  become  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  In  1953,  he  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  supporting  the  drive  by  The 
American  Legion  and  other  vets  groups 
to  obtain  adequate  funds  for  the  VA 
medical  and  hospital  program.  The 
drive  forced  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  to  add  $56,000,000  to  the 
VA  funds  allotted  for  veterans  hospi- 
tal care  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


In  this  fight  Teague  clashed  publicly 
—  and  heatedly  —  with  Representative 
John  Phillips,  of  California,  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  set  the  VA  budget. 

The  Democratic  congressional  cam- 
paign victory  last  fall  gave  that  party 
domination  of  the  84th  (current)  Con- 
gress, and  Teague  of  Texas  became  the 
third  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs.  The  first  had 
been  Mrs.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  of 
A4assachusetts,  who  is  presently  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee; the  second  chairman  had  been  John 
Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  later  defeated 
for  re-election. 

The  half-year  of  Teague's  chairman- 
ship of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  been  characterized  by  study, 
rather  than  legislation.  Critics  charge 
that  there's  been  too  much  study,  not 
enough  action  on  pending  bills.  Ad- 
mirers of  Teague  point  out  that  one  of 
his  studies— an  intensive  survey  of  VA 
hospital  repair  needs,  covering  some 
1800  buildings  constructed  before  1940 
—was  instrumental  in  getting  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  add  $16,- 
000,000  to  the  proposed  1956  VA  bud- 
get for  hospital  rehabilitation.  The 
committee  stud>'  disclosed  that  56  VA 
hospitals  will  require  major  moderniza- 
tion repairs  or  replacement,  at  a  cost 
of  $150,000,000  over  a  seven-year 
period. 

Teague  is  concerned  that  the  VA's 
excellent  medical  program  may  have 
been  slipping  in  recent  years  because  of 
"silent"  reductions  of  VA  medical  ex- 
penditures by  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get, \\  hich,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
A\'hite  House,  can  and  does  enforce  its 
fiscal  decisions  on  executive  agencies. 

He  has  been  taking  pains  to  find  out 
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what  the  V^A  really  needs,  not  what 
the  Budget  Bureau  decides  the  \'A 
should  have.  For  example,  during  the 
House  debate  on  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  Repre- 
sentative Teague  challenged  the  state- 
ment of  a  fellow  Texan,  Representative 
Albert  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, that  not  "one  red  cent"  had 
been  cut  from  the  VA's  budget  request. 

"I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  to 
the  House  it  is  true  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Covimittee  did  not  cut  one  cent," 
Teague  said,  "but  it  also  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Bureau  of  the  B/id- 
i^et  cut  the  requests  of  VA  by  $8,000,000 
on  the  basis  that  the  cost  of  groceries  is 
going  to  go  down  next  year.  .  .  ." 

When  the  Hoover  Commission,  early 
this  year,  canie  up  w  ith  a  new  proposal 
for  ripping  the  \^A  medical  and  hos- 
pitalization program  to  shreds.  Chair- 
man Teague  ordered  his  staff  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. The  results  of  the  detailed  com- 
mittee study  in  effect  demonstrated  that 
the  Hoover  Commission  had  taken  a 
superficial  approach  to  some  compli- 
cated problems,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House  Committee  on  V^eterans  Affairs. 
After  digging  into  the  facts,  Teague 
dismissed  9  of  11  Hoover  recommenda- 
tions affecting  the  veterans  program. 

Hospitalization  for  the  so-called  non- 
scrvice-connected  cases  is  perhaps  the 
most  attacked  and  least  understood  of 
the  veterans  benefit  programs,  accord- 
ing to  Chairman  Teague.  He  insists  that 
only  a  full  knowledge  of  facts  can  be 
the  basis  of  policy-making,  and  he  has 
a  passion  for  pursuit  of  facts. 

"Actually,  there  have  been  only  a 
few,  if  highly  publicized,  cases  of  abuse 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that  steps 
sliould  be  taken  to  eliminate  such 
abuses,"  comments  the  Texan. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  belives  the 
public  would  take  a  more  sympathetic 
view  of  the  problems  involved  if  it  had 
a  better  understanding  of  how  service- 
connected  disability  differs  from  non- 
service-connccted  disability. 

"Often,  there's  only  a  thin  line,  if 
any,  between  the  two,"  he  explains.  "It's 
cas>^  enough  to  label  service-connected 
the  fellow  who  gets  hit  by  a  bullet  or 
shell-fragment  during  action.  But  w  h-it 
of  the  GI  who  puts  in  week  after  w  eek', 
nu)nth  after  month,  in  continuous  ac- 
tion, without  relief,  and  never  gets  hit 
by  a  bullet,  only  to  suffer  a  mental 
breakdown  4  or  5  years  later?  Can  w^e 
honestly  say  that  the  latter  case  is  non- 
service-connected?  No  one  who  has 
undergone  actual  combat  experience 
could  come  up  with  a  'yes'  to  that  ques- 
tion." 

One  piece  of  legislation  close  to 
Teague's  heart  is  his  bill  calling  for 
establishment  of  an  educational  assist- 


ance program  for  the  orphans  of  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War.  He  estimates  that  100,000  orphans 
of  the  2  wars  would  be  eligible  for  this 
benefit. 

Considered  by  the  \A'ashington  press 
corps  to  be  one  of  the  hardest-working 
members  of  Congress,  "Tiger"  Teague 
has  been  serving  for  the  past  two  years 
as  a  member  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Survivor  Benefits,  which  deals  with  one 
of  the  most  complex  facets  of  veterans 
benefits. 

He  also  serves  as  a  member  of  tlic 
House  Committee  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Affairs,  w  hich  serves  as  a  kind 
of  council  for  the  voteless  residents  of 


"Certainly  I  miss  you!  Y'think  I  like  mak- 
ing my  own  coffct  in  the  morning?  Wearing 
dirty  shirts?  Eating  cold  beans  out  of  a  can?" 
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the  Nation's  Capital.  Thus,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  in  addition  to  his  home  con- 
stituenc)'  and  his  veterans'  constituency, 
Teague  also  represents  the  800,000 
people  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  addition  to  his  legislative  activi- 
ties, Teague  is— as  w  hat  Texan  isn't— a 
Lone  Star  State  enthusiast.  He  has  tw  ice 
served  as  president  of  the  Texas  State 
Society,  which  cuts  considerable  social 
ice  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  His  having 
been  named  chairman  of  his  State's 
congressional  delegation  during  1955  is 
another  instance  of  the  esteem  in  w  hich 
he  is  held  by  his  fellow  Texans. 

His  biggest  Texas  passion,  though,  is 
his  alma  mater,  Texas  A.  &  AI.  He's 
built  his  office  staff  around  A.  &  AT 
grads,  and  one  of  the  clerks  was  the 
college's  "Sweetheart  of  1953."  Teague 
(v\ho  married  Freddie  Dunman,  a 
Texan  of  course,  on  Dec.  30,  1932)  is 
the  proud  daddy  of  three,  James,  John, 
and  Jill.  Recently,  the  Congressman 
told  his  two  sons: 

"You  can  go  to  an>'  school  you  like, 
just  so  long  as  it's  A.  &  AI."     the  end 
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COULD  THERE  BE  ANOTHER  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION? 

( Ciiiithiiii  <t  from  jxii^e  15  ) 


l)cr  in  Cililc,  for  example,  the)'  pulled 
die  rug  from  under  a  Soviet  "peace  and 
friendship"  drive.  When  Ilya  Ehren- 
berg,  Soviet  propagandist,  flew  to  San- 
tiago to  deliver  the  Stalin  prize  to  com- 
munist poet  Pablo  Neruda,  an  article 
in  the  NTS  local  Spanish  publication, 
rrnvdii  f.ii  Verdad,  made  the  guess  that 
die  Soviet  propagandist  was  probably 
"on  an  underground  mission  and  not 
just  on  'a  goodwill  tour.'"  On  the 
strength  of  this  "sh(jt  in  the  dark" 
Chilean  authorities  searched  Ehrcn- 
berg's  luggage.  The\'  discovered  a  plan 
calling  for  a  communist  Chile  and  vast 
amounts  of  communist  literature  that 
the  Soviet  author  had  been  instructed 
to  deliver  to  local  party  headquarters. 
This  material  w  as  confiscated  promptly. 

But  NTS  did  not  let  the  affair  die 
there.  The  next  morning,  an  NTS 
sound  truck  was  stationed  outside 
Ncruda's  house.  An  "old  friend"  of 
Ehrcnberg's  from  his  anti-communist 
ila\  s  blared  out  home  truths  about  tlie 
red  w  riter,  reciting  many  of  the  anti- 
Soviet  verses  he  had  w  ritten  during  the 
Russian  revolution.  Eight  Chilean  com- 
mimist  l)od\'guards  then  rushed  from 
the  Neruda  house  to  heckle  the  NTS 
agents.  The  scrap  w  as  dul>'  recorded  by 
an  NTS  tape  machine  and  rebroadcast 
that  vcr>'  night  over  four  local  Chilean 
radio  stations.  Tlie  propagandist's  pub- 
lic appearances  were  ordered  canceled 
!)>'  the  Soviet  government. 

A  short  time  ago,  another  "peace 
mission"  laid  an  egg  when  the  Soviet 
fleet  visited  Sw  cden.  Soviet  sailors  at  a 
Swedish  go\ernmcnt  reception  in 
Stockholm  were  surprised  to  discover 
NTS  leaflets  within  the  fancy  matcli- 
boxes  the\'  were  presented  as  gifts. 

Such   projects  1)\    NTS  ha\e  pro- 


voked loud  and  angry  protests  from 
red  officialdom.  Soviet  protests  have 
been  sent  to  the  British,  Sw  iss,  Austrian, 
and  other  governments.  The  Neiv  York 
Thiics  reported  on  i\Iay  28,  1954,  that 
a  note  from  Jacob  A.  .Malik,  Soviet  am- 
bassador to  Britain,  to  British  Minister 
of  State  Selw>n  Lloyd  criticized  the 
British  branch  of  NTS  for  "recruiting 
persons  from  among  traitors  to  their 
homeland  and  w  ar  criminals,  who  are 
being  smuggled  into  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
carry  out  espionage,  diversionary,  and 
terroristic  acts.  "  The  note  charged 
British  tolerance  of  the  group's  activi- 
ties amounted  to  "interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  country." 
The  British  government  was  urged  to 
"put  an  end  to  these  activities  which 
interfere  with  the  development  of  nor- 
mal relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries." 

But  Great  Britain  refused  to  close 
down  NTS  and  agents  continue  to 
operate  in  that  country. 

Currently,  the  main  target  of  NTS  is 
the  400,000  Soviet  soldiers  stationed  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  NTS  claims  the 
Soviet  occupation  troops  are  vulnerable 
to  its  propaganda.  It  cites  a  recent 
United  Press  dispatch  from  Germany 
quoting  five  former  Soviet  officers  — 
Maj.  Grigory  Klimov,  1st  Lts.  Igor 
Matrosov  and  Viktor  Aiayev,  and 
Capts.  Olcg  Kurbatov  and  Boris  Or- 
chansk\  — as  saying  that  "the  Soviet  army 
fills  its  rulers  with  fear."  Agents  point 
to  the  recent  defection  to  NTS  of 
Michael  Tulin,  a  deput>'  commissar  in 
the  Air  Force,  as  evidence  that  even 
the  Soviet  intelligence  itself  is  not  im- 
mune from  the  dangers  of  infiltration. 

One  NTS  agent  described  the  effect 
of  NTS  propaganda  on  the  Russian  oc- 


cupation army.  This  secret  agent  in 
Germany's  Russian  zone  was  listening 
to  Radio  Moscow's  evening  news  with 
a  political  commissar  and  a  few  Soviet 
officers.  The  "news"  broadcast  w  as  de- 
scribing the  "enslavement  of  the  Negro 
race  in  America"  when  suddenl\-  a 
voice  broke  in— "Communist  dupe,  w  hat 
about  our  own  slave  labor  camps? "  The 
Soviet  commissar  fumed  and  turned 
purple,  while  the  officers  suppressed 
smiles.  The  broadcast  droned  on,  but 
the  voice  continued  to  interrupt  with 
pertinent  comments.  The  commissar 
banged  his  fist  on  the  table,  but  the 
Russian  officers  exchanged  winks  and 
knowing  looks.  The  regular  announcer 
finally  signed  off:  "Radio  Moscow.  We 
have  transmitted  the  latest  news.  Your 
reporter  was  Ivan  Kirilov.  Now  you 
hear  the  bells  of  the  Kremlin  Tower." 

But  the  mysterious  voice  had  the  last 
word  with:  "You  also  heard  the  under- 
ground radio  station.  Free  Russia.  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Russian  Solidarists 
speaking.  Death  to  the  Tyrants!  Free- 
dom to  the  People!" 

In  1951,  NTS  engineers  built  the  first 
Radio  Free  Russia  transmitter  from  old 
German  radio  parts.  Toda>',  two  750- 
watt  mobile  radio  transmitters  beam 
round-the-clock  to  the  Soviet  troops, 
in  addition  to  interrupting  communist 
broadcasts  with  "appropriate  remarks." 
As  its  programs  are  jammed  by  Soviet 
monitors,  RFR  moves  to  a  neighboring 
w  a\  e  length,  asking  listeners  to  tune  in 
on  it.  RFR  also  butts  in  on  conversa- 
tions between  Soviet  fibers  in  planes 
patroling  Germany,  operating  on  the 
wave  lengths  they  use  to  communicate 
among  themselves.  Pilots  alone  in  planes 
or  with  two  or  three  others  feel  free 
to  listen  to  these  broadcasts. 

In  addition  to  its  radio  broadcasts, 
NTS  distributes  voluminous  quantities 
of  revolutionary  literature  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Khokhlov  testified  before  the  Jen- 
ner  Committee  that  "NTS  has  a  large 
volume  of  propaganda  literature,  such 
as  bulletins,  individual  sheets,  news- 
papers, and  books,  w  hich  it  disseminates 
on  the  territor\'  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  countries  of  the  'people's  de- 
mocracy.' " 

The  organization  claims  that  in  195. ^ 
it  distributed  500,000  newspapers,  17,- 
500,000  leaflets  and  pamphlets,  and 
6,500  books  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Many  NTS  leaflets  are  distributed  by 
balloon.  Equipped  with  a  timing  and 
release  device,  each  balloon  drops  ma- 
terial over  communist  rallies,  barracks, 
and  airfields.  The  average  range  of 
medium-sized  NTS  balloons  is  200 
miles,  making  it  possible  to  reach  So- 
viet Arm\-  units  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
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the  Polish  border  and  Saxonx  's  uraniimi 
mines.  Capacity  varies  with  size,  but 
the  largest  of  this  kind  of  balloon  car- 
ries 5,000  tissue-thin  leaflets.  These  leaf- 
lets measure  three  inches  by  two  inches 
and  are  brightly  colored  in  order  to 
attract  attention.  - 

In  December  1953,  A\'est  German 
newspapers  reported  that  balloons  liter- 
ally covered  Karlshorst,  center  of  So- 
viet administration,  \\  ith  NTS  leaflets. 
For  several  hours  all  Soviet  employees 
and  militar>'  personnel  were  restricted 
to  quarters  while  Germans  wei^e  or- 
dered to  gather  the  leaflets. 

In  the  summer  of  1953,  Soviet  High 


".  .  .  and  for  you,  fat  boy,  I  got  news— the 
mice  are  beginning  to  eat  out!" 
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Commissioner  X^ladimir  Scnn  enov  pro- 
tested to  American  High  Commissioner 
James  H.  Conant  that  American  planes 
flying  at  an  altitude  of  300  feet  dropped 
Russian  anti-communist  leaflets  over  the 
Soviet  airfields  of  Werneuchen  and 
Elstahl,  25  miles  from  Berlin.  Since  the 
"planes"  (NTS  balloons)  continued  to 
drop  such  leaflets,  the  airfields  were 
tcmporarih'  shut  down. 

Giant  balloons  able  to  reach  cential 
U.S.S.R.  are  launched  when  the  proper 
wind  currents  will  carry  them  to  par- 
ticular areas.  Each  balloon  carries  44 
pounds  or  20,000  leaflets.  About  a  third 
of  the  leaflets,  printed  both  in  Rus- 
sian and  a  satellite  country  language, 
are  dropped  on  an  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
try en  route.  Tiie  remaining  two-thirds, 
printed  cntireh'  in  Russian,  arc  launched 
over  points  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
To  reach  more  remote  areas,  NTS  also 
affixes  leaflets  to  the  bottoms  of  trains 
with  suction  cups.  A  timing  and  re- 
lease device  then  drops  ofl^  literature  at 
stops  along  the  way. 

The  Soviet  occupation  troops  them- 
selves boost  circulation  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


Like  many  a  doughboy,  Gl  Ivan  woos 
his  Olga  with  feminine  fripperies.  So, 
NTS  places  "printing  presses"  in  the 
lining  of  coats  or  in  the  soles  of  slippers 
that  Soviet  soldiers  buy  in  (Jermanx 
for  their  sw  eethearts.  These  small,  flex- 
ible rubber  mats  carry  NTS  messages 
in  typeset  form.  Thus  Olga  and  other 
curious  individuals  improvise  ink  pads 
and,  by  pressing  the  mat  to  paper,  dis- 
cover printing  presses. 

NTS  claims  these  printing  presses 
lia\  e  set  off  "a  chain  reaction."  The  im- 
print of  these  mats  ma>'  have  appeared, 
the\-  assert,  in  the  Aloscow  subw  a>',  the 
flyleaves  of  books  in  Soviet  libraries, 
and  in  leaflets  distributed  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union. 

NTS  propagandists  turn  out  some  50 
types  of  NTS  literature.  One  kind  is 
a  facsimile  of  a  ruble  note.  On  one  siile 
are  revolutionar\'  instructions  or  pre- 
cautionary directions  for  would-be  es- 
capees from  the  U.S.S.R.  An  NTS 
newspaper,  Sovietskava  Aniiiya,  is  an 
ironic  parody  of  the  regular  Soviet 
Army  paper.  Dreary  headlines  meet  the 
eye  of  the  casual  f)bser\cr:  "Stop  the 
Aggressor!"  "Curb  the  Slackers  to  In- 
crease Production  Quotas,"  "Life  on  a 
Collective  Farm,"  and  "We  Must  Ap- 
ply New  Alethods  to  the  Class  AVar." 
But  the  text  beneath  is  devoted  to  in- 
flammatory anti-Soviet  matter. 

Through  this  intensive  propaganda 
campaign,  NTS  claims  it  helped  influ- 
ence the  Soviet  troops  who  refused  to 
fire  on  the  German  populace  during 
the  1953  East  Berlin  uprising.  NTS  tries 
to  get  Russian  and  (!erman  anti-com- 
munists to  cooperate.  It  has  working 
contacts  with  such  organizations  as 
Deutschland  und  Wir,  an  organ  of  the 
anti-communist  Society  of  Russo-Ger- 
man  Friendship,  and  the  German  Fight- 
ing Group  Against  Inhumanirx'. 

How  does  this  comparatively  small 
group  of  determined  men  dare  to  chal- 
lenge the  mighty  Soviet  state?  NTS 
agents  have  limited  funds.  A  full  time 
NTS  agent  in  Europe  receives  a  maxi- 
mum living  allowance  of  $80  a  month, 
plus  a  §12.50  allotment  per  family  mem- 
ber not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $125  a 
month.  Rootless  and  stateless,  the  agents 
move  from  countr\'  to  country  like 
gypsies.  Nevertheless,  NTS  maintains 
an  ironclad  discipline  over  members 
and  the  code  of  secrecy  and  party  loy  - 
alty is  scrupulously  adhered  to. 

F'uture  agents  undergo  rigorous  in- 
doctrination. At  the  Institute  of  the 
Study  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  NTS  school 
in  Bad  Homburg,  in  the  American  zone 
of  Germany,  NTS  men  and  other  Rus- 
sian anti-communist  specialists  study 
Marxism,  communist  revolutionary  tac- 
tics, propaganda,  and  political  warfare 
techniques.  Vrom  N  FS  headquarters  in 
I'rankfurt  they  are  sent  out  on  missions 
all  over  the  world.  Only  a  select  few% 
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after  careful  screening  b\-  the  NTS 
"inner  circle,"  are  chosen  for  under- 
ground work  at  a  school  in  a  secret  lo- 
cation. There  they  study  photography, 
surveillance,  and  various  "closed  ac- 
tivities." 

Khokhlov  told  the  Jenncr  Coniniit- 
tee  that  NTS  underground  agents  are 
organized  along  the  same  lines  followed 
by  the  communist  party  itself  in  seizing 
power,  "the  molecular  method  of  revo- 
lution." The  apparat  cells  which  make 
up  these  molecules  are  composed  of 
two— never  more  than  three— persons, 
who  have  taken  the  self-administered 
oath:  "As  a  true  and  honest  son  of  Rus- 
sia, I  give  my  word  and  swear  that  I 


"Oil,  breakfast  is  my  ea.sy  meal.  I  just  tell 
him  he's  eaten  it,  and  he  goes  off  to  work." 
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\\  ill  truly  and  devotedly  serve  the  cause 
of  Russia's  liberation  in  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Alliance.  I  swear  that  I  will 
be  guided  in  all  my  actions  b>'  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  the  Fatherland 
and  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
NTS  revolutionary  headquarters  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle." 

These  molecules  do  not  get  in  touch 
with  each  other,  but  act  uniformh'  in 
accordance  w  ith  instructions  from  rev- 
olutionary headquarters.  To  increase 
their  usefulness  to  NTS,  members  arc 
encouraged  to  work  into  high  positions 
in  the  communist  party  and  in  the  So- 
viet government. 

Most  valuable  to  NTS  are  its  on-the- 
spot  recruits  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Khokhlov  explained  their  operations: 

"They  have  their  own  cells,  and  that 
is,  small  organizations  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Soviet  army  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  liaison  with  these  cells,  the 
NTS  sends  a  large  number  of  couriers 
regularly  who  cross  the  frontier  and 
go  to  both  the  territor\'  of  the  Soviet 
Lhiion  and  the  territor)'  of  the  so-called 
countries  of  the  people's  democracy." 

Some  couriers  w  ho  cross  the  border 


into  the  Soviet  Union  are  apprehended. 
The  ex-i\IVD  officer  testified,  "Certain 
agents  were  tried  officially;  and  other 
agents  just  perished  without  a  trace 
behind  the  prison  walls  of  the  iMVD." 

Although  NTS  agents  use  commu- 
nist-developed tactics,  Khokhlov  ex- 
plained, "the  theory  of  NTS  differs 
from  the  theory  that  was  brought  in  by 
the  Bolsheviki  in  1915." 

NTS  ideology,  "based  on  Christian 
principles,"  offers  the  following  politi- 
cal program: 

1—  Individual  Rights:  Freedom  of  the 
press,  speech,  religion,  and  travel. 

2—  Political  set-up:  Parliamentary 
government  with  "as  much  self  govern- 
ment as  possible"  for  cities,  rural  areas, 
and  for  all  national  groups  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Land,  and  small  and  medium- 
sized  industry  to  be  privately  owned; 
big  industry  and  land  resources  to  re- 
main state-owned. 

NTS  policies  are  set  by  a  15-man 
council  periodically  elected  by  senior 
NTS  members.  From  its  midst  the 
council  elects  a  president  to  serve  six 
years  and  a  three-man  executive  com- 
mittee which  serves  two  years.  Both 
the  president  and  the  executive  commit- 
tee are  responsible  to  the  council.  Cur- 
rent NTS  president  is  \^ladimir  Porem- 
sky,  w  ho  helped  direct  NTS  operations 
in  the  German-occupied  territories  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  during  World  War  IF 
Poremsky  succeeded  \^iktor  Baydala- 
kov,  a  Cossack  and  former  white  army 
officer  w  ho  founded  NTS  in  the  1930's. 

NTS  activities  in  the  United  States 
are  directed  by  Vladimir  Rudin,  a 
husky,  moon-faced  man  of  40.  Rudin, 
a  former  cinematographer,  worked  as 
an  NTS  agent  in  Germany  before  and 
during  World  \\'ar  II.  NTS  head- 
quarters here  is  in  New  York  Cit\-.  The 
location  of  its  former  headquarters  at 
350  Liberty  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  now  can 
be  revealed.  For  on  December  28,  1954, 
Rudin's  four-room  office  w  as  destroyed 
by  fire. 

NTS  has  additional  branch  offices  in 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  suave  and  personable 
Constantin  BoldyrcfT,  a  Washington 
member,  functions  as  a  sort  of  NTS 
public  relations  man.  A  former  Czarist 
cadet,  the  tall,  blue-eyed  Boldyreff  is 
a  familiar  figure  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
frequently  is  consulted  by  congres- 
sional committees  investigating  com- 
munist strategy. 

Boldyreff,  and  others  of  the  old 
White  Russian  guard  are  apparently 
quite  happy  to  break  bread  w  ith  ex-red 
NTS-ers  like  Tulin.  The  chairman  of 
the  NTS  branch  in  France  is  Arkady 
Stohpin,  son  of  the  famous  Russian 
premier  Peter  Stoh'pin  w  ho  was  know  n 
for  his  land  reforms  in  Czarist  Russia 
before  AA'orld  A\'ar  1.  Royalty  in  NTS 
includes  the  Grand  Duke  Sergei  Lich- 
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renherg,  who  now  lives  in  California, 
and  Princess  Vera  Romanoff.  Indeed, 
bluebloods  like  Princess  Vera  Romanoff 
have  contributed  liberally  to  this  group 
which  includes  many  a  rudd)^  kulak 
from  the  "new  emigration." 

In  addition  to  contributions  by  in- 
dividuals and  anti-communist  organiza- 
tions, funds  are  raised  through  the  sale 
of  NTS  books,  novels,  plays,  magazines, 
and  newspapers.  Its  Russian  language 
publishing  house  in  Frankfurt  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  Europe.  Funds  also 
are  derived  from  the  sale  of  Fossev, 
the  main  NTS  organ  published  in 
Frankfurt,  and  The  Political  W  mi  are 
Intelligence,  published  in  English  in 
New  York  City.  The  NTS  publishing 
house  in  Frankfurt  sells  novels  and 
plays  as  well  as  historical  and  political 
books. 

Of  course,  the  big  question  to  all  who 
hear  or  read  of  NTS  is,  "When  will 
come  the  new  Russian  revolution?" 
NTS  warns  supporters  that  they  must 
not  expect  to  seize  power  overnight. 
First  the  ground  must  be  prepared  by 
a  long  propaganda  campaign  designed 
to  weaken  the  Soviet  government  and 
to  encourage  resistance  among  the 
people.  But  NTS-ers  feel  the  over- 
throw of  the  present  government  to  be 
inevitable  because  of  "the  ideological, 
political,  social,  and  economic  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  regime."  As  evidence, 
NTS  spokesmen  cite  the  defection  last 
year  of  such  key  Soviet  agents  as  Rast- 
vorov  in  Japan,  the  Petrov  couple  in 
Australia,  and  Khokhlov  in  AVest  Ger- 
many. 

They  claim  Russian  intelligence  may 
be  influenced  by  counter-propaganda 
because  it  has  been  demoralized  by  fre- 
quent purges.  Boldyreff  told  Senator 
Jenner's  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee last  May  21  of  disaffection  among 
the  Russian  people  as  a  whole.  He  told 
a  session  investigating  "the  strategy  and 
tactics    of    world    Communism"  that 


there  had  been  strikes  in  the  heavy  in- 
dustry areas  of  Samara  and  Kazakhstan. 

"Russian  workers,"  he  said,  "are  now 
actually  daring  to  strike.  Last  spring 
hundreds  of  skilled  workers  from  the 
state-run  vocational  schools  laid  down 
their  tools.  The  MVD  had  to  yield  to 
their  demand  for  better  food  and  work- 
ing conditions." 

Boldyreff  also  described  revolts  in  the 
slave  labor  camps  of  Vorkuta,  Kara- 
ganda, Norilsk,  and  Komsomolsk.  His 
testimony  concerning  Vorkuta  was 
corroborated  January  11  of  this  year 
by  John  H.  Noble  of  Detroit.  Noble, 
released  after  ten  years  as  a  Soviet  cap- 
tive, told  the  United  Press  that  "only 
a  spark"  is  needed  to  touch  off  a  revolt 
in  the  Soviet  slave  labor  empire  and 
that  in  July  1953,  100,000  prisoners  re- 
volted and  710  were  shot  by  guards. 

Boldyreff  further  testified  that  the 
Russian  youth  are  increasingly  restless. 
He  claimed  that  there  had  been  reports 
of  subversive  activity  among  students 
in  iVIoscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev,  Odessa, 
Kaluga,  Blagoveschchensk,  and  several 
other  places. 

"Rumors  concerning  the  arrest  of 
groups  of  students  by  the  MVD  in  the 
big  centers  of  Russia  were  broadly  cir- 
culated among  the  population,"  he  said. 
"This  compelled  the  Government  for 
the  first  time  to  break  its  curtain  of 
silence  and  publish  reports  in  its  own 
press  about  the  arrests,  thereby  ac- 
knowledging the  existence  of  active 
anti-communist  groups  among  the 
younger  generations." 

NTS  leaders  consider  it  of  vital  im- 
portance that  Americans  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  peoples  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  their  hated  regime,  be- 
cause they  believe  that  the  cold  war 
can  be  ended  only  if  the  West  gives  all 
out  moral,  political,  and  technical  sup- 
port to  expand  the  freedom-loving 
forces  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

THE  END 


"We  both  got  a  banged  up  fender  which  makes  the  damage  about  even- 
suppose  we  shake  hands  and  forget  about  it." 
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DON'T  ANYONE  PASS  THIS  AD  UP! 


If  you  do  you'll  really  be  mlsslriK  the  boat.  This 
HOT  the  type  nearly  turned  RED.  We  are 
large  a<l  for 
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lory.  All 
ri.ive  lo  say  is  tnls  electrically 
-oiurollecl  bulb  Is  the  BKST 
Insect  killer  consolidated  re- 
search has  been  able  to 
(luce,  bar  NONE,  Mysterious- 
ly, it  KILLS  ALL  types  of  tn- 
-sects  scientifically,  automati- 
cally. Only  one  2  hour  appli- 
cation keeps  KILLING  dis- 
ease-carrying, destructive  and 
annoying  Insects  around  tlie 
clock  for  more  than  2  week.s. 
Genie  will  make  your  home 
insect  proof.  More  powt-.-'ul 
than  DDT  yet  harmless  to  hu- 
mans, pets  and  |>Iants.  Aj- 
proved  SAFE  for  borne  use. 
Not  a  gadget  .  .  .  not  a  half- 
way measure  .  .  .  carries 
written  10  YEAH  GUARANTEE 
l).>Iiry.  (It  mui.t  KILL,  not  tickle,  roaches,  llies, 
;in(s.  and  ail  similar  insects  or  your  money  re- 
fuiHled.)  Big  bug  and  Polio  season  ahead.  For  your 
hiMlth's  sake,  order  several  units  NOW,  send  check, 
m.o.,  or  cash  for  $2.98.  C.O.D.'s  accepted.  Dealers 
send  .¥2.98  for  your  profit-making  sales  kit.  Lost 
time  is  lost  money.  Order  one  or  more 
dozen  at  our  wholesale  price  (entitles  you 
to  FREE  demonstrator  and  sales  aid.)  En- 
close S;5.0n  <U.posit.  balance  C.O.D. 

(WE    ARE    MEMBERS   OF  THE 
MAIL   ORDER   BUSINESS  BUREAU.) 

National  Volume 
Sales  Corp. 
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1024  COTTMAN  AVE. 


(Research  Dept.  AL-8) 
PHILA.  11,  PA. 


vjlSTHMil^lC^S: 
BEST  FRI|iil»- 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


al  Tviie  I'  Purni)  h.is  l.cidl  uses 
sc,   (jarcioii.   f.irm.  Pum|.s  .•).()o(' 
GI'H    8(V    liil^h;    or  1.80II 
r.vn  from  2.5'  well.  Use  1/6  to  3/4 
HP  motor.  IMotor  couplinf?  included. 
-j^—   1"  Inlet:  aj"  outlet.  Stainless  steel 
i\  shaft.   WON'T  RUST!   WON'T  CLOG! 

Postpaid  If  cash  with  order.  (West 
of    Miss,    add    50«)     MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE  CentrlfuRal  and  <;ear 
i-i.;,—^   Pumps  in  all  sizes. 

mili^  LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Meod  56,  N.  J. 


Itch...  Itch 


..I  Was 
Nearly 
Crazy 

Very  first  use  of  soothing  cooling,  liquid  D.D.D. 
Prescription  positively  relieves  raw  red  itch- 
caused  by  eczema,  rashes,  scalp  irritation,  chaf- 
ing—  other  itch  troubles.  Greaseless,  stainless. 
43*!  trial  bottle  must  satisfy  or  money  back. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  D.O.O.  PRESCRIPTION. 


40  ACRE  GOVERNMENT 
OIL  LEASES-$100 

You  do  no  drilling,  poy  no  toxes,  moy  realize  o 
king-size  profit  without  ever  leaving  home.  V/rrte 
for  free  map  and  literoture. 

American  Oil  Scouts,  Dept.  I,  7321  Beverly  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 


ARTHRITIS-RHEUMATISM 
VITAL  FACTS  EXPLAINED 

FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOK 

IIow  cripplinK  delorniitics  ma.v  lie  avoiiicil.  This  amazlni! 
KUEE  HOOK  explains  why  onlinaiy  inctlioils  give  only 
tt'mporary  relief— if  that.  Dcscrilii's  a  druKless  method 
of  treatment  suecessfully  applied  in  tliotisands  of  cases. 
Write  lor  this  44-paKe  FltEE  ItOOK  today.  No  ohlication. 
BALL  CLINIC,  DEPT.  560  Excelsior  Springs.  Mo. 
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It  Fi|i|ares 

/  think  my  premise  is  correct: 
Coiisitierii/ii  ivays  and  means. 

There's  a  different,  over-all  effect 
When  ivomeii  ptit  on  jeans. 

—  Mary  Alku3 


Hard  to  Plea^to 

A  luisband  was  miglit>-  pleased  witli  him- 
self after  making  a  grand  slam  but  his 
bridge-partner  wife  was  looking  at  him 
sourly.  "What's  the  matter?"  he  demanded. 
"I  made  it,  didn't  I?" 

"Yes,"  she  declared,  "but  if  you'd  played 
it  tlie  way  you  should  have,  you  wouldn't 
ha\  e."  —  Harold  Helper 


lliddon  A»«!«4>t 

Rain's  something  some  people  can't  get  a 

grin  out  of. 
I  love  the  rain.  It's  so  nice  to  he  in  out  of! 

—  VlRGlN'l\  BrASIER 


'J0 


"Voii  have  just  purchased  an  efficient,  pre- 
cision-made instrument  and  it  is  our  wish 
that  it  sliall  serve  you  well  .  .  ." 


Laiijsiua^p  Trouble* 

An  American  medical  officer  was  being 
shown  through  an  insane  asylum  in  Eng- 
land recently.  He  stopped  b\'  one  of  the 
inmates,  another  American,  who  was  jab- 
bering senselessly  and  covering  the  walls 
of  his  cell  with  complicated  diagrams. 

"A  pathetic  case,"  he  commented. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  superintendent  of  tlie 
institution.  "He  tried  to  explain  to  an 
Englishman  what  waffles  are." 

—  Dan  Bennett 


rVatural  Itosouri^es 

Most  folks  estimate  n  man's  sugar  before 
deciding  lehether  lie  is  u'orlli  his  salt. 

—  Raymono  Duncan 


The  !i»iin|»io  LilV 

In  a  phone  call  to  the  editor  of  a  local 
newspaper,  a  man  exclaimed  that  his  uncle 
had  been  a  regular  subscriber  for  half  a 
century.  "He's  always  been  a  'iiodel  of 
propriety— doesn't  smoke  or  drink;  never 
uses  strong  language  and  hasn't  ever  been 
to  a  theater  or  the  cinema,"  the  nephew 
explained.  "In  fact,  my  uncle  has  absolute- 


ly no  vices  or  excesses.  And  he's  going  to 
celebrate  his  80th  birthday  tomorrow." 
"How  ?"  asked  the  editor. 

—  George  Prlmm 


But  It'H  Only  I^loiie.v 

Of  millions,  billions  and  trillions  spent 
We  read,  ivith  ivondcrinii  eyes, 

The  figures  used  by  the  Government 
Are  the  large  Astronoiny  Size. 

—  Berton  Bralev 


ninth  Prioe^i! 

The  customer  had  picked  out  seven  large 
apples  at  the  corner  grocery  store. 

"That  will  be  eighty-fi\c  cents,"  said  the 
clerk. 

The  customer  handed  the  clerk  a  dollar 
bill  and  started  to  walk  out. 


"You  forgot  >'our  change,  sir,"  the  clerk 
called  after  him. 

"That's  okay,  you  keep  it,"  came  the 
retort.  "I  stepped  on  a  grape  on  my  way 
in."  —  F.  G.  Kernan 

Prologue 

Ashes  to  ashes 

Dust  to  dust; 
If  atoms  don't  get  you, 

Hydrogen  must. 

—  William  L.  Nelson 

Summer  Solveney 

A  stnmner  resort  is  a  place  ivhere  the  bell- 
hops think  that  money  grows  on  trays. 

—  Dave  Castle 

As  S^HHons  Change 

A  man  traveling  in  a  remote  section  of 
the  country  stopped  at  a  farmhouse  to  ask 
some  directions.  It  was  summertime. 

"In  what  direction  does  the  nearest  town 
lie?"  he  asked. 

"Wal,"  slowly  replied  the  old  farmer 
who  answered  the  door,  "it's  liable  to  lie 
in  most  any  old  direction  that  comes 
handy,  but  at  this  time  of  the  year  it's 
mostl>-  al)out  fish!"  —Bill  Odiorne 


Ha|»|»en<4  AH  the  Time 

At  a  ball  game  zvhen  a  nmn  bites  a  dog 
it's  not  uezvs.  —  W.  L.  Hudson 


.Some  People  Are  Awful 

/  iiierely  touched  upon  the  fact 

My  liver's  slightly  off 
And  mentioned  several  allergies 

And  spoke  about  my  cough. 

I  merely  said  a  ivord  or  two 

About  my  corns  and  warts, 
My  fallen  arches,  cavities 

And  pains  of  variojis  sorts. 

And  then  while  five  full  inimites  passed 

I  had  to  sit  and  hunior 
That  windbag  while  he  bored  me  with 

His  tumor!  —  Hal  Chadwick 


Guess  who  slid  home  with  the  winning  run?" 
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Wherever  fine  whiskey  is  enjoyed  the  call  is  for 

SiiimyBrook 

BRAND 

Tourist  and  traveler,  homebody  and  hearth -lover  .  .  .  Easterner, 
Westerner.  Southerner  .  .  .  Legionnaires  who  know  fine  whiskey  put  their 

stamp  of  approval  on  Old  Sunny  Brook  —  Kentucky's  cheerful  whiskey 


(PHOTO-GRAND  CANYON.  ARIZ.) 


'^^r^r  THE  OLD  SUNNY  BROOK  COMPANY,  DIVISION  OF  NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  LOUISVILLE.  KENTUCKY. 
^- -      KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY,  86  PROOF.  KENTUCKY  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86  PROOF,  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 


l.ibacco  Cu..  Winston-Salem.  N.  (', 


No  other  cigarette  is  so  rich-tasting 
yet  so  mild  as  (^QPOQI 


•  Certainly  one  of  the  great  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  a  smoker's  life  is  his    or  her    Camel  cigarette! 
Day  in,  day  out,  no  other  cigarette  is  so  rich-tasting. 


yet  so  mild!  For  more  pure  pleasure,  Camels  agree 
,vith  more  people  than  any  other  brand  ! 


Why  not  test  this  yourself?  Make  your  own 
30-day  Camel  Mildness  Test.  Smoke  only  Camels 
for  30  days.  We  think  you'll  agree  — no  other 
cigarette  is  so  rich-tasting,  yet  so  mild  as  Camel, 
year  after  year  America's  most  popular  cigarette! 


